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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Firty-SECOND SEASON, 1922-23. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1922, art 2. 


CAROLS 


MISS FLORA WOODMAN. 
MISS DOROTHY CLARK. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. PETER DAWSON. 


30 P.M. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1923, AT 2.30 P.M. 


MESSIAH - - - - - HANDEL 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 
MISS MARGARET BALFOUR. 
MR. TUDOR DAVIES. 
MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 


At the Organ Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


Stalls, tos. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), §s. : 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.M. 


LENT TERM will begin on Monday, January 15. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on or about January 11. 


A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 
instituted. 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Saturday, December 2, at 3 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Tuesday, December 12, 


at 3. 

The Sainton Scholarship in Violin Playing, and the Liszt Scholar- 
ship in Musical Composition or Pianoforte Playing, will be competed 
for in January. Last day for entry, December 18. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
(CorPoraTiIon OF Lonpon.) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 
AUTUMN HALF-TERM BEGAN October 3oth. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Opera. 


PRINCIPAL 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers, 
approved by Teachers’ Registration Council. 

_ Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


Telephone: Cent. 4459. 


DECEMBER 1 


OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d 


1922 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director; Str HuGu P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: Georce A. Macmitian, Esq., D.Litt. 
Registrar: CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A. 


Classes for Score Reading. Conducting, Training of Teachers, and 
Musical Criticism are held at the College. 

The OPERATIC CLASS has the use of 
College Opera Theatre with sunken Orchestra 

There is a JUNIOR DEPARTMENT “or pupils under sixteen. 

Examinations for the Associateship of the College (A.R.C M.) in 
all subjects held twice a year in April and September. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M., for the 
encouragement of All British Composers and Executive Artists). 


the newly-equipped 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are: 


Choral Prelude, "I give to thee farewell." /.S. Bach. (Novello, 
Book 19, p. 7; Augener, p. 846; Peters, Vol. 7, No. 51.) 

Toccata and Fugue, “The Wanderer" (Fugue only). Parry 
(Novello.) 

“Sposalizio."" Lfsst. Arranged by £. 7. Lemare. (Schott 


This arrangement only. 

The 10 selected pieces and the hooks set for the Essay for the 
January, 1923, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1922. 

Regulations may be had on application. 

List of College Publications, Lectures, 
application. 

The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


&c., may be had on 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Waces, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sy ttasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November- 
December also. Entries for the March-April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 7th, 1923. 

SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytcasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close Wednesday, January 31st, 1923. 
ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
Centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each 
year. For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 
Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and for Violin, and 
Past Written Papers are published officially by the Board, and can 
be obtained from the Central Office, or through any Music Seller. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 





H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Sedans QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Bart 


HER 
Str 


Principal 


Patroness 
THomAS BEECHAM, 
Dr. Apotex Bropsky 


President 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students 


Students are required to enter upon 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36 Special fee 
Wind Instrument Course, £158 


for Organ Course, # 30, 


Systematic Course for the Training of 
curriculum 


Opera Class—Miss Marts Brema 


The 


tions 


Prospectus, with Scholarship information 
and Entry Forms, on application 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sir Epwarp ExGar, O.M., Mus.Doc., LL.D 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 
SESSION 1921-1922 
consists of AUTUMN TERM 


Visitor 
Director 
The Session (September 20 to 
December 18) 
TERM (April 11 to July 9). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, | 


Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Paradise Street, Birmingham 





96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


for instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 
The Staff consists of twenty-seven senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching | 


»f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 
Mr. Frepericx Moors takes alternate Wednesdays 
COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council). 
This Ong-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any TERM 
For further particulars write, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
AvsBert J. Cross, A.R.A.M 
Thirty-first Year 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music 
All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Opera Class. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 


Principal 


Singing, Harmony, &c 
An Orchestral Concert will be 1 in the Houldsworth Hall on 
Tuesday, December 19. 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 





The work of the 
OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT 
1s concentrated solely and exclusively on the perfection of the hands 
f PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 'CELLISTS, &e 


rTHE OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT, 


with the aid of special apparatus and appliances. the result of life-long 
study, has successfully developed the hands of plavers, even those 
who had long despaired. of their technique, until they attained an 
extremely high standard of artistic playing which would not have been 


possible by any other means 


\ successful débutante at the AZolian Hall says 
* The training not only works wonders but works them quickly. 


Another, at Wigmore Hall :— 
Mr. Ostrovsky's System goes to the very core of the matter." 
VIOLINISTS, PIANISTS, ‘CELLISTS, &c., are invited to 
demonstrati >ns For courses, consultations, hire of apparatus, 
literature, &c., write Secretary, 71, Linden Gardens, W.2. ‘Phone 
Park, 1251 


And at the Guildhall School of Music 


a complete course of Musical | 
and for | 


Teachers included in the | 


Diploma Regula- 


WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); SUMMER | 


| JOHN B. WOOD, mus. Bac. 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M. 


THE IDEAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


2XPERT TUTORS. 
THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 
COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING, 
INTERPRETATION, 
FORM AND MEMORY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


| Correspondents from all parts of the world and 
|ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 
have been enrolled as pupils. 
Write, 
6, BOLTON ROAD, FARNWORTH, BOLTON. 











| THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomFietp Crescent, PapptnctTon, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTes 


'How to play difficult 
‘music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 

| to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in | 
|order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “ Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 


practising for several hours daily. 

Six Freperick BrinGe, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially 
endorse from his own personal experience More than 15,00 


successful students add their testimony 
Srom Bram to HBepboard | 
Macdonald Smith's System 

of Pianoforte Playing. 


| 


My illustrated book, *“* Light Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
The book will be sent free 


on 


average, or advanced pianist. 
of charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury SQuare, 
LONDON, W.C. I. 

M E M O R a Miss LiILiAS MACKINNON 
; 4 . undertakes to develop Perfect Memory 
| for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for 
| 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 

|; *HOMAS CRAWFORD’S FAREWELL RECITALS, 
Friday, December Ist, 1.10 p.m., St. Stephen's Walbrook 
| Sunday, December roth, 3 p.m., St. Michael's, Chester Square 
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BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS 
VIII.—HeENry GEorGE LEY 


A reader recently expressed the hope that this 
series of articles would include ‘some British 
organist whose name can worthily be coupled with 
those of players such as Dupré or Bonnet.’ 
There are several British organists of this 
standard—more than we shall be able to deal with 
in a series of articles that has to cover a wide 
field. For some time past we have had our eye 
on one of them in the person of Dr. Henry Ley, 
but we have not been able to pin him down 
until a few days ago, when he returned from an 
examining tour in South Africa. 

Let us clear the decks by boiling down the 
biography. Born at Chagford on December 30, 


1887; first tuition from his mother, followed by 
lessons from the then organist of Chagford, 
Mr. E. E. Vinnicombe ; chorister of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, April, 1896; played voluntaries 
at St. George’s when ten years old, and 
accompanied his first service there two years later. 
From St. George’s Choir School went to 


Uppingham, obtaining the first musical scholarship 
awarded there ; in January, 1905, went to the Royal 
College of Music, studying under Parratt, Bridge, 
Stanford, Charles Wood, and Marmaduke Barton, 
the pianoforte being his chief subject; in 
October, 1906, elected organ scholar of Keble ; 
and in June, 1909, appointed to Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, at the early age of twenty-one. 
He is an A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., a Mus. Doc. 
Oxford, a member of the R.C.O. Council, and an 
organ professor at the R.C.M. 

Like everybody who has had much to do 
with St. George’s Chapel, Dr. Ley speaks of 
Sir Walter Parratt with gratitude and affection : 


“The secret of Parratt’s influence can be fully 
grasped only by those who have been choristers at 
St. George’s,’ he says. “He has a remarkable 
personality, and a gift for making boys fond of 
good music of a type which they would naturally 
be disposed to find ‘dull—I mean such things as 
the services and anthems of Byrd, Gibbons, Tallis, 
and other old composers. His accompanying was 
a pure delight. Even to-day, at the age of 
eighty-one, he is a model. A week or two ago, for 
example, I heard hin accompany the first part of 
Brahms’s Reguzem on the temporary organ now in 
use at St. George’s during the repairs to the 
Chapel. It is a little instrument with only a few 
stops, but one forgets the meagreness of its 
resources, so skilfully are they used, and so 
finished is the playing.’ 








We discussed Parratt as a soloist: 

‘His strong points,’ said Dr. Ley, ‘were 
phrasing and accuracy. In phrasing he made 
skilful use of the Swell pedal. His registering was 
generally simple, with plenty of use of single stops, 
and his gradual building up of a crescendo very 
striking. However well he played elsewhere, he 
was at his best and most characteristic at 
St. George’s. ‘To watch him play, as constantly 
I had the privilege of doing, was an education 
in itself.’ 

Dr. Ley’s organ studies while at Windsor were 
under Mr. Martin Akerman, to whom he owes his 
thorough grounding in such things as the Bach 
Trio-Sonatas. On going to Uppingham, however, 
he dropped the organ for a year, on the recom- 
mendation of Paul David (son of Ferdinand 
David), who considered that his rhythmic sense 
left something to be desired. 

‘For a year I did nothing but play the pianoforte 
to David’s violin in the Sonatas of Mozart and 
Beethoven. It was a splendid experience. Equally 
valuable in a different way was the ex/rée to David’s 
rooms on Wednesday evenings, when the 
professional quartet resident at the School played 
chamber music. I thus got to know practically 


the whole repertory of classical string quartets. 
Joachim often came and took part in the 
performances. I cannot overestimate the benefit 


I received from these chamber music evenings, 
and from my sonata playing with David. Organists, 
above all instrumentalists, need to take part in 
ensemble work of some kind. I refuse to admit 
that the organ is anything like as unrhythmical as 
it is said to be, but there is no doubt that organ- 
playing itself is apt to blunt one’s sense of rhythm, 
owing to such factors as the echo in some churches, 
slowness of speech or action of a part of the 
instrument, the accompanying of a choir placed at a 
distance, and the natural tendency to make an 
occasional pull-up for stop changing. Some kind 
of ensemble playing is necessary as a safeguard. 
I ought to add that, my year of ensemble drill over, 
I took up the organ with Mr. Greatorex, the 
assistant music-master, an excellent teacher who 
is now music-master at Holt.’ 


With so famous a Bach-player at our mercy we 
naturally asked a string of questions. Here are 
the Doctor’s replies, run into a monologue : 

REGISTRATION 

“In playing Bach there is an immense amount 
of variety and interest possible without fidgety 
registration. Personally, in playing a _ prelude 
and fugue I contrast the two when the music 
admits of it. In the D major Prelude and Fugue, 
for example, I like to treat the Prelude asa big thing, 
with full organ for the opening and close, and the 
Fugue as a light scherso, playing it very quickly, 
with quiet and contrasted stops on the three 
manuals. The C major Prelude (the one in 2) 
I treat as a bright, pastoral affair, and the five-voice 
Fugue that follows asa broad movement with plenty 
of diapason tone, and full organ at the last section. 
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‘The texture ought to decide the treatment,|tions in pistons and composition pedals, 


surely. Look, for example, at the slenderness of 
the I) major Fugue—a lot of it in two- and three-part 
writing. Again, in the three-section Fantasia in G, 
the first and third sections are best suited with light 
registration. I like to play these passages as if 
they were brilliant pianoforte music, on soft 8-ft. 
and 4-ft. stops. The Grave then makes a most 
impressive contrast. In the Trio-Sonatas I am 


more and more convinced that an 8-ft. pedal should 


be the rule. Exceptions may be made jn (say) the 
fine Fugue that ends the C minor, and 16-ft. is 
effective in some of the slow movements. But 
the general style of the works is that of chamber 
music trios, in which the bass is of course of 8-ft. 
pitch. Most of the Chorale Preludes in trio-form 
are, I think, best treated thus. Speaking of 
Chorale Preludes, by the bye, we shall help our 
recital audiences if we print a verse of the text in 
our programmes. It is even better to have the 
verse sung—if possible by the audience itself. 


—AND PHRASING 


‘ Everybody knows that good phrasing is vital in 
organ playing, but many players have yet to realise 
fully its importance in playing Bach. It can be 
got in a number of ways—varying degrees of 
staccato, a slight lengthening or shortening of a 
note, a touch of the Swell pedal, an almost 
imperceptible freedom of time, and so on. But 
got it must be, if Bach is to sound as he ought 
to sound. ‘Too often we hear phrasing and rhythm 
sacrificed for some fussy bit of registration. 
Even when the registration is good, it is dearly 
bought at the cost of rhythm. After all, a fine 
fugue is so fullof interest that there is no hardship 
in hearing it played through even on a single stop. 
But there is a real hardship in hearing it fall to 
pieces occasionally while the player registers. 

AND 


REGISTRATION AGAIN 


‘But please don’t imagine I am underrating the 


importance of registration. On the contrary, I 
feel that it is an art, and one far too little 
studied. This is partly due to the multiplication 


of pistons and other aids which are apt to lead to 


a series of cut-and-dried effects, with very little | 


use of single stops. Every organ has a lot of 


characteristic effects, due in some cases to such| 
purely local causes as the acoustic of the building | 


or the disposition of certain parts of the instrument. 
Only hand-registration can make the most of these. 
Students should be encouraged to devise their own 


schemes of registration without, as well as with, | 


the aid of pistons: For example, in giving lessons 
| often make a pupil stand by my side while I 
play a lengthy work, letting him register (all by 
hand) as he feels inclined ; afterwards, we go over 
his scheme together, with critical comments. 
Readiness and resource in hand-registering are 
great assets in playing on strange organs. Stops 
bearing the same name are pretty much the same 
everywhere, but there is no end to the combina- 


With little time for getting used to a strange 
instrument, one can obtain plenty of variety by the 
use of well-contrasted single stops, plus the safest 
and most useful of the piston combinations.’ ‘ 


SOME COMMON FAULTS 
Dr. Ley went on to discuss some common 
faults in organ playing : 
Organists think far too little about the 


|foundation. I have heard players—by no means 
|in the elementary stage—calmly holding down a 
| wrong pedal note for two or three bars! A 
| similar mistake on the manuals would be impos- 
|sible. I believe this fault is often a result of the 
|habit of using soft uncoupled 16-ft. pedal stops, 
|the bass, when low, being so hazy that players 
|unconsciously get into the habit of taking it for 
|granted. Even in the quietest works the bass 
| should be clearly defined ; too often it is a vague 
|murmur. Imagine a string quartet of two fiddles, 
}a viola, and a double-bass playing its lowest 
notes! Yet we frequently hear a similar effect 
|on the organ. In the matter of pedal touch there 
lis, I think, too little staccato and mezzo-staccato. 
Both touches are great aids to clearness. And I 
like to see the foot lifted clear of the keys for this 
efiect, just as a pianist lifts his hands. Staccato 
pedal effects often fail because of the use of too 
|soft a stop. A detached pedal note can (and in 
| fact should) carry more tone than a /ega/o passage. 
|The orchestral analogy is the /zssicafo of the 
| string basses, which is always of telling character 
| even when the rest of the orchestra is playing its 
| softest.’ 

Dr. Ley found in South Africa great enthusiasm 
for the organ : 

‘I played organ solos at orchestral concerts at 
Cape ‘Town and Durban, giving them some Bach, 
which they evidently enjoyed; at all events they 
asked for more. ‘The success of organ solos at such 
| concerts down there makes one wonder why they 
are rarely if ever included in concerts in this 
country. Musicians’ generally are amazingly 
ignorant of Bach’s organ music, and I believe 
they would welcome opportunities for getting to 
know it better.’ 

Among organ composers other than 
Dr. Ley has a special liking for Franck 
Rheinberger : 

*Rheinberger is very much underrated,’ he said. 
* The best of his Sonatas are fine—better for church 
|than concert-hall, though. Their breadth, and a 
| certain architectural quality make them sound their 
| best only in a church, especially a big and resonant 
|one. Transcriptions? Let’s have plenty, so long 
|as they are chosen with discretion, and with due 
regard to the particular instrument on which they 
are to be played—and the particular building, too. 
For example, it is ludicrous to attempt (say) 
|the slow movement from Debussy’s Quartet on 
|an organ that has no delicate stops; or the 
| Metstersinger Overture on a small two-manual. 
| Yet one hears this sort of thing done.’ 
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Speaking of Church music, he was emphatic on | 
the importance of maintaining our old choral | 
foundations : 

“It has been a great thing for music 
country. 
national music that has had an unbroken tradition 
for centuries, and, despite some weak periods, it 
has to its credit a fine list of music, genuinely 
English.’ 

He went on to speak with enthusiasm of the 
present revival of our old polyphonic composers. 
They are already well represented in the service 
lists at Christ Church Cathedral, and will be 
even more so in the future. The repertory of the 
Christ Church Cathedral choir—a copy of which 
is before us as we write—is a very fine one, and a 
convincing proof of Dr. Ley’s assertion as to the 
great contribution made to English music by the 
long line of her Church composers. 

A few days ago, the Daz/y Telegraph, in a 
laudatory notice of a recital given by Dr. Alcock 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, said : 

As long as we can hear such safe pedalling, such 
rhythmic precision, and such delicate and significant 
phrasing . . there is no need to belittle our English 
organists in order to begrand the talent of other 
countries. 


in this | 


Exactly ; and we hope our daily press will more 
and more see that there are many organ recitals 
that are at least as well worthy of critical notice as 
the average concert. The public is a long way 
from realising that in such organists as Henry Ley, 
and half a dozen others, we have players who, 
both as artists and technicians, are of the same 
rank as our best pianists and violinists. But they 
do their work behind a curtain, and the public 
dearly likes not only to hear, but tosee. ‘The pianist’s 
hands, the fiddler’s bow, and the conductor’s 
baton are miraculous, no doubt; but a skilful 
organist’s four hands—two of them in boots—are 
not a bit less wonder-working. 


NEGATIVE IN MUSIC 
ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


THE 
By 


Though for many hundreds of years composers 
have been attempting to increase the expressive 
powers of music, they have not yet found the 
means of expressing a simple negative. In every 
language it is possible to conjure up clearly-detailed 
pictures and at the same time to deny their 
existence—a splendid Past that is no more, a 
dreary Future that shall never be. For instance, 
a man might write: “We see no more the legions 
of Imperial Rome marching boldly over England’s 
grassy roads, with silver eagles proudly carried in 
the van, with spears and shields and helmets 
flashing in the sun; nor can we hear the rhythmic 


tread of marching men, nor bleat of frightened | 


flocks that scamper down some steep decline,’ &c. 
Here the writer appeals to our sense of seeing and 
however, 


is never real. I have no means, 


In fact, it is the only department of our | 


the same time positive and negative, because as 
|soon as I have created the musical atmosphere 
‘for the marching soldiers I have breathed upon 
the whitened bones of two thousand years ago 
and clothed them with sinews and flesh, trans- 
forming them into a mighty army before whom 
sheep would scamper as wildly as they did in 
years gone by. 

Or a man might write: “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth while the evil 
days come zo/, nor the years draw nigh that thou 
|shalt say I have no pleasure in them; while the 
| sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars be 
|not darkened, nor the clouds return after the 
rain: in the days when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble . Here he has given us a 
picture of gloom and depression, clearly seen 
and carefully drawn, yet non-existent. The evils 
foreseen are in the evil days which, for the present 
at any rate, come 7o/. 

How is a composer to set this famous passage 
to music ? Is he to ask himself what the words 
really imply, or is he to fix his attention upon the 
words, which suggest an easily-obtained atmosphere, 
‘darkened,’ ‘tremble’? ‘That little word ‘not’ 
having crept into the sentence upsets the obvious 
treatment of this passage which implies just the 
opposite of what the key words suggest. The 
words ‘when the evil days come not’ certainly 
imply that the Present is good; and the words 
* When the sun is not darkened’ no less certainly 
imply that to-day is bright. But would a composer 
be justified in flying in the face of the words to 
extract the sense? Not until music has dis- 
covered one single sound that shall negative its 
assertions. 

Again, how is a composer to set the following 
lines from a poem by Elroy Flecker 

Mute is battle’s brazen horn 

That rang for Priest and King. 
The poet has donetwo things: he has made us see 
the brazen horn, yet by the first word * mute’ he 
has silenced it for ever. How shall a composer 
realise these two thoughts? He might, quite 
justifiably and with impish humour, mute the 
horns ; but muted horns are very dillerent from 
horns that are mute. He is indeed in a dilemma, 
for if he does not somehow suggest the horn the 
thought is incomplete, and if he as much as 
suggests a horn the thought is_ incorrect. 
Compared to this, squaring the circle is as easy 
as playing snap. 

Composers whose imagination is easily fired 
by a single word have frequently induced the 
wrong mood for a song, or misinterpreted the 
poet’s meaning. Elgar, in his fine part-song 
Death on the Hills, has to set the following 
words (referring to the dusky shadows upon the 
hillside) : 

No wind blows chill upon them 
Nor are they lashed by rain. 


hearing, but the sight and sound, though definite, This sentence clearly visualises a fierce slanting 
of | 


setting this passage to music so that it shall be at! 


rain and at the same time expressly states that it 


was not this fierce slanting rain which they 
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encountered. Elgar has fixed 
word ‘lashed,’ and has made 
and splash of the rain which, 
us, never fell. 


upon this potent | and lopsided convention that gives Queen’s Hall 
audible the hiss| audiences ample opportunities for hearing Franck’s 
the poet assures| Symphony, the Symphonic Variations, Zes Zo/ides, 


and the not wholly satisfactory Ze Chasseur maudit 


One of the most famous songs in the world,| and ballet music from //z/da, and yet allows no 
Ich grolle nicht, is surely a misunderstanding of | single hearing of any one of his organ pieces. It 


the 


poem. 


passionately an emotional crisis experienced in| is not suitable for concert performance. 
The exact nature of that crisis is never | however, very little in this argument. 


the Past. 


The poet is here considering dis-| may be said in excuse that Franck’s organ music 


There is, 
Every year 


for a moment in doubt, but the mood of the poem we sit through dozens of orchestral works and 
is fixed by ‘nicht,’ and consequently the words| scores of violin and pianoforte solos that are longer, 
“Ich grolle nicht’ must imply ‘I am now calm,’| duller, and of infinitely less value than the pick of 
otherwise the poet is contradicting himself, as| Franck’s twelve organ pieces. 


though a man should say, I do not wish to be 
rude, but you are the ugliest man I ever saw’ ; or, 
as a preacher did once actually say from a London 
pulpit, “My friends, I do not wish to speak evil of 
the dead, but Byron’s life was rotten to the core.’ 
Schumann, however, hurled himself into the poem 
and fixed his initial inspiration upon the ‘ grolle’ 
rather than upon the nicht.’ And very thankful 
should we be that he did so ; the song might have 
been more truthful, but it is not likely that it 
would have been so fine. 

If Elgar and Schumann nod, at least they nod 
in good company, for Bach himself frequently 
followed the attractive word rather than the under- 
iving sense. In the St J/atthew Passion, imme- 
diately after the betrayal scene, the chorus sings 
* Have lightnings and thunders their fury forgotten ? 
Let Hell with its manifold terrors affright them.’ 
This means that if lightnings and thunders will not 
fall upon this murderous throng (as indeed they do 
not), then let Hell open her mouth upon them. 
Logically, the passage should be, first, a simple 
question, ' Have lightnings and thunders their fury 
forgotten ?’ Then silence, followed by the terrifying 
alternative illuminated by all the horrors of Hell. 
But fortunately Bach did otherwise, and focussing 
his attention upon the word /Aunder, he gave to 
his basses a prolonged fury which the thunder 
itself had forgotten and which it certainly could 
not wish to emulate. 

Perhaps after all it is better that composers 


should ignore Logic and follow Fancy, for Fancy | 


gives us many joys, untruthful though they be; 
but Logic gives us little else but ponderous tomes 
of unreadable rubbish, and of course—this little 


essay. 


CESAR FRANCK, ORGANIST: 
6. DECEMBER 


By 


' 
10, 1822 


Harvey GRACE 


No one can read the steadily growing Franck 
literature without being struck by the comparatively 
scanty notice given to the composer’s organ music. 
There is a double reason for this. Few of our 
musical writers have more thana slight acquaintance 
with the organ and its repertory, and they are 
likely to know little or nothing about Franck’s 
organ music, for the good—or bad—reason that it 
is never heard in our concert halls. It is an absurd 





However, Franck suffers in good company. 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Saint-Saéns, 
Widor, Reger, Boéllmann, Vierne, Howells—all 
these and others have written organ music at least 
as good as, and often better than, the rest of their 
output, but we have to go to church in order to 
hear any of it. Think, for example, of the limited 
range of pianoforte sonatas that are played, 
year in and year out; it would be easy to point 
to at least a dozen organ sonatas well above the 
average pianoforte example. But they are never 
heard, partly because as a rule they bear 
on their title-page names outside the magic 
circle of accepted classics, and even more because 
they are written for an instrument that concert- 
givers refuse to regard as anything more than a 
machine for filling in backgrounds—usually of a 
saponaceous ve/igioso character. 

Somebody rashly dubbed the organ the king of 
instruments, and Berlioz called it the Pope. Both 
were wrong ; it is really a bloated Cinderella. 

However, I must resist the temptation to dwell 
on this curious neglect of the organ as a concert 
solo instrument—a neglect inexcusable in a country 
rich in fine organs and players, and with a very 
large organ public. It is touched on here because 
the matter is specially important in the case of 
Franck, the whole of whose creative work was 
affected for good and ill by his connection with the 
organ. It is no exaggeration to say that a full 
knowledge of Franck, both as man and musician, 
is impossible without an intimate knowledge of his 
organ music. On the other hand, we may obtain 
a complete insight into Franck’s personality and 
methods by a study of his organ works alone. 
This being so, Franck enthusiasts might observe 
his centenary in less profitable ways than in 
considering his organ music (which I hope to 
discuss fully in a later article), his relations with 
the instrument, and its influence on his compositions 
in general. 

The history of music is a cheering record of 
frustrated parental intentions. Had all the fathers 
and mothers—especially the fathers—of musicians 
been cursed with obedient sons, what a lot of 
masterpieces would have remained unwritten! 
The case of Franck, however, is out of the 
common run. His father urged him to follow a 
musical career, but set his mind on the one that 
we least of all associate with the name of Franck. 
Young César was to be a pianoforte virtuoso 
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-en’s Hall and a composer of showy pianoforte music a| Players of to-day who pooh-pooh as clumsy any 
z Franck’s | Thalberg, in fact. Instead, Franck fére had the | organ that does not bristle with accessories, might 
Ss Eolides, mortification of seeing his son distinguish himself | well bear in mind the improvisations of Franck 
“r maudit in Organ-playing and fugue, marry an actress, and|at St. Clotilde: with all its tonal beauties, 
allows no forsake the glories of the concert-platform for the|his organ must have been awkward to manage 
ieces. It obscurity of the organ-loft. His first post was at;}compared with those of the same size _ built 
yan music St. Jean-St. Frangois au Marais, whither he went/at the present time. Judging from Rongier’s 
There is, while still in the twenties, and soon after his picture of Franck at the keyboard, the mere 
very year marriage. Here he had a fine Cavaillé-Col, | drawing of a stop meant the pulling out of a 
vorks and presented to the church a short time before by| young piece of timber not less than a foot in 
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positions 


the famous builder himself. An even better'length. Yet Frank improvised on it in such 
end of example of Cavaillé-Col’s art awaited Franck at a way as to cast a spell on his hearers. This 
se fathers | St Clotilde, where, about ten years later, he is no mere fanciful estimate arrived at by a 
nusicians | tOOk up the post that he held until his death. handful of affectionate disciples. We know 
a tt of Here for thirty-two years, every Sunday and how, a student of nineteen, he astounded his 
awritten ! Feast-day, and towards the close of his life every examiners by the complexity and length of his 
of the Friday morning too, Franck was at his organ. treatment of an extemporisation test. Set to 
follow a What it meant to him we know from a remark improvise a fugue and a piece in sonata form, on 
quoted by d’Indy: "If you only knew how I love themes given by the examiners, young César 
this instrument! It is so supple beneath my combined the two subjects, and developed them 
fingers, and so obedient to all my thoughts.’|at such length as to bewilder his examiners, who 
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disqualified him and gave the prize to a more | enabled such men as Handel, Beethoven, Wagner, 


orthodox performer. 


Only after persuasion by his|and Berlioz to compose with one hand while 


master, Benoist, did they give him a second prize. | fighting or carrying on controversies with the other. 
In the opinion of d’Indy, ‘no other modern|It may truly be said of him that he never 


organist, not excepting the most 


renowned | really found himself until he was lost ; 


his dis- 


executants, would bear the most distant comparison’ | appearance into the dusk of St. Clotilde was the 


with Franck in the matter of improvisation, and he} beginning of a great public career. 


It is no wild 


adds that on April 3, 1866, Liszt, after hearing | supposition that had there been no organ-loft there 


the church lost 
Franck was a_ bom 
most famous 


Franck 
amazement. 
organist. 


extemporise, left 

In a_ word, 
His monument and the 
of his portraits show him at the console, 
and his fellow organists, with natural pride, 
more easily figure him there than in the class-room 
or the concert hall. 

In order to realise the influence of the organ on 
Franck’s work as composer we have to begin by 
noting two facts. First, what is generally agreed to 
be his second period began at the time of his 
appointment to St. Clotilde in 1858, and, second, 
for nearly twenty years, z.e., until the beginning of 
his third period (1876) he wrote almost exclusively 
church and organ music, the exceptions being 
three songs and one pianoforte piece. Thereafter he 
widened his range, but he remained very much the 
church musician, his works during the last fourteen 
years of his life including the /ax/asia, Cantabile, 
Piece [léroique, and the Three Chorals for organ; 
Lorganiste, a set of fifty-nine pieces for organ 


or harmonium; three books of transcriptions 
for organ of Pieces and Studies by Alkan; 
The Beatitudes, Rebecca, La Procession, and 
Psalm 150. 


This is in marked contrast to his first period 
work, which consisted chiefly of such pianoforte 
pieces as the duet on God save the King, the Grand 
Caprice, transcriptions of four of Schubert’s songs, 
two Fantasias on airs from Dalayrac’s opera 
Gulistan, the Fantasia on two Polish airs—in fact, 
the output that we should expect from a gifted 
youngster bidden by his father to be a Thalberg. 
But his real bent began to show itself ten years 
before the end of this first period. Thus, in 1846, 
he wrote a pianoforte duet on Greétry’s Lucile ; 
but he had already begun the eclogue Auth, and 
the first sketch of Zhe Beatitudes lay on his desk. 
Perhaps no chronological table of a composer’s 
works shows a more definite change of character 
than that of Franck at the point when he took up 
his second and final organ appointment. Not 
without reason does d’Indy describe the organ-loft 
at St. Clotilde as ‘that quiet and fixed haven 
which was the starting-point of a new phase in his 
art.’ No doubt Franck lost something by this 
willing entry into a long period of seclusion and 
routine, but thé fact remains that practically 
without exception all his best work was written 
during these thirty-two years. A maturity spent 
as a successful musician in the public eye might 
have produced music more varied in character and 
universal in appeal; it could hardly have given 
us much of greater depth and beauty. It might 
even have meant failure, for Franck had not a trace 


of the blend of egoism, arrogance, and pugnacity that | Zetter: 





in| would have been no Symphony, no Quartet and 


Quintet, no Prelude, Choral, and Fugue, and no 
Symphonic Variations. 

I said above that the influence of the organ on 
Franck was for both good avd ill. So far as I am 
aware the matter has not hitherto been discussed 
in detail, probably because the organ is well-known 
to few outside the ranks of organists and their 
congregations.” It is easy to deal with the debit 
side, because the matter is one of the letter 
rather than of the spirit, and so we can point to 
chapter and verse. As to the credit side, we can 
do little more than generalise. 

There are signs that just now Franck is under a 
cloud in France and in some English musical 
circles, mainly because of his prevailing seriousness 
and his tendency to lengthy development. The 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand at present, is 
not likely to grow. The past decade has given 
us a surfeit of leg-pulling and tongue-in-the- 
cheek music, and more and more we are 
returning with relief to the classics and to the 
modern composers who derive from them. ‘There 
will be room for Franck in our concert-rooms for 
a long time yet, despite the flavour of the organ- 
loft that he so often brings with him. Or, instead 
of ‘despite,’ may we not say ‘because’? This 
leisurely self-communing is the very essence of 
Franck. It is not for all palates, but those of us 
to whom it appeals will agree that this was the 
good thing that Franck found in the organ-loft. 
It is a rare thing, too. We are not likely to be 
overburdened with music that says its say with 
so little regard to the gallery and the virtuoso. 

Before discussing the less satisfactory results of 
the organ influence, we may note the indebtedness 
of one or two works so far as form is concerned. 
Thus, the Prelude, Choral, and Fugue and the 
Prelude, Aria, and _ Finale’ for pianoforte 
undoubtedly owe something to the organ Prelude, 
Fugue, and Variation, written about twenty years 


before. Even more plainly is the Symphony fore- 
shadowed—its origin is obviously the /2ée 
Symphonique for organ. ‘There are marked 


likenesses in regard to form: both works begin 
with a slow introduction, which is repeated ; in 
both the slow movement contains a quick section 
which does duty as a Scherso, and in both the 
principal subject in the first movement has a place 
in the Aiva/e. Very striking is the strong family 
likeness between the dominating idea of the 
organ work—especially the passage in which 
its opening three notes are used as a question: 


* Since writing the above, I find the point touched on in an admir- 
able article by Mr. W. Wright Roberts, in the current Music and 
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and the beginning of the first subject of the 
Symphony : 


Allegro non troppo. 
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Alfred Lenoir| 
“THE FRANCK MONUMENT BEFORE THE BASILICA OF ST. CLOTILDE 


Further, the canonic treatment of the Symphony is 
twice anticipated in the organ piece. 

Mention of canon at once reminds us of 
Franck’s liberal use of this device—indeed, it is 
sometimes said that he shows too great a partiality 
for it. In his hands, however, it becomes so 
powerfully expressive that the objection does not 
stand. It would be difficult to find in any one 
work finer examples of the expressive use of canon 
than those in the opening movement and the 








Finale of the Symphony. In the former, the 
canonic treatment of the first subject heightens its 
urgent, striving character; in the /iza/e it increases 
the headlong energy and jubilation. However, 
my object here is not to prove that Franck was 
singularly successful in the use of canon, but to 
show that it is one of the excellences due to his 
connection with the organ. Canon has always been 
a device specially favoured by organists, partly, no 
doubt, because of its scholastic character, but far 
more because the organ is the only solo instrument 
on which so exact a form of imitation can be 
shown with the utmost clearness, and with little 


| Sculptor 


trouble, thanks to the contrasts in pitch, colour, and 
power easily provided by the simultaneous use of 
several keyboards. 


Franck wrote few fugues, but we may be sure 


that he would have written even fewer but for his 
organ experience. The combination of a fugue 
and choral in his best-known pianoforte work may 
be traced to this source, and the beautiful fugal 
passage in the first movement of the Quartet 
is real organ writing. 
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But the influence of the organ was often less 
happy, it must be confessed. Look at the picture | 
of Franck at the keyboard. All too plainly he is | 
marking time with left hand and pedals, while the | 
right hand is negotiating the cumbrous stops. His| 
organ works suffer badly from stagnant moments 
that suggest halts for registration, and there can be 
no doubt that his long spell of organ-playing made | 
him less and less susceptible to the irritating effect 
of such purely utilitarian bridge-passages. It is 
one of the snares of which all organists have to| 
beware. Not for nothing have they acquired an 
evil reputation in the matter of rhythm. They are 
prone to hold up even so continuous an affair as a 
fugue in order to make some change in registration. 
The halt over, they carry on the thread unconscious 
of damaged rhythm, because they make up the 
deficiency mentally. But what of the hearer? He 
is concerned only with the texture of the music 
and when the organist lets it go for a moment the 
result is as disastrous as it would beif an orchestral 
performance were held up while a horn player 
changed his crook. Franck’s music abounds in 
passages suggestive of an organist improvising and 
repeating on a manual 
while changing stops on the first. Sometimes the 
crossing to manual is merely the 
easy and obvious way of obtaining contrast. Here, | 
from the movement the Quartet, a 
typical passage that occurs to the mind at once: 


a short passage second 


over a second 


slow of is 


rail, t 
si a tempo 






6% 


[he undue proportion of full closes and more 
or less exact repetitions of short phrases in this 
movement show only too plainly the hand of the 
organist— and an organist constantly playing on an | 


instrument in which the bulk of the registration 
called for time. It would be easy to quote 
many examples of this unfortunate result of 


Franck’s organistship. 
His treatment of the orchestra, too, suggests | 
registration rather than orchestration. He uses} 
his forces like manuals or groups of stops. At 
such irritating moments as this in the Symphony: 
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we seem to see him in his loft at St. Clotilde drop. 
ping on to his Choir manual for no better reason 
than that the Choir manual is there to be dropped 
on, as an easy way of obtaining variety or breathing- 
space, or both. And his use of the brass often 
sounds like an organist bringing on his Great 
reeds. 

Finally, we shall not be far wrong if we ascribe 
to the organ and to his constant improvising thereon 
the cloying chromaticism that weakens a good deal 
of his later works. ‘here is comparatively little of 
it in the Séx Preces, but it is laid on with a trowel 
in some pages of the Z%ree Chorals, so we see 
that the habit grew on him. There is this to be 
said, however: many of these passages are more 
tolerable on the organ than on any other instru- 
ment because the comparatively cold and fixed 
tone of the organ reduces their emotional quality. 
Moreover the resonance of a big and reverberant 
building treats them kindly by obscuring some of 
the details. But they are blemishes, and must 
be laid at the door of the instrument that with its 
hoary tradition of modulating over pedal-points and 
of providing short impromptu links between tonally 


unrelated details of a service is _ constantly 
tempting the player from the diatonic path. 
Is it far-fetched to suggest that the crawling 


and finger-shifting touch of the old school of organ 
playing is partly responsible for the over-chromatic 
character of so much organ music? Even Bach 
was apt to be over-lavish with his accidentals in 
his slow treatment of chorals. I have never gone 
into the matter, but I hazard a guess that he is 
more chromatic in his slow organ movements than 


in any other considerabie portion of his output. 


A word should be said as to Franck’s compara- 
tive failure as a writer of music for liturgical use. 
He was too early for the revival of the pure plain 
song tradition—one of the most fruitful of musical 
events, outside as well as inside the Church—and 
the older polyphonic music was a closed book that 
had still to wait for its reopening. Speaking of 
Franck’s shortcomings in this respect, d’Indy quotes 
M. Charles Bordes, who, after describing a 
noisy Quontam tu solus as suggesting a chorister 


|in a merry condition,’ goes on : 


Pages such as these fill us with bitter regret that 
Franck started his career too soon to take part in our 
movement to reform sacred music. Knowing little of 
Palestrina, with whose beauties, as he informed me 
himself, he had only superficially come in contact, and 
whose religious appropriateness he did not appreciate, 
as with so many musicians of his generation, his interest 
stopped short at the writing and artifices of that style 
of composition. 


And d’Indy gives yet another reason for the 
inadequacy of Franck’s Church music as a whole. 
During his term at St. Clotilde the funds were 
not sufficient for the purchase of music for special 
occasions, so the clergy continued the old custom 
of calling on their organist. Franck answered the 
call, but he was rarely able to devote anything like 
the due amount of time to the composition of 
these special settings of the offices. 
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An unequal composer, then, even in the field of the Austin Friars, Canterbury. The first mention 


calculated to call forth the very best that was in so 
devoted a son of the Church. Probably no other 


composer of his rank holds so high a position by | 


virtue of so small a proportion of a huge output. 


| 
| 


Yet he had the right flame in him, and the will-| 
power to keep it bright through a long life of | 
routine work in organ-loft and drudgery in class- | 


rooms. Mr. Ernest Newman wrote in 1910: 
This gentle, humble, and retiring man was the 
biggest force in French music of the latter half of the 
19th .century, and has given it, by his own work 
and through his pupils, an influence so fecund that its 
vigour is still undiminished. 


Organists may well be proud that so rare 
a spirit not only followed their calling, but gloried 
in it. The organ loft is narrow, but not necessarily 
narrowing. Because its occupants are out of sight 
and free from the temptations that go with popular 
applause, they may easily end by seeing farther 
and higher than any other public performer. This 
was the case with Franck, for when all is said 
as to the ill effect of the organ in regard to 
details of his music, the fact remains that when he 
reached his full height and began his third period 
in 1876 he had already spent nearly thirty years as 
an organist. And—a final and clinching fact—he 
wrote nearly all his greatest music during the last 
fourteen years of his life, during which period he 
seems to have been more assiduous in his Church 
work than at any other time in his long career. 


NEW LIGHT 
ON EARLY TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XXVI.—S1R WILLIAM HAWTE 

Considerable confusion has been caused by the 
very name of this composer, for the simple reason 
that the prefix ‘Sir’ was applied to a priest as well 
as to a knight, inasmuch as some of the MSS. 
containing compositions by Hawte definitely give 
his full name as ‘Sir William Hawte, wzz/es,’ there is 
no question that the composer is to be equated 
with a knight and not with a priest. However, 
strange as it may seem, there has been a new 
difficulty over the identity of the particular wzz/es, 
for it appears that there were two individuals of the 
same name almost contemporaneous ; at least, there 
were two knights of that name who flourished, one 
under Henry VII. and the other under Henry VIII. 
Yet the difficulty is easily solved, inasmuch as 
experts are agreed that the MSS. containing Hawte’s 
compositions are almost certainly prior to the year 
1500; in fact, the .Pepysian Catalogue, MS. 1236, 
is tentatively dated as from the period of King 
Edward IV., that is to say, from 1461-82. 
Neither Burney nor Hawkins furnishes any 
biographical data for this early Tudor composer, 
and Mr. Henry Davey gives no help save that he 
prefers to date the period of Hawte’s activity as 
‘1480-1500’ (History of English Music, New 
Edition, 1921, p. 81). As will be seen, Hawte 
flourished under Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard 
III., and Henry VII. 

Sir William Hawte was son of William Hawte, 
Esquire, who made his will on May 9, 1462, and who 
desired that his body was to be buried in the church 





in official records of William Hawte is on May 109, 
1457, when he received a commission to see about 
the erection of beacons on the sea-coast. In this 
commission he is styled ‘William Hawte the 
younger ’—his father being still alive; and we may 
therefore assume that he was then over twenty-one 
years of age, which would place his birth as circa 
1436. His father died in 1464, and on November 23, 
1465, the name of ‘ William Hawte, Knight,’ appears 
in a commission regarding forfeitures. In 1468 
October 9) he was one of the commissioners for 
musters at Sandwich ; and in the following year was 
a commissioner of array (October 29, 1469)—the 
commission being renewed in the years 1470 and 
1471. 

Between the years 1471 and 1474 Sir William 
Hawte was an important county magnate, and in 
1475 he appears as Sheriff of Kent. So highly was 
he esteemed by Edward IV. that the King, on 
May 29, 1478, granted him an annuity of 
twenty marks from the previous Michaelmas (Ca/. 


Pat. Rolls, Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., 
1476-85, p. 100). 
Under Richard III. we find other important 


commissions given to Sir William Hawte between 
the years 1483 and 1485; and he was in equal 
favour with Henry VII., who, on December 9, 1485, 
appointed him, with others, ‘to deliver the gaol of 
the castle of Canterbury for this turn’—a similar 
commission being given him on October 16, 1487 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VII., pp. 70 and 213). On 
May 26, 1490, he was appointed a commissioner of 
array, and on April 5, 1491, he received another 
commission. His name appears first on the list of 
commissioners appointed to deliver the gaol of the 
castle of Canterbury on March 7, 1492, and again 
on October 28, 1493. 

Meantime, between the years 1475 and 1495 Sir 
William Hawte had devoted much time to his 
musical studies, and co-operated with the great 
Benedictine Prior Sellyng in furthering learning in 
the Claustral School of Canterbury. From internal 
evidence there is good reason to believe that 
Hawte’s musical compositions date from this period, 
that is, during the last quarter of the 15th century 
practically coincident with the rule of William 
Selling, who was Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
from 1472 to 1495. Selling, like Hawte, was also in 
favour with Henry VII., who appointed him one of 
his ambassadors to the Pope in 1486. And it is of 
interest to note that, as has been seen in the 
preceding article,* John Dygon studied at the 
monastic school of Canterbury, where he was a 
novice between the years 1497 and 1504. 

On July 13, 1495, Hawte was joined in a com- 
mission for County Kent, figuring with such 
notabilities as the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Marquis of Dorset, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl 
of Oxford, the Earl of Northumberland, the Ear! of 
Shrewsbury, and others. He received a_ similar 
commission on June 20, 1496, and again on 
October 24 of same year. 

A close search of the Patent Rolls does not reveal 
any later mention of Hawte, and it is fair to assume 
that he died in 1498 or 1499, certainly before 1500. 
It is well to note that his name was variously spelled 
‘Haut,’ ‘ Haute,’ and ‘Hawte’; and it is of common 
knowledge that the Hautes were important county 





* See Musical Times for May, 1€22. 
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people of Kent in the 12th-15th centuries, As Canon which has survived, though we sometimes hear 
Jenkins writes in his Diocesan History of Canterbury,| of Mireille. 
apropos of some of the greater houses failing prior} Xomeo and juliet, when thoroughly analysed, is 
to the 16th century, ‘the Hautes,’ like the Pluckleys| only to be compared with Faust in so far as the 
and Surrendens, ‘failed in the male line,’ and we can| former is based upon the latter. The imitations 
thus conclude that Sir William Hawte died without | (not to call them plagiarisms) are many, and quite 
issue in 1498 or 1499. The property then passed to | cleverly introduced, but they are undeniably there, 
his brother, Sir Thomas Hawte, who died early in| and they have saved the opera from sinking into 
1503, leaving a son William, whose wardship was | the oblivion which has swallowed up so many of its 
granted to Sir Henry Frowyk and Thomas Jakes, on |fellows. So far as the English adaptation of the 
July 20, 1503 (Cal. Pat. Rolls Henry VII., 1494-| libretto is concerned, the music has to bear the 
1509, p. 308). | added dead weight of a text—however beautiful in 
As to the value of Hawte’s compositions the| itself, and largely borrowed from Shakespeare- 
specimens that remain are sufficient to stamp him | fitted to it, not a translation of the text which it was 
as a not unworthy disciple of the school of Newark | composed to express. 
and Fairfax. He was certainly a gifted musical} It is undeniable that Gounod possessed genius, 
amateur, as is revealed in his two beautiful settings of a| that he had an eminent appreciation of melody, and 
three-part Benedicamus Domino, at Magdalen College, | that he was frequently happy in his orchestration ; 
Cambridge* in the Pepysian MS. 1236. Other | but, with all these points in his favour, he seems to 
compositions by him will be found in the same|have been unable to maintain equality of work. 
MS., and also in Add. MS. 5665, in the British} Hence we find frequent lapses from the sublime to 
Museum, including a charming three-part S/e//a triviality, if not banality. 
Faust, it will be remembered, was at first published 


Coeli. } 
| without the appendix, which consists of ‘ Dio possente,’ 
WHO WROTE GOUNOD’S FAUST? |*Quando a te lieta,’ and ‘La Notte di Valpurgis.’ 
By A. KEAY That was an afterthought, added much later, in proof 
— ‘ whereof its copyright has not yet lapsed, although 


If it be permissible to doubt the authenticity of | that for the rest of the opera expired long ago. 
that which we have learned to call Shakespeare’s| These three items are undoubtedly Gounod’s own, 
works, and to say so publicly, why should we not | and they are the only ones in the opera which, from 
dare to discuss the authenticity of the great opera | a musical point of view, are not of a first-class order. 
which is commonly called Gounod’s Faust? The! The banality of the second is pronounced, and the 
following tale (for the veracity of which no guarantee | poverty of the third is scarcely lessso. ‘ Diopossente’ 
was, or is now, given) was told to the writer in| is admittedly a beautiful song, and not inappropriate 
musical circles at Paris many years ago, and, it|as introduced, but its accompaniment is not on a 
was said, had there obtained considerable circulation | level with the rest of the opera, 

In view of these considerations it appears that the 

One of the students at the Paris Conservatoire « hile French legend quoted is not without foundation. The 
Gounod was its director is said to have composed an idea of temporary inspiration during the period of 
opera which, before proceeding to its publication, he | the composition of a single opera, an inspiration 
decided to submit to his director with a view to lacking in twelve others, is scarcely to be regarded 
obtaining his opinion of the work. On various | serjously. And it is almost incredible that a man 
subsequent occasions he asked for that opinion, but should be able to change his style so absolutely 
Gounod always put him off with the excuse that he had as not to produce spontaneous chasactastatics of a 
not had time to examine the opera. Shortly thereafter er . - “ re 
a new opera by Gounod was announced for production. similar line of thought during the thirty years which 
The said student went to the first representation to hear elapsed between the production of Safe and that 
it, and was so upset by hearing his own work produced of Le Tribut de Zamora. 
as the composition of another man that his mind gave 
way under the strain. In vulgar parlance, he became | 


and credence : 





a lunatic. 
‘ — : — aie 
Whether that story is true or not is now of little A PRECURSOR OF THE SAXOPHONE 
importance, for, as in the case of Shakespeare, we By Tom S. WOTTON 


have the work, and, like his, it is unique in its way. 
But it may be worth while to inquire what there is} When, about 1840, Adolphe Sax invented the 
in the French master’s other works capable of | Saxophone, he claimed no priority for the principle 
repudiating or supporting the above legend. on which it was based, although it was one that 
Prior to the production of Faust, Gounod, as an| differed from that adopted for any of the 
operatic composer, was regarded as a failure. His| instruments in the orchestras of his day. His object 
Sapho and La Nonne Sanglante died almost as| was to create an entirely new tone-colour, one that 
soon as they were born, and the U/ysse music did | should partake of some of the characteristics of the 
nothing to establish its composer’s fame. Faus¢| brass, wood-wind, and stringed instruments. After 
did. At first its reception at Paris was cordial only. | several attempts, he produced a bass instrument, 
It was different from anything which preceded it,| standing in B flat, with a written compass from 
and was fully appreciated only when better under- | B below the bass to C in the treble clef, a semitone 
stood. Finally, it placed Gounod in the front rank} Over three octaves. It made its first appearance in 
of operatic composers of his day. Of the nine operas| Kastner’s biblical opera Le dernier roi de Juda, in 
he subsequently composed, not one added to his 1844. Modifications were introduced later, involving 
fame. Romeo and Juliet is the only one of them|the reduction of the compass to two octaves and a 
- - - fourth or fifth, and, as with the saxhorns, the Belgian 

*Mr. Henry Davey writes of this composition as ‘a five-voiced | maker turned out a complete family, ranging from a 


Beacdicamus Domine, but Mr. H. B. Collins assures ne that the ° cc 
MS. consists of ‘two separate compositions, each for 3 voices.’ sopranino saxophone toa double-bass. The principle 
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was the same in all—a beating (single) reed com-| he called it a *Tenoroon,’* Lazarus’s ‘Tenoroon’ 
bined with a conical tube, as opposed, on the one| (labelled as such) is now (or was) in the Museum of 
hand, to the clarinet, with a similar reed, but with| the Brussels Conservatoire, placed correctly, with 
a cylindrical tube ; and, on the other, to the oboe| the saxophones, amongst instruments with a beating 
and bassoon, with conical tubes, but played with| reed and conical tube. There were two specimens 


double reeds. 
of the new 
indeed been tentatively employed for the other reed 
instruments, but without success. 

Before leaving the saxophone, it may be as well 
to correct a misstatement, which, from Gevaert 
onwards, has appeared in most of the books dealing 
with instruments. We are told that Meyerbeer wrote 
for the 
that he employed one in L’A/ricaine. To assert 
that there is no part for the instrument amongst his 
unpublished manuscripts would be rash; but it is 
certain that he wrote no part for it in his last opera, 
which was produced in April, 1865, eleven months 
after his death. 
with a declaration that it was in exact agreement 
with the original manuscript. But such an assurance 
will have but little weight with the judicious, 
conversant with the manners and customs of the 
majority of editors. At the head of the score is a 
note that ‘theatres which do not possess a bass- 
clarinet can replace it by a saxophone’; on 
p. 573, where there are parts for two bass-clarinets, 
there is another note that the part of the second can 
be taken by a saxophone ; and, on p. 600, for Vasco’s 
air, there is a part for bass-clarinet 07 saxophone, 
the alternative version being written out in full ona 
separate staff. To the thoughtful, there is something 
unconvincing about these indications. In 1865 
opera-houses were much more likely to possess a 
bass-clarinet than a saxophone, and for a master 
of colour such as Meyerbeer undoubtedly was, the 
choice of the latter for Vasco’s air seems an 
unhappy one. In any case, the suggestion of the 
employment of one instrument, should another be 
unprocurable, can hardly be taken as an example of 
the use of the first. To clinch the question, Saint- 
Saéns, in his article on Meyerbeer in 
Buissonniére, insists that alterations were introduced 
into the score, and that the references to the 
saxophone were due entirely to Fétis, in his anxiety 
to assist his compatriot, Adolphe Sax. 

In the Harmonicon for 1830, in an article on the 
‘Oboe and Bassoon,’ there is mention of a ‘recent 
invention’ of Mr. William Meikle, ‘of Scotland.’ 
It is termed an ‘Alto-Fagotto,’ but this is evidently 
a misnomer, and used only for want of a better 
word. It was not only played with a beating reed, 
but its dimensions differed from those of an 
ordinary fagottino, tenor (alto) bassoon, or dulcian. 
It was shorter—as much as 17-in. shorter than 


some models, and the bore was a much more 
pronounced cone. There were other minor 
differences. The compass was said to be from 


¢ toc, the best notes lying between g and ¢", and 
the instrument stood in B flat.* To all intents and 
purposes, Meikle’s invention was a wooden saxophone, 
shaped like a diminutive bassoon. From Musical 
Instruments, Historic, Rare, and Unique (1888), by 
A. J. Hipkins, we learn that Lazarus, the celebrated 
clarinettist, played on such an instrument when he 
was at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and that 


* These details are mostly from other sources. The Harmonicon 
merely gives the compass, and says that the instrument was played 
with a clarinet mouthpiece. 


Another difference was, that the body | 
instrument was of metal, which had/| 


saxophone—sometimes, more _ specifically, | 


The score was edited by Fétis, | 


Ecole | 


in the Military Exhibition of 1890 (Nos. 157 and 
158 of the Catalogue), made respectively by George 
Wood, late James Wood & Son, and Wood & Ivy, 
late George Wood, the first being stamped ‘ Invented 
by William Meikle.’ Unfortunately the two instru- 
ments were most carelessly described in the 
Catalogue. They were said to be 18th century, 
| although, according to the Lomdon Directory, George 
Wood did not succeed James until 1833. They were 
labelled ‘Dulcians in cc,’ and placed amongst the 
double-reed instruments. But No. 158, then in the 
possession of the Rev. F. W. Galpin, was, like 
the ‘ Tenoroon’ at Brussels, in B flat, and No. 157, 
only }-in. longer, was certainly the same pitch. 
And they were neither dulcians nor played with a 
double-reed. 
| Meikle’s invention became dead as a door-nail, and 
|its very name of ‘ Tenoroon’ was forgotten, or but 
|remembered fitfully in connection with an organ- 
| stop. Then, some twenty or thirty years later, a 
| fagottino, or tenor bassoon, was discovered at the 
Foundling Hospital. It was at first believed to be a 
| bassoon intended for a boy’s use, although the dasson 
guinte, as the French call it, was sufficiently well- 
|known to be mentioned in Berlioz’s 7yeatise on 
| Instrumentation. The late Dr. W. H. Stone took an 
| interest in the discovery, and either he or one of his 
| friends christened it a ‘Tenoroon.’ Whether the 
|name was re-coined, or whether in someone’s mind 
| there was some faint echo of Meikle’s invention, 
| matters little. From its analogy with ‘bassoon,’ the 
| name was an appropriateone. But it must be clearly 
| realised that during the past century there were two 
| different instruments called ‘ Tenoroon.’ Without a 
| firm grasp of this undoubted fact it will be impossible 
| to appreciate the curious confusion arising from this 
| double-barrelled nomenclature. 
| In August, 1829, Rossini’s W7//iam Tell was 
| produced at Paris. In the Overture, as all the world 
| knows, he placed an imitation of the Swiss Aanz 
|\des vaches, and assigned it in his score to the 
|cor anglais. Whether he had ever employed the 
|instrument previously I do not know, but being an 
Italian he noted it in the current Italian fashion— 
|the real sounds given an octave below in the 
|bass clef. Donizetti, eleven years later, in La 
| Favorite, did precisely the same thing, although his 
| opera, like Rossini’s masterpiece, was both produced 
|and published first at Paris. Verdi, eighteen years 
|later, in 1847, for .Vacbeth, used a similar notation 
| for his corno inglese, and Sandi, in his 7vattato di 
| Strumentasione pratica (1864), opens his section on 
| the instrument with, ‘For the corno inglese either the 
| violin or the bass clef is employed.’ He gives only 
|three examples, and they are all three in the bass 
| clef, viz., William Tell, 11 Giuramento (1837), and 
| Macbeth. Fortunately, there is no doubt as to the 
|last, since in Za Vita di Giuseppe Verdi, by 
| Bragagnolo & Battazzi, there are numerous pages 
| from the master’s autographs in reduced facsimile, 
|and amongst them is this particular page from 
| Macbeth. Prout says that Italian composers only 


* In Mahillon's Catalogue of the instruments in the Brussels 
Conservatoire, Vol. ii.. p. 225, it is said, ‘from information gathered 
from official sources,’ that Lazarus left the Asylum November 27, 
1821. But as then he would have been only six years old, it isa 
probable misprint for 1831. 
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employed this notation wp /o Verdi’s time, but 
obviously this is erroneous. Verdi himself adopted 
it, and some Italian composers (possibly Verdi 
amongst them) must have practised it till the century 
was nearly three-quarters past. As there is no doubt 
as to the instrument intended by Verdi, Donizetti, or 
Mercadante, so there can be no reasonable misgivings 
as to Rossini’s intentions, writing only a few years 
before them, and, like them, an Italian. 

In 1829 the cor anglais was rather a favourite 
instrument at Paris. In the April Berlioz had pub- 
lished his Eight Scenes from Faust, which contains 
parts for two of the instruments (noted in the 
modern fashion), and also the beautiful obbligato to 
Margaret’s air, afterwards incorporated in The 
Damnation of Faust. In Halévy’s La /uive, pro- 
duced in 1835, there are again parts for a couple of 
ors anglais, noted in the old French style—in the 
C clef on the second line, the real sounds being 
given In the year immediately following the 
production of 7¢// the cor anglais was heard in the 
slow movement of the /amfastic Symphony, and in 
Robert le Diable had its first performance, 
with the solo for the instrument, beloved of the 
Treatises. 

In Germany the cor anglais practically 
unknown, and readers of Berlioz’s /emoirs will 
recall the difficulties he often experienced in finding 
a player there, even as late as 1840-41. On the pro- 
duction of Rossini’s opera in Germany, the solo of 
the Overture was played on an oboe, in the absence 
of the real Simon Pure. Oddly enough, in a German 
work on ‘Instrumentation,’ published as recently 
as 1911 (!), in which the different instruments 
are treated by absolute performers on them, the 
Tell solo is actually given as an example of one 


1531 


was 


for the oboe, though the chapter is written by a| 


player on both it and the cor anglais, who was then 
attached to the opera-house at Dresden. Such is the 
force of tradition ! 

In England the instrument was equally unknown, 
and when, in May, 1830, Bishop’s mutilation of 
Rossini’s opera was given in London under the title 
of Hofer the Tell of the Tyrol, the solo of the 
Overture (Rossini’s) was, on the authority of 
Dr. Stone, played on a ‘Tenoroon,’ at the written 
pitch. There is not the slightest reason for doubting 
either of the statements, although I am unable to 
verify them. No assistance is obtained from the 
newspapers of the day. There is no mention of the 


Overture in Zhe Observer, The Spectator, The 
Standard, The Morning Advertiser (with an 
historical sketch by Sir Walter Scott), or Zhe 


Morning Post. 
have been in his place before the raising of the 
curtain, and he merely refers to the Overture in general 
terms as ‘a singularly beautiful and characteristic 
composition.” The MHarmonicon, however, has a 
review of Rossini’s work, with the Overture described : 


It commences with a graceful Andante in E minor 
for the effect of which is no less 
pleasing than novel. A brilliant A//egro follows, and 
is succeeded by the subjoined movement, in which the 
Corno Jnglese takes the melody—an imitation of a 
Nanz des Vaches. 


five violoncellos, 


The ‘subjoined movement’ is a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of the melody, with the cor anglais part 


The Times critic alone appears to | 


able to form a shrewd guess as to the reason for this 
Strange term. 

In all probability, for the production of Hofer the 
solo in the Overture was played on a ‘Tenoroon,’ 
and the information may possibly have come direct 
from Tamplini*, who is alleged to have performed 
on the instrument for the occasion. We can almost 
picture him and Bishop congratulating themselves 
on finding a substitute for the unattainable cor 
anglais. But it must not be forgotten that the 
‘Tenoroon,’ on which Tamplini played, was zo¢ the 
*‘Tenoroon’ of the Foundling Hospital, but the 
instrument on which Lazarus played, the invention 
of Mr. William Meikle, ‘of Scotland.’ In 1830 there 
was no other ‘Tenoroon’! 

Music is responsible for many peculiar theories 
and ideas, but now we come to one of the most 
peculiar ever broached. Briefly, it is this: That, 
because a particular part is performed on a particular 
instrument, when a _ mutilated version of a 
composer’s work is given in England, that ‘/Aerefor 
the composer intended that instrument, in spite of 
his having marked a different one plainly in his 
score. The absurd won seguitur leaves us 
breathless! No evidence is adduced that Rossini, 
though he lived for thirty-eight years after the Paris 
production of Ze//, ever murmured a syllable about 
his supposed intention. There is no suggestion that 
Berlioz (who corrected the proof-sheets of the opera) 
or any other French musician of the day, so much as 
hinted that Rossini had not meant the instrument 
with which they were all familiar. There is not a 
shred of warranty for the assertion that the Maestro 
| intended a ‘Tenoroon,’ beyond the fact that it was 
employed in London, and employed, not in a 
| performance superintended by the composer, but 
in a version that in some respects must have been a 
burlesque of the original. 

After this astonishing theory, it is by way of being 
| an anticlimax when we realise that the ‘ Tenoroon’ 
| that Rossini is supposed to have intended was not the 

*Tenoroon’ on which Tamplini played. Dr. Stone 
jumped to the conclusion that for AH/oer a tenor- 
bassoon was used, because he and his friends elected 
| to call the instrument a ‘ Tenoroon.’ The idea that 
|there might be another instrument also called 
|‘ Tenoroon’ never seems to have crossed his mind. 

| That Tamplini should have played his solo at the 
| written pitch is quite understandable. Both he and 
| Bishop, being ignorant probably of the cor anglais 
| except from report, would be as little likely to know 
|the Italian mode of noting it as the old French 
method, practised by Halévy. They were apparently 
equally ignorant of the pitch of a Rams des Vaches, 
| or—what comes to the same thing—credited Rossini 
| with ignorance. The Alpenhorn, on which the Swiss 
| tune is played, is usually from 4-ft. to 8-ft. long. 
But in the Brussels Conservatoire there was an 
|exceptionally large one, 3.13 metres (10-ft. 3-in.) 
| long, giving ‘very easily’ the following harmonics : 











———_o 





2 3 4 


| If we collate this natural scale with the opening 
| bars of Rossini’s melody (with the fiszicato chords 
| omitted on the first quaver of the first four bars) : 


* Afterwards bandmaster of the 48th, 96th, and 24th regiments, 


labelled ‘ Cornetio Bassetto’! We shall presently be | and author of Zhe Bandsman. (Farmer, Military Music.) 
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mae — Occasional Wotes 
Cor. ing. SREEPCPE SERS CEE SEE st scat 
—— . == The Competitive Festival movement is growing so 
fast that the amount of space hitherto allotted to it 
~~ in the .l/usical Times is inadequate. Our old custom 
& Fag. of confining such news to a four- or eight-column 
|supplement had two drawbacks: (1) Important 
—— ae | matter during the busy season had to be omitted, or 
az * je po cut down to fit the procrustean bed of the supplement. 
— ———} —— (2) The fact of such news being published on what 
siti. is technically known as an ‘inset’ seemed to imply 
a: eS that it was not sufficiently important to be included 
— = + in the body of the journal. 
etait a ~ | This is very far from being the case. The 
we see that, by adding en the thirteenth harmonic, | Competition Festival is one of the most vital factors 
they could be produced on the Brussels Alpenhorn, in the musical life of the country. Its educational 
but in the higher octave. To perform them as written | and recreative powers far exceed that of all but a 
a gigantic Alpenhorn of 20-ft. 6-in. would be required, | very few concerts, and as a means of familiarising 
an impossible instrument for the Swiss peasant with | great masses of people with fine music, both ancient 
Rossini may| and extremely modern, it has no rival. With the 


his primitive methods of construction. 
not be the fashion at present, but nevertheless he | 
was sufficient of a musician to know the approximate | 
pitch of a Ranz des Vaches. 

Surely it might have struck Bishop that it was 
a very un-Rossini-like proceeding to write a solo for 
a double-reed instrument (as I presume he knew 
the cor anglais to be) plump in the midst of 
holding-notes for instruments of the same class, 
the bassoons, to say nothing of those for the horns. 
Tamplini’s solo must have been somewhat blurred, 
especially as he was not making use of the best 
notes on Meikle’s invention. 

We now can see a probable explanation for the 
Cornetto Bassetto of the ‘subjoined movement.’ The 
arranger of the solo, being a truthful man, refused to 
mark the cor anglais, which had not been employed 
in /fofer, and he was too much of a musician to call an 
instrument with a beating-reed an ‘Alto Fagotto.’ 
He was shy at using the term ‘Tenoroon,’ which 
savoured of slang, and so invented a word recalling 
the Corno di Bassetto, which, both from its compass 
and mouthpiece, bore some resemblance to the new 


instrument. The word indeed may have been 
Meikle’s own idea. 
We need not follow Dr. Stone’s further diva- 


Apparently, because Tamplini played the 
Tell solo on a ‘Tenoroon,’ which was not the 
*‘Tenoroon’ that he (Dr. Stone) thought it was, 
therefore, in some mysterious way, the odo7 di caccia 
of Bach were really tenor-bassoons, and were treated 
as tenor instruments. As a brief answer to this, we 
have merely to quote the opening phrase for Odoe ai 


gations. 





caccia |, in the first Church Cantata : 
Ex. 3. ef 
a ~@ # ¢ # + = 
eS 7 TS = = 





The part hardly suggests a tenor one. And it is 
extremely doubtful whether the /"' would be possible 
for any fagottino of about 1740, since in Walter’s 
Mustkalisches Lexicon (1732) the upward limit of the 
ordinary bassoon is given as being * or g', and 
probably the tenor instrument would be able to 
manage -— the fourth or fifth above. 





The first London performances - Rutland Boughton’s 
Bethlehem will be given by the Streatham Philharmonic 
Society at Battersea Town Hall on December 28 and 29 at 
&%, and December 30 at 2.30; and at Streatham Town 
Hall on January 5 at 8, and January 6 at 2.30. The 
soloists will include some of the original Glastonbury cast. 





be 


beginning of the new volume in January, therefore, 
the space available for Festival news and notes will 
largely increased, and the matter will be 
embodied in the journal proper. This arrangement 
will enable us to carry out a project we have 
long had in mind—the inclusion of occasional 
articles on Festival topics from the pen of writers 
with a good inside knowledge of the movement. 


Hearty congratulations to the two new musical 
knights. Sir Henry Walford Davies and Sir Richard 
Runciman Terry have long been among the most 
strenuous and successful of musical workers. To 
speak in detail of them and their labours would be 
to repeat what everybody knows, and we can pay 
them no more handsome compliment than by con- 
fining the expression of our feelings to a mere joining 
in the general cheers. 


The balance-sheet of the Gloucester Festival shows 
a result of which the executive committee may well 
be proud. The gross receipts amounted to £8,239, 
and after payment of the very heavy expenses and 
£945 in entertainment tax, there is a net balance 
of £2,107. This is said to be a record for the 
whole two hundred years of the Festival’s history, 
the next best profit balance being that of the 
Gloucester Festival in 1913 


Very appropriately this success is followed by a 
high honour conferred on Dr. Herbert Brewer in his 
appointment to the post of High Sheriff of Gloucester. 
At the meeting of the City Council at which the 
appointment was made, Dr. Brewer, in returning 
thanks, said that this was the first time a Cathedral 
organist had been elected to such a position, and he 
felt certain that his election would give immense 
satisfaction to the profession to which he belonged. 
He was now occupying two very ancient offices—in 
fact, two of the oldest in the kingdom, for his new 
one dated back to 1483, and his organistship, which 
he had heid for nearly twenty-six years, dated back to 
1544. At the Corporation Service at the Cathedral 
on the Sunday following his election, Dr. Brewer dis- 
carded his Doctor’s robes and conducted and played 
in his Sheriff’s robe and chain of office. 





An unusually attractive programme is announced 
for the Novello Choir concert at Bishopsgate 
Institute on December 21, at 8 p.m. The choral 
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| 
items will include Bach’s Sleepers, wake ! Elgar’s | 
five Part-songs, Op. 45; Vaughan Williams’s| 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols; and shorter works by | 
Byrd, Cavendish, and Gibbons. A small orchestra, | 


Our October issue contained an article entitled 
‘Violins Old and New: Prejudice versus Facts.’ 
In it the writer showed that the value placed on old 
violins was almost entirely fictitious. He cited as 


mainly drawn from the L.S.O., and led by Mr. W.H.| evidence a contest that took place at Paris a few 


Reed, will accompany, and will also play a Purcell | 
Suite, and a Suite for Strings, arranged by Gerrard | 
Williams from Bach’s French and English Suites. | 
The soloists will be Miss Gladys Marloe and| 
Mr. John Buckley, and Mr. Harold Brooke will 
conduct. 


The choice of music for use at memorial concerts 
and services is not easy, but it is generally felt that 
the funereal side should not be over emphasised 
The following programme of an organ recital given 
on Armistice Day certainly passes the funerary 
limit 


1. Funeral March on the Death of a Hero Aeethoven 


2. Requiem A‘ternam Harwood 
3. Marche Funebre et Chant Séraphique Guilmant 
4. ‘Good-Night and Goo l-bye’ Brahms 
5. Dead March in * Saul’ Handel 
6. Chorus of Angels Clark 
7. Funeral March Chopin 
8. Chanson Triste Tchatkousky 
9. Trauermarsch, ‘ Gotterdammerung’ Wagner 
A few of these depressing items (especially the 


Rev. Scotson Clark’s Chorus of Angels) should have 
made way for something heartening—say Elgar’s 
Imperial March or Saint-Saéns’s M/arche Héroigue. 


For some years past the public has been in no 
doubt as to the views of the Dean of St. Paul’s on| 
most subjects. Only recently, however, have we 
found him making a pronouncement on Church music. 
In one of his weekly Awening Standard articles 
Dean Inge, describing a Cathedral service which he 
attended during a holiday in Sweden, says : 

The music consisted chiefiv of five or six fine old 
hymns, sung slowly to the grand German tunes. The 
whole congregation joined in the singing, in perfect 
time and in musical tones, not bawling as they do in 
Prussia. The most striking thing was the size of the 
congregation. Upsala contains only twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and there are five or six other churches, 
but three thousand five hundred persons were packed 
into the Cathedral, many standing in the aisles during 
the whole service. I thought with regret of St. Paul’s, 
half empty at the beginning of the Sunday morning | 
service, of the continual disturbance caused by people 
entering and leaving the church (at Upsala no one 
moved till the end), and of the music, in which the 
congregation cannot join. 


Most of us will feel that a Cathedral service, the | 
music of which ‘consisted chiefly of five or six old | 
hymns,’ left a good deal to be desired. This is the| 
type of service that ought to be aimed at in small | 
village and poor town churches where no choir is 
available. The service in Cathedrals and collegiate | 
churches is rightly of another type. If the Dean feels | 
that Cathedral services should include little music 
other than half-a-dozen simple hymns, what would he 
propose to do with the choral foundation? We 
agree with all he says as to the impressiveness of 
congregational singing, but there is room in most 
churches for the best efforts of both choir and 
congregation, separately and in conjunction. Most 
of the difficulties in English church music are the 
result of the gradual disappearance of the old 
distinction between the choir and people’s part of the 
service. When the people try to sing everything 
they are well on the way to singing nothing. 





years ago, whereat a number of violins, old and new, 
were played before a gathering of experts who, 
without knowing the dates or makers of the instru- 
ments, voted on them. The result was that first and 
second places went to brand-new fiddles, and the third 
to a ‘ Strad.,’ valued at over three thousand pounds 

prior to the contest, that is. No doubt its price fell 
with mark-like rapidity as soon as the result was 
known. We revert to this article because it is further 
supported by an event at a recent London concert. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Albert Sammons gave a fine 
performance of the Elgar Concerto at Queen’s 
Hall. Mr. Percy Scholes, in the Odserver of 
the following week, mentioned that a member 
of the audience was heard to remark, ‘What 
a lovely “Strad.”!’ But it wasn’t. It was a 
violin made only a few weeks before at Chiswick, 
and this was the first time Mr. Sammons had used 


it for solo purposes. The maker is Mr. Alfred 
Vincent, who happens also to be leader of the 
orchestra at His Majesty’s Theatre. The more 
widely such facts are made known the better. 


Nobody but the makers and fakers of spurious 
instruments will suffer, and the genuine practitioners 
of the beautiful craft of the luthier will gain. 


Sinclair Lewis’s Aadéitt, one of the raciest and 
slangiest of recent American novels, contains an 
amusing passage that throws a ray of light on the 
origin of some of the millionaire-endowed orchestras 
in the States. At a lunch of the Zenith Boosters 
Club (Zenith is the city in which the action lies), one 
of the speakers—a poet and advertisement writer— 
made a plea for the formation of a symphony 
orchestra. He said: 

Some of you may feel that it’s out of place here to 
talk on a strictly highbrow and artistic subject, but I 
want to come out flatfooted and ask you boys to O.K. 
the proposition of a symphony orchestra for Zenith. 
Now, where a lot of you make your mistake is in 
assuming that if you don’t like classical music and all 
that junk, you ought to oppose it. Now, I want to 
confess that, though I’m a literary guy by profession, I 
don’t care a rap for all this long-haired music. I'd 
rather listen to a good jazz band any time than to some 
piece by Beethoven that hasn’t any more tune to it than 
a bunch of fighting cats, and you couldn’t whistle it to 
save your life! But that isn’t the point. Culture has 
become as necessary an adornment and advertisement 
for a city to-day as pavements or bank-clearances. It’s 
Culture, in theatres and art-galleries and so on, that 
brings thousands of visitors to New York every year 
and, to be frank, for all our splendid attainments we 
haven’t yet got the Culture of a New York or Chicago 
or Boston—or at least we don’t get the credit for it. 
The thing to do then, as a live bunch of go-getters, is 
to capitalize Culture; to go right out and grab it. 

Pictures and books are fine for those that have the 
time to study ’em, but they don’t shoot out on the 
road and holler ‘This is what little old Zenith can 
put up in the way of Culture.’ That’s precisely what 
a symphony orchestra does do. Look at the credit 
Minneapolis and Cincinnati get. An orchestra with 
first-class musickers and a swell conductor—and I 
believe we ought to do the thing up brown and get 
one of the highest-paid conductors on the market, 
provided he ain’t a Hun—it goes right into 
Boston, and New York and Washington; it 
plays at the best theatres to the most cultured and 
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ee oa | : 
moneyed people; it gives such class-advertising as a | strain as Baudelaire’s pamphlet on Wagner (a reprint 
town can get in no other way; and the guy who is | of an article in the Revue Européenne, incorporated 


so short-sighted as to crab this orchestra proposition 
is passing up the chance to impress the glorious name 
of Zenith on some big New York millionaire that 
might—that might establish a branch factory here ! 

I could also go into the fact that for our daughters 


| 
| 


later in the volume Z’Art Romantigue), 
impassioned admiration. 


breathes 


A comment by André Suarés refers to the matter 


who show an interest in highbrow music and may | to Baudelaire’s insight as a critic : 


want to teach it, having an AI local organization is of 

great benefit, but let’s keep this on a practical basis, 

and I call on you good brothers to whoop it up for 

Culture and a World-beating Symphony Orchestra ! 

We regret that we have no space to print the 
glossary of Americanese which Mr. Lewis thoughtfully 
provides at the end of Aadditt, No doubt our 
readers will be able to understand most of the 
Booster’s speech to his fellow go-getters, 


Some of our readers may remember the very 
successful concert given in the spring at the Albert 
Hall by the National Organization of Girls’ Clubs, 
when twelve hundred London Club girls took part. 
We are asked to announce that the programme will 
be repeated at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, 
on December 6, at 8, when five hundred of the choir | 
will sing. The soloists will be Miss May Harrison, 
Miss Margaret Champneys, Mr. Plunket Greene, | 
and Dr. Harold Darke, and Mr. Harvey Grace will | 
conduct. 


| 
| 
| 


A reader sends us the following cutting from the | 
Daily Express of November 20 : 
BEETHOVEN PIANO 
A new Beethoven souvenir has been discovered in 

private possession in a Vienna suburb—a piano | 
which the master used in the composition of the 
‘Thunder’ Sonata and of the * Misses Solemnis.’ It is a 
so-called ‘hammer piano,’ giving the extra loud 
tone which Beethoven required on account of his 
deafness. 

Our correspondent asks us to comment on this, but 

we refuse to paint the lily. 


| 


| interesting remarks to offer on this point. 


Baudelaire judged Ingres as truly as Delacroix, 
Manet as truly as Flaubert, Poe as truly as Goya. 
He judged Wagner even more truly than any other 
of the artists he admired. 


ALBERT ROUSSEL 
In the same issue, Roland Manuel devoted 


Roussel is essentially original, and belongs to no 
definite lineage or school. His originality is not 
deliberate, but is characterised by the fact that he uses 
no commonplaces. He does not even profit by his own 
experience, and has as little use for his own previously 
discovered processes as for those discovered by others. 
Hence the variety of his output, and the apparent 
gaucherie which, as M. Jean Marnold has pointed out, 
is in fact nothing but the avoidance of convenient tricks. 
This lack of set formule renders the analysis of 
his technique practically impossible. Among the 
Gistinctive features of his music, the writer notes the 
tendency to omit or to indicate sparely the bass of his 
harmonies, the effect being at times subtle, at others 
forceful and dramatic. Scoring is with certain masters 
such as Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Ravel, or Stravinsky, almost an exact science; with 
others, such as Weber or Debussy, chiefly a matter of 
intuition, It is to the latter class that Roussel belongs. 
Contrary to Ravel, with whom the artistic problem 
almost becomes a wager and is made as difficult as 
possible, Roussel never strews his path with obstacles 
in order to delight in negotiating them with cheerful 
ease. 


THE CONDUCTOR’S ART 


| from the historical point of view and calls attention 


a 


clever and judicious essay to Albert Roussel’s 
| individuality : 


In the same issue, Lazare Saminsky has some 


They 
/are founded upon his study of Nikisch’s technique, 


en i |}and also of the methods used by Mengelberg and 


Music in the foreign Press | Rimsky-Korsakov. The writer complains of the 


| lack of theoretical writings on the art of conducting. 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 
BAUDELAIRE’S FIRST LETTER TO WAGNER 
The Revue Musicale (November) publishes the | 
text of the letter written by Baudelaire to Wagner | 
after the famous concerts which introduced excerpts 
of The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, | 
and 7yristan to the Paris public (January 25-| 
February 1, 1860). 
Until now this letter was known only by the 
reference which Wagner makes to it in his Bonn 
biography : 
| 
| 
| 





Baudelaire introduced himself in a letter in which he 
described to me the feelings awakened in him by my 
music. The singularly bold and fantastic tone of his 
effusions led me to acknowledge in him a remarkable 
mind, intent in pursuing with the utmost energy and to 
their utmost consequences the impressions which he had 
derived from my music. He did not add his address to 
his signature, because, he said, he did not wish me to 
think that he was planning to get something out of me. 
Of course I managed to discover his whereabouts, and 
soon afterwards he joined the circle of acquaintances 
who used to meet at my home every Wednesday. 


The original now belongs to M. Jacques Doucet ; 
it would be interesting, by the way, to know how it 
came to pass out of the hands of Wagner or of his 
family. The letter, which is in very much the same 








DID BOSSI INFLUENCE CESAR FRANCK? 


|He does not appear to have seen Dr. Adrian C, 
Boult’s little book on this matter. 


In the Aolletino Ceciliano (xvii. 3) Giovanni 


Tebaldini writes : 


I can remember the day when, while I was practising 
at the organ, Enrico Bossi came in and proceeded to 
play his first Suite in my presence and that of G. B. 
Nappi. I still possess the manuscript of this work 
which, written ten years before Franck wrote his 777s 
Chorals, contains progressions and other modes of 
working out of which the great Belgian seems to have 
perceived, if not very distinctly, but very persistently, 
an echo. 


YOUNG ITALIAN COMPOSERS 


In // Pensiero Musicale (August), Antonio Veretti 


Alfano (born in 1877) is the author of the lyric-drama 
Risurrezione, after Tolstoi’s novel, produced at Torino 
in 1904, of Don /Juan’s Shadow (Scala, 1914), and of 
the legend of Sasuntala (Bologna, 1921). His chief 
orchestral works are a Romantic Suite (1907) and a 
Symphony (1908). His String Quartet (1918) is one of 
his best achievements. 


devotes an article to Franco Alfano’s life and works : 


In the same issue Vittorio Gui praises the qualities 


of imagination and sensitiveness displayed by 
F. Balilla Pratella in his lyrics Canzoni del Niente. 





ww 
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YOUNG DUTCH COMPOSERS 


In Die Musikwelt (October 15), Dr. Rudolf} 
Mengelberg points out that Dutch composers of | 
to-day remain unknown abroad. He considers that | 
Diepenbrock (1862-1921) represents for Holland 
what Pfitzner represents for Germany. Cornelis 
Dopper (b. 1870) is ‘the most Dutch of all Dutch 
composers.’ Wagenaar (b. 1862) is essentially 
original in certain of his humorous cantatas and 
operas ; but as their effect remains dependent upon 
their text, it is doubtful whether they will be found 


telling in other countries. B. Zweers (b. 1854) and 
J. Réntgen (b. 1855) represent a school which has 
affinities with that of the German Romantics. The 


most gifted of the younger men is Willem Pijper 
b. 1894). Next to him should be named H. D. van 
Goudoever (b. 1898). 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


7 Vietssche- Wagner Correspondence. 


| Duckworth, 215.] 
Chis is surely one of the most fascinating and 
deeply interesting books of the year. Nietzsche was 
already an enthusiastic Wagnerite at the age of 


sixteen. During the following years his admiration 
rapidly increased, but it was not, however, an 
unreasoning one, since he considered that ‘the 


greatest beauties and virtues’ of the la/kyrie were 
‘offset by equally great shortcomings and positive 
ugliness at times.’ Nevertheless, his enthusiasm 
attracted the attention of the great composer, who in 
November, 1868, signified his royal wish of making 
the humble acquaintance of his passionate young 
admirer. 

Shortly after this first meeting Nietzsche was 
appointed Professor of Classical Philology at the 
University of Basle. So great, however, was his 
enthusiasm for the creator of 77istan, that he at} 
one time thought of sacrificing his career to the 
furtherance of the Wagnerian cause. The great 
composer himself, having—according to his own 
testimony—spent ‘a long life in the company of 
inferior and rather stupid persons,’ was very much | 
impressed by the conversation and writings of his 
young friend, and he repeatedly invited him to| 
Triebschen, his villa on the Lake of Lucerne. | 
Though the irregular relations of Wagner’s house- | 
hold at first greatly distressed Nietzsche, he soon| 
came to be regarded not merely as one of the} 
family, but even as ‘a messenger from a purer and | 
nobler world.’ Wagner sent him the manuscript of | 
his autobiography to correct, assuring him that he} 
alone should be ‘the custodian of these memoirs | 
when I am dead and gone.’ | 

Two years later Nietzsche published 7he Birth of | 
Tragedy out of the Spirit of Music, which—owing to 
its warm championship of the Wagnerian music- | 
drama—met with the enthusiastic approval of both | 
Wagner and Cosima. This work, indeed, inspired | 
Wagner to new creative effort, and in a compara-| 
tively short time he completed the second Act of | 
Gotterdammerung. 

But already Nietzsche began to feel impatient of 
the restraint imposed on him by his ‘revered master.’ 
Indeed, even short separations often led to painful 
misunderstandings, and Wagner’s suspicious tem- 
perament and malicious little hints occasionally | 
almost drove his devoted pupil to despair. 





In the autumn of 1874 Nietzsche was, however, 
induced to pay Bayreuth a visit. Unfortunately, 
he took with him a score of Brahms’s Song o 
Triumph, which he greatly admired. The result 
might have been foreseen. Several months later 
Wagner recounted the scene to Nietzsche’s sister : 

Nietzsche [he said] laid the red-bound book on the 
pianoforte so that my eye fell on it every time I came 

into the room, and it enraged me as a red flag does a 

bull. I knew perfectly well that Nietzsche wished to 

say to me, ‘See here! Here is someone else who can 
compose something worth while.’ I stood it as long 
as I could, and then one evening I let go of myself, 
and how I did rage! Nietzsche, however, did not 
utter a word; but he grew red in the face and stared at 

me with a look of astonished dignity. I would give a 

hundred thousand marks all at once if I were 

well-bred as Nietzsche; he is always the aristocrat, 
always dignified. 

This little incident was characteristic of both 
men. Wagner, indeed, was apt to indulge in fits of 
uncontrollable temper at the expense of hapless 
persons who had ‘composed something worth while.’ 
Nietzsche was deeply hurt, and Wagner’s incurable 
tendency of making vulgar jokes alienated him yet 
further. At that very moment he experienced also a 
revival of his early feelings as to the inherent 
coarseness of much of the Avzg music. Moreover, 
he considered a symbolical interpretation the most 
tyrannical of all restraints on ‘ the inner, free fantasy 
of the imagination.’ Nevertheless, he strove to 
conceal his growing antagonism ; he even resumed 
work on his book, Aichard Wagner in Bayreuth, and 
—having completed it in 1876—forwarded a copy to 
Wagner. ‘Your book is tremendous. Where did 
you learn so much about me?’ was the delighted 
composer’s reply. 

This encouraged Nietzsche to set out for Bayreuth, 


as 


| where he discovered the depressing confirmation and 


justification of all his inner doubts and scruples. 
The festival audiences—* men and women, all very 
much enamoured of each other, all very much bored 


|}and unmusical to the point of nauseation’—drove 
| him 
| sensationalism of inartistic persons, Wagner holding 
| grand audiences, Wagner neglecting his old friends, 


to distraction. Wagner pandering to the 


for whom he seemed to have no further use—this 
Wagner surely had nothing in common with the man 
whom he had once loved and revered. 

Weary, ill, and disappointed he fied to Sorrento ; 
but even on his way thither he learnt to his 
astonishment and mortification that the Wagners 
had also chosen it as their place of sojourn. The 
two men kept up a show of friendship for a 
little longer, but on the last evening they were 
together Wagner began to talk of Parsifa/ not as an 
‘artistic conception, but as a personal experience.’ 
This was too much for Nietzsche. It was impossible 
for him to believe that such an avowed atheist as 
the composer of Siegfried could have all of a sudden 
become a believer. To him this was merely the most 
ignoble of attempts to further the material success of 
the Bayreuth undertaking. It was then that he 
recalled a remark of Wagner’s at Bayreuth : 

The Germans do not wish to hear anything about 
gods and goddesses at present, they are only interested 
in something of a religious character. 

Nevertheless, his so-called ‘apostasy’ was mainly 
owing to his artistic convictions : 

[he writes] at the 
rhapsody of this 
idealistic lies 


weary with disgust 
and undisciplined 
at the whole tissue of 


I was 
effeminacy 
romanticism, 
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and enervation of conscience, which here again had 
won a victory over one of the bravest souls, weary of 
the bitterness and harrowing suspicion that, from now 
on, I was doomed to be more deeply alone than 
ever before. For I had never had anyone but 
Richard Wagner. 


At the height of his fame, a few months before his 
death, the master of Bayreuth—in a conversation 
with Frau Foerster-Nietzsche—gave utterance to a 
similar thought : ‘Tell your brother,’ he said softly, 
‘that I am quite alone since he went away and 
left me.’ J. W. K. 


How to use a Player-Piano, By Harry Ellingham. 


Grant Richards. 6s.) 

For some years up to August, 1914, there existed 
a monthly for player-pianists, called Zhe Player- 
Piano Review. This was founded by three 
enthusiasts, and written and conducted by them 
with the help of other contributors to the literary 
pages). One of these three enthusiasts was Mr. 
Harry Ellingham, an expert in the matter of player 
mechanism, a gifted musician, and an admirable 
performer on this instrument. Being associated with 
the player in the way of business, he had been taught, | 
and he naturally played, in the manner prevalent ten | 
or fifteen years ago among the sales-rooms; but 
being also a musician and an enthusiast for the 
advancement of this particular executive art, he 
sought constantly to improve his system of control 
and execution, and he therefore evoked the interest, 
and the resulting criticisms and suggestions, of 
professional musicians. 
became one of the finest player-pianists of all the 
present writer has met, 

Mr. Ellingham contributed to the Player Review 
a series of articles ; he has made a selection from 
these, and has issued them in book form. The first 
chapter gives the history of the pneumatic pianoforte, 
and an outline of its present condition. The second 
chapter provides a course of elementary instruction 
in playing : 


A month spent on the exercises I have given here 
already, using, say, one and a half hours a day, would 
give you that command over your player which will 
place you for all time in a position far ahead of the 
average performer. My own efforts during my initiation 
period were confined to three rolls. I worked five 
hours a day for rather more than three weeks; perhaps 
120 or 130 hours all told. 


The third chapter shifts the character of 
elementary practice to song accompaniments. The 
author believes that much can be quickly learnt by 
playing with a friend who sings songs. Friendship 


The book ends with a glossary of terms. It must 
be said that some of the definitions are rather rough 
and ready : acce/erando and rallentando, for example, 
mean more than simply to play faster or slower. 
This, however, is a slight matter; and there is 
nothing in the book to hinder a reviewer from very 
cordially recommending it to beginners in player- 
pianism. S. G. 


Introductory Sketch of Irish Musical History. By 
W. H. Grattan Flood. 


[William Reeves. ] 


This is a digest of the author’s //éstory oa Jrish 
Music, made tor the convenience of those who want 
a cheap and handy book. 


Those of us who know our Grattan Flood are not 
surprised to find him leading off with somewhat 
}extravagant claims on behalf of his country’s con- 
| tributions to the art. In his first page he says: 


‘Not alone did Irish monks propagate sacred 
| and secular music throughout France, Italy, 

Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and the far 
| North, but they made their influence felt at 
| Lindisfarne, Malmesbury, Glastonbury, and 





other centres in England.’ 


In the end Mr. Ellingham | 


| If they propagated music from the far North to 
|the Mediterranean, it is not surprising to find them 
| doing something for benighted England on the way. 

But did no English monks or other early musicians 
| do anything fur music on the Continent? Again : 


‘Scotland owes her music to Ireland, as is 
admitted by all historians. Wales, too, is 
indebted for her music to Ireland. The 
Eisteddfod is merely a replica of the Irish Feis. 
The invention of ovxganum must be credited to 
the Irish. The Irish of the 6th to 8th 
centuries discovered the art of part-singing or 
plural melody.’ 


And so on. Dr. Flood is a trifle too sure about 





things of this kind. After all, in dealing with 
| periods about which records are scarce and not 


|too reliable, we can do little more than surmise as 
|to who was first in the field in any department. 
| Many otherwise well-informed musicians are hazy as 
|to who among modern composers began to develop 
|the possibilities of the whole-tone scale. If such 
| haziness is possible in the case of a feature so recent, 
| and with printed copies galore, what must it be in 
lregard to matters belonging to a period when 
| musical compositions existed—or were lost—in 
| manuscript only, and when even notation itself was 
lin an unsettled state? But does it matter much, 


is, of course, a wonderful thing ; but of late a system anyway? Surely a nation’s position in the world of 


of providing songs as solo pieces has been devised, 
and these may take the place of the actual singer. 
Later chapters in the book give an account of the 
construction of the player, for the convenience of | 
performers who, like the organist, wish to know| 
something of the innards of their instrument, so as | 
to be able to remedy minor defects. Here the 
author is splendidly clear. Mr. Ellingham discusses | 
certain problems of roll-making, and describes some 
of his personal experiments in the matter of 
pneumatic mechanism and ‘touch’; he becomes 





technical, but these papers were popular in the 
Review, evidently appealing to many player-pianists. 


| 


art to-day depends next to nothing on what it did 
in the gth century. The question is, What is it doing 
in the 20th? When we come to Dr. Flood’s chapter 
on Irish music from 1877 to 1919, we read : 


‘During the past forty years Irish musicians 
have contributed their quota to musical art. 
The outstanding names from 1877 to I919 are 
Sir Frederick Ouseley, Rev. F. Scotson Clark, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Augusta Holmes, Sir 
Charles Stanford, Arthur Hervey, Victor 
Herbert, Dr. Charles Wood, Dr. Sinclair, Dr. 
Buck, Norman O’Neill, and Mrs. Curwen.’ 
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After expressing relief that the Rev. Scotson 
Clark was, after all, not an Englishman, we may 
point out that of these hardly any received their 
training or did their life-work in Ireland. Two 
were born at Paris, and one of 
Holmes—is a French composer 
one. Would any other nation 


(save, perhaps, 


them—Augusta | 
if ever there was| 


Wales), if asked for a list of composers during | 


that period, be so hard up as to fall back on one 
of the Scotson Clark type? Apparently Dr. Flood 
regards the reverend gentleman seriously as a 
composer on the strength of his works numbering 
over five hundred. He ends this chapter by saying 
that, 
given a generous measure of Home Rule, 
there is every reason to believe that in the new 
social order music will develop on right lines, 
and we may hope for a national school of music 
such as the world has never seen.’ 


Well, hope springs eternal, but there is little like- 
lihood of a national Irish School such as the world 


| deal short of it during the service. 


| difficult to 


The Liturgical Use of the Organ. 
Sceats. 


By Godfrey 


| Musical Opinion Office, 35. | 


One may easily escape an organist’s in- and out- 
voluntaries by the simple expedient of arriving just as 
the service starts and leaving the moment it ends. 
But during the service he has us at his mercy, and 
only the deaf are spared the various little bits of 
filling-in that he is so often called on to supply. 
This is a misfortune, because so many players are 
at their best in the voluntary and recital and a good 
The anomaly 
it were merely a matter of 

it is something far more 

a sense of style and fitness. 


would not exist if 
keyboard technique ; 
inculcate 


| Mr. Sceats deals with the organ as a solo instrument 


in connection with a liturgical office. This rules out 
accompanying and recitals, and leaves the interlude 
and the voluntary. The interlude is a feature that is 
becoming more and more important, owing to the 


| increasing number of churches at which the choral 


has never seen, so long as most of Ireland’s| 
musicians prefer to live anywhere but in the! 
Isle. 


Of the heart-searching beauty of Irish folk-music | 


there can be no question : it stands without a rival. 
daughters to be disputed. But more than these two 
constituents go to the making of a great national 
school of composition. It would be of interest to 
speculate as to the reason for Ireland's comparative 
failure in this respect. Troubled history cannot 
altogether be blamed, for we do not find this factor 
preventing other small nationalities from expressing 
themselves in art. 


Eucharist is sung at least weekly. At such churches, 
too, Magnificat is usually sung with full cere- 
monial, and this frequently calls for a good deal of 
resource on the part of the organist. Mr. Sceats 
discusses the voluntary first, and rightly shows that 


° | though it is not an essential it may easily be made a 
Nor are the interpretative gifts of her sons and| 


valuable adjunct. An increasing number of people 
in the nave are beginning to feel that a voluntary 


|has to do more than justify itself on the 
purely musical side. It should as often as possible 
be appropriate as well as good, and it will be 
appropriate in the most natural way when it 


'is based on an ecclesiastical theme, and above all 
| when this thematic basis is a feature in the service 


Perhaps the fatal defect so far | 


has been that the most gifted of Irish musicians have | 


left their country (if they were born there), have settled 
in England, and have ended by writing music that 
suggests very little of Ireland, but a great deal of 
England. For example, Sullivan was born 
Lambeth, and wrote music that was English to the 
last semiquaver—when it wasn’t German. Butashis 
parents came from Cork and his grandfather from 
Kerry, Dr. Flood says he was ‘through and through 
Irish.” But how many of us ever think of him as 
Irish ? We are influenced by his music and his life- 
place, not by his parents’ birthplace. The national 
school of music that was helped along was that of 
England, not Ireland. Even Stanford, than whom no 


at) 


to which it forms the postlude. Failing such fitness 
the least we can do is to play music in which, as Mr. 
Sceats says, there is as a rule ‘no violent assertion 
of rhythm—especially conventional march rhythm, 
or three-four rhythm.’ He tells us, too, to avoid 
‘everything showy, and to use sparingly, or never, 
music which consists of a melody on a solo stop of 
orchestral timbre with an accompaniment of arpeggi 
or staccato chords,’ and not many will disagree with 
him. Everything points to various forms of the 


| choral prelude as the best material for voluntary 


purposes. The term is a comprehensive one, as it 


| includes all the music based on ecclesiastical themes, 
| whether plainsong, chorale, psalm tune, or modern 


composer is more delightfully Irish when treating the | 
folk-music of his country, is always regarded as one of | 


the group of men to whom the growth of the present 
English revival of composition is due. What can be 
more English than his settings of Elizabethan poetry ? 
However, the most important thing about Dr. 


Flood’s book is that it does give us a great deal of | 


information that is otherwise hard to obtain, and his 
facts we accept as readily as we shy at some of his 
deductions. I venture to suggest to the Doctor that 


at present his method as a historian suffers from 
patriotic bias—which ceases to be a virtue when there 
is more than a mere flavour of it. Some of the 


grounds on which he claims a musician as 
call to mind the jest in cricket circles some years 
ago when the Middlesex eleven included a large 
proportion of players recruited from the other end 
of the world; it was said that one could qualify 
for Middlesex by drinking a glass of beer at 
Charing Cross. H. G 

. a. 


Irish | by Parry ; 


hymn tune. As Mr. Sceats says, the supply of good 
music of this kind is so large that an organist need 
have no difficulty in going on playing his way 


| through the Church seasons with something appro- 


priate all the time. Mr. Sceats gives lists of suitable 
material. These lists might with advantage have 
been fuller and more detailed for the benefit of 
organists who live a long way from well-stocked 
music shops. (By the by, he includes Herbert 
Howells among the English composers who have 
written preludes on psalm tunes, but Howells’s 7Aree 


| Psalm- Preludes are independent pieces treating verses 


from the Psalter, and have no connection with 
psalm tunes.) Mr. Sceats mentions two collections 
a third set of Zhree Chorale Fantasias 
on ‘St. Anne,’ the ‘Old Hundredth,’ and an 18th 
century tune is too good to be neglected. The 
list of pieces on plainsong themes could be amplified 
a good deal. It is true that Mr. Sceats does not 
profess to be exhaustive, but the value of a work of 
this kind depends so much on completeness that it is 
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a pity he remained satisfied with anything less than 
fat lists with, moreover, some particulars as to style, 
degree of difficulty, &c., especially as the works 
mentioned range from the very easy to the for- 
biddingly difficult. Organists must be encouraged to 
adventure among this unfamiliar music—much of it 
published abroad—and they need all the information 
an author can give them, from music-type illustra- 
tions down to the price. 

Mr. Sceats ends his book with twenty - six 
Interludes and Postludes in the eight modes, for use 
with plainchant. A few of these pieces are excellent, 
a few are bad, and some do no more than raise 
doubts. But this is not surprising seeing that the 
author himself says that ‘one or two are frankly 
experimental.’ There are a good many misprints 
here, the worst being the key signature of No. 17, 
from which the D sharp should surely be removed. 
Played as written the piece not only gives us some 
weird progressions, but begins and ends on a 
diminished triad on D sharp. As Mr. Sceats on 
page 26 says that our discords should be ‘really 
discordant, with a whclesome jar about them,’ some 
readers will naturally wonder if No. 17 is an example 
of the wholesomely jarring. The book is important 
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Cambridge University Press (5s.), a book entitled 
The Beggars Opera: Its Predecessors and Successors. 
Here is all that the most curious can want to know 
on the subject. The book deals also with the sequel, 
Polly, which is shortly to be produced in London. 
The iilustrations consist of some old cuts and fac 
similes of the title-pages. From Messrs. Chester 
come four additions to the series of Miniature 
Essays. The new ones deal with Lord Berners, 
Malipiero, Palmgren, and de Falla. Each is in 
English and French, and each contains a_ portrait. 
Messrs. Chester have published also in a similar size 
and style a couple of booklets that deserve to be widely 
read—Malipiero’s 7he Orchestra, translated by Eric 
Blom, and Alfred Cortét’s Zhe Pianoforte Musi 
of Alfred Debussy, translated by Violet Edgell.—- 

A highly provocative pamphlet is George Sampson’s 
Rhythm: Its Power and its Neglect, with the Prin- 
ciples and Laws which Govern the Performance of 
Music (Chester). Mr. Sampson delivers himself of 
some swinging blows at musical education in general, 
especially in regard to rhythm. Much of what he 
writes is true enough, but his method is too often that 
of the man who says, ‘I’m not arguing; I’m telling 
you.’ It is difficult to take seriously some of Mr. 





because it is apparently the first attempt to consider 
the organ in its purely liturgical relations, and in | 
gratitude to the author for having broken soimportant 
a piece of ground we may easily forgive him a| 
tendency to sketchiness and some weakness in| 
matters of detail. H. G. | 


REVIEWS IN BRIE! 
In Zhe Annals of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, Mr. C. Lee Williams and} 
Mr. H. Godwin Chance carry on the story of the| 
Festivals from 1906 to the present year (Chance | 
& Bland, Ltd., Gloucester, 2s.). The booklet contains | 
reproductions from photographs of the three| 
Cathedrals, and portraits of Sir Edward Elgar, | 
Sir Ivor Atkins, Dr. Herbert Brewer, and Dr. Percy 
Hull.——-A Guide to the best Flute Music of all Kinds 
has been compiled by Captain H. Macaulay 
Fitzgibbon, who has also set up the type and 
published the book off his own bat (The Bungalow, 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, 2s. 6¢.). Captain 
Fitzgibbon has examined some thousands of works, 
and here gives a selection of five hundred, classified 
and with brief notes as to style, degree of difficulty, | 
&c. He includes also lists of songs with flute | 
obbligato, duos, trios, and quartets for flutes alone ; | 
and chamber music in which the instrument has a| 
share. A fair amount of modern music is included, | 
but the author evidently jibbed at a good deal more 
than he put in. He says : 

* Several recent composers have written pieces 
for the flute in an ultra-modern style, full of 
strange harmonies and discords. These ou/r/ 
effects do not seem to me to be suited to the 
flute, and I have not included them.’ 


A list of the principal publishers of flute music is| 
given. It isa pity Captain Fitzgibbon did not signify 
the publisher of each work. A system of initials 
would have enabled him to add this information 
at the cost of very little extra labour and space.—— 
Neither Mr. Frank Kidson nor 7he Beggar's Opera 
need any introduction to our readers, so there is call 
for little more than bare mention of the fact that 
Mr. Kidson has just published, through the 











Sampson’s subdivisions of bars for the purposes of 
determining accents. The worst example is one of a 
bar of 12-8 set forth in forty-eight demisemiquavers, 
each semiquaver being numbered in the order of its 
strength. Mr. Sampson anticipates a stumbling 
here : 

‘The above chart [he says] to the superficial 


is mere foolishness. How, reasons the shallow 


mind, can anyone preserve thirty-six or forty- 
eight strengths ina bar? Because frail human 
nature is incapable of perfection is it any reason 
why perfection should not be proclaimed ?’ 


To which the obvious answer is another question : If 
the human voice or finger is incapable of showing 
forty-eight strengths in a bar, or if, the forty-eight 
being shown, the human ear is incapable of 
distinguishing them, what is the practical use of 
talking about them? Mr. Sampson’s pamphlet, 
however, is not all on this worrying plane; it 
contains much that needs to be said to-day, and 
teachers should study it carefully———A good deal of 
interest is now taken in negro songs and folk-lore, so 
there should be readers for Thomas W. Talley’s 
Negro Folk-Rhymes, Wise and Otherwise ( Macmillan, 
11s.). The author (a professor at Fisk University) 
has made a substantial collection of material, and 
follows it up by a hundred pages of discussion. In 
a few cases he adds the music to which the verses 
are sung. A point that strikes the English reader 
is the large number of negro songs with a familiar 
ring, 0.2.2 

Ten liddle Niggers, a-eatin’, fat an’ fine ; 

One choke hisse’f to death, an’ dat lef’ nine. 

Nine liddle Niggers, dey sot up too late ; 

One sleep hisse’f to death, an’ dat lef’ eight. 
And so on with the calamitous tale until number ten 


is left, ‘a-foolin’ wid a gun,’ with the inevitable result. 
Again, our old friend, ‘ Baa! baa! black sheep,’ is 


| here, set to a tune that is first cousin to Schumann’s 


Merry Peasant. And there are others. A pleasant 
book, and none the worse for the fact that the rhymes 


as a whole are otherwise rather than wise. 
H. G. 
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Chanson du Feu Follet and Chanson du Chagrin | 
”’ Amour (Chester) from £/ Amor Brujo, will delight 
the many to whom Manuel de Falla’s beautiful 
Three-Cornered Hat Ballet and _ his essentially | 
Spanish pianoforte music have given pleasure. | 
[he words are printed in Spanish and also in| 
French. 

Quite charming are Lady Arthur Hill’s Seng/ets for | 
Children (Novello), to words of Fred. E. Weatherly. | 
[he accompaniments contain the melodies, so that | 
the child has only to listen to its accompanist and | 
sing the words in unison with the pianoforte, and | 
thus the six songs will be quickly and easily grasped. | 


The Golden Age (Curwen) is a whimsical little 
song by Gerrard Williams to humorous words of | 
W. J. Ibbett. Zhe old, bold Mate, by Esmond Bristol, | 


to words of John Masefield (Novello), will please 
audiences who are out to hear a good rollicking 
g. It would put any advocate of ‘prohibition’ 
in the dumps for a week. 


son 


Eric Fogg’s setting of Shelley’s [Vhen Passion's 
Tran Elkin) is directed to be sung Andante 
iwnguido con moto, which makes for sentimentality ; 


and the treatment of the poem is hardly original 
enough to lift the song out of a somewhat demoded 
atmosphere 

Last Hi by Maurice Jacobson (Curwen 
a good transcription of John Freeman’s lyric 
describing a quiet, gray day of a lingering winter. 
Five songs of Felix White (Goodwin & Tabb)—7%e | 
phyte, a setting of Alice Meynell’s sonnet; a| 
Song of William Blake ; 7he Northern Star, 
an anonymous North country ballad; ‘The Minion 
Wife,’ from Ralph Roister Doister ; and 7he 
L Archer Prince, a street song of Tibet, 
together with Leap info a Dance / (Curwen), to words 
of Francis Beaumont (1612)—though not of striking 
originality, can be recommended to singers who wish | 
to please their audiences with pleasant, melodious 


songs. 


urs, is 


Ve 


Cradle 


1550 


al 
OF the 


17 Morning, a lyric of Temple Thurston, and 
Let all the Strains of Joy, from Tagore’s Gitanjali | 
Enoch), by Landon Ronald, will meet with the same | 


popularity as many previous songs by this com- 
poser have enjoyed. 
Wy father has some very fine sheep (Enoch) is a} 
version of an amusing Antrim song taken down by 
Herbert Hughes from the singing of a Ballyclare man 
in 1906, The singer records his father’s fine cows 
and ducks and pigs, and their moos and quacks} 
and grunts; and it is left to his imagination to add 
to the length of the song by bringing in any other | 
animals that could live in ‘the bonny fields of 
Doochary,’ with the sounds appropriate to each. 
Messrs. Elkin & Co. have published four A/dums 
of English Songs severally for soprano, contralto, 


tenor, and baritone. Each volume contains five 
well-known songs, and the contents of each are 
different. They are by such popular composers as | 


Reginald Clarke, William Wallace, Ethel. Barnes, | 
Stanford, Howard Hadley, R. Somerville, and | 
several others. 

The following ten songs are all in the Curwen 
edition : 

In The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes, Maurice Besly, 
bas captured the mystery and fancy of Tagore’s little 


| 
| 


| Josef 


fairy prose-poem. Many of the harmonic pro- 
gressions of the accompaniment are exceedingly 
pleasing. Sung with its violin obbligato this song 
ought to be very effective. 

The Quest, by Frederick Nicholls, to words by Eva 
Gore-Booth, is a quiet, reflective song. There is 
artistry in its simplicity, and its effect is gained by 
austerity and economy of means. 

Maurice Jacobson has caught the Irishry of 
W. M. Letts’s witty little poem Zoys. Sung with the 
right spirit and verve the song would meet with 
success, 

Rupert Erlebach’s setting of Irene McLeod’s 
Lone Dog will appeal to all lovers of dogs. Its 
accompaniment cleverly suggests the loose, swinging 
footfall of the half-wild North country collie on the 
‘lone trail,’ with its constant longing to be ‘out’ 
with the ‘ wide wind and wild stars.’ 

Hazel Eyes is a dainty trifle by Toupie Lowther. 
It is an apposite reflection of an expressive little 
triolet by Oscar Wilde. 

Salutation and The Garret 
clever arrangements of poems of Ezra Pound by 
Holbrooke. Sa/wfa/ion apostrophises the 
‘generation of the thoroughly smug and uncom- 
fortable.’ After this unmusical congeries of words 


are two bizarre and 


|it follows on with fishermen picnicking with their 


‘ untidy families and their smiles full of teeth.’ It tells 
also of fish who ‘ swim in the lake and do not even 
own clothing.’ In 7%e Garret two lovers remind one 
another that ‘the rich have butlers and no friends,’ 
while they have ‘ friends and no butlers’; and they 
invite each other to ‘pity the married and the 
unmarried.’ To this sharp recoil from the sugary 
sentimental love-song Josef Holbrooke has con- 
tributed richly-harmonized, resonant accompani- 
ments. In the competitive irony of the music and 
the words music wins easily by reason of its own 
sheer power of unending subtlety and suggestion. 
Owen Mase’s music to Bliss Carman’s 7here is no 
more to say, with its two reiterated extended chords, 
suggests finality and despair. It is a sad lament, 
with no gleam of hope in words or music. 
Galsworthy’s 77¢¢/e- Tattle is given arapid pulsating 
rhythm and a lightly swinging accompaniment which 


| suits the flashlight rapidity of the gibing words. 


Felix White’s Zhe Little Brother is a pretty, 
pleasing trifle. The words are by W. B. Rands. 
Armstrong Gibbs’s music has decided affinities 


| with Walter de la Mare’s delicate, shadowy lyrics. 


In \istletoe he has sensed the gentle unseen 
presence of the ghost in the dim candlelight under 
the mistletoe. There is spontaneity and ease in the 
way the composer has reflected the poet’s theme. 

The Shepherdess of Alice Meynell has been given a 
melodious and clever setting by Ivor Atkins (Augener). 
It is a well-wrought song, picturesque, with varyin; 
rhythm and well-worked-out ideas. 

Indian Serenade, by Percy Judd (Augener) is 
pleasing because of its apparent spontaneity and 
on account of the composer’s sympathy with Shelley’s 
passionate words. 

Cradle Song, Ecstasy, Memory, Roadways—all four 
by Vivian Hickey (Augener)—will commend them- 
selves to singers requiring bright, tuneful songs, facile 
for both voice and accompaniment, and easily assimi- 
lated by audiences who would be unresponsive to 
music of a more advanced kind. 

The same may be said for Paul Edmonds’s Four 
Indian Songs (Enoch), for low and medium voice. 
The words are by Sarojini Naidu. 
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Two volumes of Scoftish Lyrics, set to music by 
Francis George Scott (Bayley & Ferguson), will be 
welcomed by lovers of Burns. (Book 1, for female 
voice ; Book 2, for male voice.) The Lyrics are in 
the Scotch folk-song idiom and rhythm, and are well 
and mostly simply set. Amongst the Burns songs 
are ‘The Lovely Lass o’ Inverness,’ ‘The Wren’s 
Nest,’ the beautiful ‘O were my love yon lilac fair,’ 
and ‘Mary Morison.’ Alan Cunningham’s comic 
‘Gruel’ is printed with them; also John Imlah’s 
‘Weel I lo’e Mary,’ and the anonymous ‘I’ll gar our | 
gudeman trow.’ gs 





NEW STRING QUARTETS | 
[wo new string quartets have been sent to us from | 
America, both published for the Society for the| 
Publication of American Music. One is the work 
of D. S. Smith, the other of Tadeusz larecki. 
The latter is by far the more ambitious of the two. 
Mr. Smith contents himself with one movement, 
while Mr. larecki has three. Mr. Smith looks 


towards modern ideals with his feet solidly planted 


| promise of a great, if undeveloped, talent. 


in the past, while Mr. larecki is not afraid of being | 


caught unashamed coquetting with modernity. 
in spite of different length and different methods | 


But | 


both composers reveal much the same mind, the} 


same delight in competent rather than brilliant work, 
the same quest after material rather than spiritual 
originality. This at least is the impression gained 


by a reading of the score; it is possible that a| 


carefully prepared performance might alter it in some 
way. In any case even if the Society for the 
Publication of American Music has not gained with 
new quartets complete success, it has done more 

it has deserved it. 
anything produced in Europe, and one cannot praise 





is held in so strong a leash that it appears quite 
tame. In some way its finish and rare workmanship 
remind us of the poetry of Tennyson—but not the 
Tennyson of .)/caud. 

The same publishers have issued also an Allegro 
for violin (or flute) and pianoforte, entitled, /’« 
Vatin de Printemps, by Madame Lili Boulanger, 
the young French composer who died a few years 
ago before her prime, much regretted by many who 
had learnt to love and admire her personality. The 
little piece under review would hardly justify in itself 
bestowed upon the composer on other 
certain naive simplicity not 

it holds little evidence or 
The 
unrestrained freedom which she apparently conceives 
to be the hall-mark of modern harmony does not 
appear to have given wing to her imagination—it 


the praise 
occasions. It 
devoid of charm, 


has a 
but 


rather ties her to conventional patterns of rhythm 
and to a melodic design which is sometimes 
unconventional but often unconvincing. B. V. 


Messrs. J. & W. Chester have just issued a 
selection from La Boutigue Fantasgue arranged in 
such a way that it can be played by any combination 
of instruments—an orchestra almost as large as that 
used by the Russian Ballet, or a pianoforte and a 
couple of fiddles. It is known, of course, how this 
music came into being, and how Signor Respighi 
put together various chips from Rossini’s workshop 
so as to form an exceedingly attractive interlude for 
the ballet. The success of the Avutigue on the stage 
makes it unnecessary to consider such characteristics 


|of the music as its aptness for mimic action and 


The printing is as good as| 


too highly the Society’s custom of sending with the} 


score and parts a short biographical sketch of the 
composers. We want to know more about the works 
of young Americans, and we also want to know some- 
thing of the composers themselves. B.V. 


STRING MUSIC 

Messrs. Durand et Fils, of Paris, have published 
M. Gabriel Fauré’s second Quintet—which can also 
be obtained now in a four-hand arrangement for 
pianoforte. The arrangement testifies, we take 
it, to the popularity of M. Fauré’s music in his 
native land, which is rather singular, considering 
how deep-rooted in that country is the prejudice 
against conservatism in music. M. Fauré, it 
be suggested, is far from being a champion of 
conservatism in technique. 
most of his other works, there are moments in which 
he is tempted to stray beyond the iimits of the 
out-and-out conservative, the ‘last-ditcher’ or ‘die- 
ard’ of music. But these things are all on the 
surface. When Samson and Delilah was first written 
it also made people believe that Saint-Saéns tended 
towards reform, while nowadays even his most 
gushing admirers dare not claim for him a place 
amongst the prophets. Similarly, in M. Fauré’s 
Quintet, the occasional novelty of harmony is only 
part of the general equipment of the composer—it 
is not an end in itself, or a deliberate attack on 
conventionalism. A certain elegance and distinction 
are as typical of Saint-Saéns as of M. Fauré—in 
neither case do we find daring and originality going 
beyond the canons of the drawing-room. There is 
grace and there is sentiment in this music. But 


while grace and polish are much to the fore, sentiment 
c 


dance, and its general effect. But this little 
‘ Pianoforte Conductor’ score, so modest that it 
cannot remind us of the gorgeous lavishness of the 


stage, so cold that it cannot recall the warm 


| atmosphere of the theatre, suggests considerations 


| cessful composer is 
may | 


In this Quintet, as in| 


| be one. 


at variance with the feelings of the 
spectator at the ballet. It is like eating the bake- 
meats of the wedding-feast—cold, after the guests 
Some sweetness there is still left in 


very much 


have departed. 


them, but the glamour, the joy, are gone. It is as 
if all the ablest work of Signor Respighi had 


achieved nothing, and we had under our eyes the 
airy trifles of a clever, slightly bored, successful 
composer—successful, above all things. The suc- 
betrayed by his tricks, as is 


the profiteer by his manners. There is almost a 
touch of arrogance in the ease with which the 
mystery of composition is performed. This is 


obviously a man who has known not one of the 
passions that embittered the lives of so many other 
musicians, who never desired this man’s art and that 
man’s scope, who on waking could proclaim every 
morning, ‘all’s well with the world.’ Undoubtedly 
these later sketches of Rossini will have to be taken 
into account by his future biographer—should there 
lhe average musician or student of history 
who studies Rossini is so much at a disadvantage 
that nothing that throws light on his extraordinary 
mentality can be neglected. He was so skilled in 
the art of music that he dazzled the majority of his 
contemporaries, and yet he was the most unemotional 
of all the prophets of the most emotional art of all. 
The interest of the new publication is, however, 
topical—and Messrs. Chester are, presumably, more 
concerned with the immediate appeal the music will 
have for patrons of the Russian Ballet than with its 
the scholar and the critic. It is music 


value for 
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which could have never affected even so sensitive an 
amateur as Boswell—pleasant, on the whole, and 
almost too facile for lasting impressions. F. B. 


Gramopbone Wotes | 


By ‘ Discus’ 

Judging from the unusually large number of | 
records sent for review there has been a good deal | 
doing lately in the recording rooms. Far more| 
important, however, is the fact that the standard is | 
distinctly above the average. 

From H.M.V. issues one of the best orchestral 
records I have so far come across—two 12-in. d.-s, 
giving, without cuts, the Steg*r7ed Jdy// conducted by 
Albert Coates. The Band of the rst Life Guards 
is to be heard in a selection from Princess /da 
“E.-Voc., 12-in. d.-s.). From the same house comes 
something distinctly out of the common in a 12-in. 
d.-s. of the Zolian Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Cuthbert Whitemore, playing the March from Prince 
gor, and an arrangement by Mr. Whitemore of | 


Bach’s Chorale Prelude on S/eefers, wake!’ This 
Prelude is one of the best known of all Bach’s} 
works in the form, and is frequently heard at 


pianoforte recitals. It is good to have this latest 
version, though both arrangement and performance 
leave something to be desired. The chief fault in 
the former respect is that the chorale melody does | 
not stand out plainly enough as a whole. This is 
partly because the general effect is fogged by the 
harmonics of the bells. A hint of bells would have 
been enough; here they are used far too much. | 
The playing suffers from too brisk a pace, and even | 
more from the abrupt phrasing of the long-drawn | 
melody. But what a gem this work is! Even in 
this not wholly satisfactory arrangement it gets hold | 
of one ina curious way, thanks chiefly to its spacious 
tune. I dwell on it at some length because a 
transcription and record of this kind mark a new| 
departure. Many of these Chorale Preludes are 
arranged for pianoforte, but as a matter of fact such 
versions are rarely successful, owing to the absence 
of the sustained effect of the organ tone. They can 
be made into delightful pieces for small orchestra, 
or for a chamber combination, and I am glad to 
hear that the Zolian Vocalian people are going to 
follow up this line. I hope, however, the arranger 
will moderate his transports with the bells, and in a 
general way aim at simplicity and clearness. 

Chamber music is a good feature this month. 
Two first-rate H.M.V. records are a 12-in. of the 
Adagio Cantabile from Haydn’s D major Quartet, 
played by the Flonzaley Quartet, and a 12-in. d.-s. 
of the Andante from Debussy’s G minor, and the 
Scherzo from Tanéiév’s A minor, the Catterall | 
Quartet being the performers. I have so often 
complained of vagueness in records of this kind, that | 
I am glad to be able to note in these a marked 
increase of sonority and clearness. 


The repertory of the viola is so limited that 
Lionel Tertis is making up the deficiency by 
arrangements. Here he is playing Mendelssohn’s 


On Wings of Song and Grieg’s / love thee, to the| 
pianoforte accompaniment of Ethel Hobday. I am} 
not quite convinced that the Mendelssohn song was | 
worth the trouble, and in the Grieg we certainly feel 
the need of words. But the harmonic warmth and 
the expressive tone of the viola make an effective | 
little piece of it (10-in. d.-s.). More elaborate is| 


Mr. Tertis’s arrangement for violin, viola, and 
pianoforte, of a couple of Dvorak’s Bagatelles, 
originally written for harmonium (or pianoforte), 
two violins, and violoncello (12-in. d.-s.). There is 
a suspicion of fussiness here and there—in the music 


| itself, I imagine—but the balance and the recording 


generally are excellent. Mr. Tertis’s fellow-players 
are Ethel Hobday and Albert Sammons, so the 
quality of the performance goes without saying 
E.-Voc.). 

Dvorak figures again in an arrangement of his 
Indian Lament, which Kreisler has transcribed for 
violin solo. It is played by Sasha Cuthbertson, a 
fiddler from the U.S.A. On the other side of this 
12-in. d.-s. is Schubert’s Ave Maria. The Dvorak 
item strikes me as poor, and the Schubert air is one 
of those overrated and threadbare works that might 
well be given a rest (A2.-Voc.). 

The taste of some famous violinists is very little 
better than that of mere singers. Kreisler is 
disappointing in this respect. /s the repertory of his 
instrument so bad as he implies at his recitals and in 
his arrangements? H.M.V. sends a 1o-in. record of 
him playing his version of Brahms’s Waltz in A fiat, 
No. 15 of the well-known set. It is a pity Kreisler 
has chosen one of the weakest of the whole lot. Of 
course he plays it perfectly, but it is skill wasted. 

There is some jangling tone in the record of 
Rachmaninov’s playing of his own Prelude in G sharp 
minor, but it is a good one. I am glad to see this 


s. 


| additional proof that Rachmaninov wrote more than 


one Prelude for the pianoforte. Moiseiwitsch devotees 
should note the 1o-in. d.-s. record of his playing of the 
Vivacissimo from Schumann’s 7raumeswirren and 
the Schumann-Liszt F/ri#hlingsnacht —a_ really 
dazzling affair (H.M.V.). 

The English Singers have added to their records, 
and their latest effort is surely the best. It is a 
1o-in. d.-s. giving Benet’s A// creatures now are 
merry-minded, Edwards’s /n going to my lonely bed, 
and John Farmer’s Fair Phyllis ] saw. These are 
all thoroughly enjoyable, especially the first. I 
advise all users of these records to make their 
enjoyment complete by spending a few pence on 
copies of the madrigals (H.M.V.). 

Successful operatic records are Galli Curci singing 
the ‘Hymn to the Sun’ from Ze Cog a’Or (10-in. 
H.M.V.) ; Giacomo Rimimi in the Drinking Song 
from Verdi’s O/e//o (sung in Italian) (10-in, AZ.-Voc.) ; 
and Rosing in the Cavatina from Romeo and Juliet 
(12-in. AE.-Voc.). Less successful is one of Celys 
Beralta in the ‘Mad Scene’ from Zucia. Her voice 


| has not enough brilliancy for work of this sort—at 
| all events, it does not come out on my gramophone. 


The flautist is first-rate—so yood, that I found 
myself once more returning thanks for the convention 
that makes coloratura singers arrange to go mad or 
show their paces as a rule only when a good flute 
player is around. (A:.-Voc. The three iast-named 
records have exp!anatory notes on the reverse side.) 

The best operatic record, however, is one that 


pretends to be something else. It is a 1o-in. of 
Caruso singing the ‘Crucifixus’ from  Rossini’s 


Messe Solennelle, with orchestral accompaniment. As 
this capital operatic aria is set to a Latin text it 
automatically becomes sacred, of course. However, 
we forget the indiscrepancy between words and music, 
thanks to the way the wonderful voice is poured out. 

Here, for those who like such things, are par- 
ticulars of a few records of first-rate singers lavishing 
their voices on fourth-rate songs: Carrie Tubb, 

(Continued on page S63.) 
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(Continued from page 858.) 

The Dancing Lesson and Buy my Strawberries, 
both by Herbert Oliver (12-in. d.-s.) ; John Buckley 
O Falmouth is a fine Town, by Landon Ronald, 
and A Ballad of Gretna Green, by May H. Brahe 
10-in. d.-s.) ; Malcolm McEachern (one of the best 
‘recording ’ voices of to-day), Ze Nomad, by Bernard 
Hamblin, and Casey the Fiddler, by Haydn Wood 
1o-in. d.-s.). All these come from the /£olian 
Vocalian Co. 

Records of a similar type from the H.M.V. area 
1o-in. d.-s. of Leila Megane singing—in Welsh— 
Heaven, by Osborne Roberts, and My /ittle Welsh 
Home (two lachrymose ditties; the two sides of a 
record should surely be contrasted), and John 
McCormack singing (far too nasally) Alston Waters’s 
Somewhere (10-in.). 

Roland Hayes’s beautiful voice is heard to 
advantage in S/ea/l away, arranged by Lawrence 
Brown. On the other side of a t1o-in. is Go down, 
Moses, arranged by H. T. Burleigh. Here the 
emotion seems to be a trifle forced. Both these old 
negro songs suffer from over-sophistication, in 
harmonization as well as in performance (/2.-Voc.). 

Once again I have to admit that for clearness and 
all-round enjoyableness some fox-trots issued by the 
olian-Vocalian Company are the pick of the basket. 
Especially good is 7he Dancing Fool, played by the 
Bar Harbour Society Orchestra. The alternation of 
dry slickness and burbling sentiment is very amusing. 
There are some good effects of colour and cross- 
rhythm in 7ru/y, played by Selvin’s Dance Orchestra. 
That there are stages even on the fox-trot Parnassus 
is shown by the fact that 4 Bady in Love is metely 
ordinary, and Ave you Playing Fair not much 
better. The composition of such things seems to be 
a preserve of the Chosen Race, judging from the 
names of the concocters of the above—Ted Snyder, 
Vincent Rose, Siegrist Cohen, and a pair who compose 
in double-harness—Goodman and Benatsky. 

The £olian  Vocalian Company has sent 
particulars of a batch of records for use during 
Christmas. I have been unable to hear them, as 
they are not completed at the time of writing. They 
will be issued on December 1. Among them are 
carols and Christmas hymns, sung by the £olian 
Male Quartet and soloists, with orchestra ; a fot-pourri 
of plantation songs played by the Band of the rst 
Life Guards, a variety of fox-trots, and a 10-in. d.-s. 
giving a couple of tangos, played by the Vocalian 
Dance Orchestra. 


Churceb and Crgan Music 


ST. MICHAEL’S, CORNHILL, FESTIVAL 

Thousands of people who enjoy music (or who are capable 
of learning to enjoy it) are at present deprived of the 
opportunity for doing so by the fact that the music is in on 
plice and they in another. Londoners nowadays live in the 
suburbs, and it is in Central London that their music awaits 
them—necessarily, therefore, oftenin vain. A hard-working 
city clerk who likesa little music has nowto choose between 
wasting two hours in London—between the close of hi- 
business and the opening of the concert—or, instead, rushing 
hastily home and back, which he is very little likely to do. 
In two ways attempts are being made to overcome this 
difficulty : (a) ‘decentralisation’ of music, 7.¢., the setting 
up of concert schemes in the suburbs, and (4) lunch hour 
and early-evening activities in the business centres. Both 
are necessary if the suburban worker and his wife are to be 
fairly fed. 





In the provision of lunch hour and early-evening music 
in the centre of London nobody is more usefully energetic 
than the Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, the Rev. J. H. 
Ellison, and his organist, Dr. Harold Darke. Weekly 
organ recitals are given, and there are regular practices 
of a body called ‘The St. Michael’s Singers: a Choral 
Society for City Workers.’ Once a year the strong current 
of musical enthusiasm overflows its usual banks and spreads 
out into a whole week’s Festival such as that which ended 
on November 16, 

The general scheme of this consisted in daily organ 
recitals at one o’clock and daily concerts of sacred music at 
six o’clock. The organists were Drs. Harold Darke, H. G. 
Ley, W. G. Alcock, and W. H. Harris. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Vivienne Chatterton, Miss 
Constance E. Taylor, Miss Margaret Champneys, Mr. John 
Adams, Mr. George Tinney, and Mr. Charles G. Young. 
There was a string orchestra led by Mr. Kenneth G. 
Skeaping. Mr. G. Thalben Ball and Mr. E. Norman 
Greenwood accompanied at organ and pianoforte respectively, 
Mr. Albert Fransella ployed the flute in a Bach Suite, and 
Dr. Darke conducted throughout. The St. Michael’s 
Singers, of course, took a large part in the programmes, 
The Bach Cantatas Bide with us, How brightly shines 


yon star of morn, and O Fire Everlasting, Parry’s Blest Pair 


of Sirens and Beyond these voices, Brahms’s Song of Destiny, 
Darke’s England, awake, Uolst’s This have / done, Byrd’s 
Motet, Have Mercy, and a great many smaller things were 
sung. <A good deal of English music, old and modern, was 
included in the organ programmes, and there was an evening 
performance of English Church and Organ music. 

This was a most comprehensive scheme and a plucky 
venture, and so far as the present writer’s experience goes, 
the standard of performance was in keeping. The audience 
filled the Church—indeed, probably on most occasions a 
good many people were turned away. P. A. S. 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAI 

Elgar’s For the Fallen, Brahms’s Neguiem, and Parry’s 
There is an Old Belief, were sung at the special service on 
November I!, with orchestral accompaniments by the 
Londun Symphony Orchestra. Mr. E. T. Cook conducted 
excellent performances. It is good to be able to state that 
public appreciation showed itself solidly in a collection of 
£150.——On December 16 a programme mainly of season- 
able music will be given: Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols, Herbert Howells’s Here 7s the little door, 
Parts I and 2 of the Christmas Oratorio, and Haydn’s 
Symphony in D. On December 30 carols will be sung. 
The services are at 3 o’clock, and no tickets are required. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION 

At the recent annual meeting of the above Union Mr. E. 
Minshall was re-elected president for the thirty-fourth year 
in succession, and Mr. Arthur Berridge continued in office 
as hon. secretary. Other officers elected were Mr. Frank 
Idle and Mr. J. Arthur Meale, festival conductor and 
organist respectively ; and Mr. John A. Langford, chairman 
of committee. The reports read by the secretary showed 
a successful year’s work and a substantial balance in hand. 


NEW WORK BY KARG-ELERT 

Messrs. *Novello have just published a set of Fifty-fou 
Studies in Variation Form on the ground-bass of Handel, by 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert. The theme is only four bars in length, 
and the studies are of special interest in regard to 
registration. Mr. Arthur Meale will play them at his 
{ o’ctock recital on Wednesday, December 13, at 
Central Hall, Westminster. No doubt this will be the first 
English performance. 


ST. ANNE’S, SOHO 

Mr. A. W. Goldsbrough has left St. Anne’s to be 
assistant at Westminster Abbey. Mr. Goldsbrough came 
from Manchester Cathedral about three years ago. A fine 
player, he has worthily maintained the prestige of 
St. Anne’s. His successor, Mr. Albert Orton, who was 
a pupil of Dr. Thorne, now lives in Thorne’s old house 
at Maida Vale, 
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: — : We reproduce opposite a photograph of the window 
THE LLOYD MEMORIAL WINDOW | recently el yo Cathedral in memory of 
Charles Harford Lloyd. As a further memorial a fund is 
| being raised to endow a Scholarship for old Gloucester 
| Cathedral choristers who are taking up music as a profession. 
It will be remembered that a similar step is contemplated in 
connection with the Parry memorial at Gloucester. 


IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


Mr. Thomas Crawford is leaving London at the end of 
the year to take up the post of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, Canada. This Church possesses 
one of the largest organs in the New World, with over a 
hundred speaking stops. Dr. Vogt has also offered Mr, 
Crawford an appointment at the Toronto Conservatory of 
| Music. For the past twenty years Mr. Crawford has | 

organist and choirmaster at St Michael’s, Chester Square. 
He is a professor and examiner at Trinity Coliege of 
Music, and was for five years associated with Sir Dar 
| Godfrey as choirmaster of the Bournemouth Municipal 
Choir. For twenty-two years he has given regular 
recitals to City men at the fine old church of St. Stephen’s 
| Walbrook, E.C.——As announced elsewhere, Mr. Crawford 
| will be succeeded by Mr. Reginald Goss Custard, who. since 
| 1917, has been at St. James’s, Muswell Hill, where his 
recitals on the fine Harrison organ have been a prominent 
feature in North London music. 


Mr. Alban Claughton, music-master of Giggleswick 
School, sends some programmes of organ recitals he 
attended at Munich during his holiday. The player was 
Anton Schmid, and his programmes were : 


Sonata in C minor, Aenner ; * Ave Maria,’ Arcade/t- 
Lisst ; Fantasia and Fugue on ‘Sleepers, wake!’ 
Reger. 

Sonata in B minor, A’heZnberver ; Andante Cantabile, 


Widor ; Scherzo, Vierne ; Sonata No. 1, Guzlmant, 
Scena Pastorale, Aoss7 ; ‘St. Francis preaching to the 
Birds,’ Zisz¢; Symphony No. 5. Widor. 
| Mr. Claughton says there was barely standing-room in 
the church, and he himself sat on the floor at two of the 
recitals. Both organ and playing were magnificent. 


On November 9, at Grafton Square Church, Clapham 
Common, a concert was given by the Wandsworth Mak 
Voice Choir under the conductorship of Mr. J. C. Clarke 
The programme included David’s 7he Desert, accom 
panied on the pianoforte and organ by Mr. Thornton 
| Lofthouse and Mr. Redman respectively. Other choral 
| items sung with great effect were Mendelssohi’s 7% 
WWord went forth, Foote’s /nto the silent land, and the 
anthem God, Who madest earth and heaven, by Vobr. 


Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise will be sung at St. Stephet.’s 
Walbrook, on December I, at 6 o’clock. The collection at 
| this service will be given to the Choir and Dome funds. 
The dome of this beautiful church—a miniature St. Paul’s, it 
is sometimes called—has had to be re-covered at a cost of 
over £1,500. It is hoped that this experiment of a week 
night oratorio performance in the City will be so successful 
as to encourage Mr. Francis Sutton and the choir to follow 


it up with others, 


\ war memorial organ was opened at the Baptist 
Tabernacle Church, Laygate, South Shields, on September 
|} 27. The instrument is a two-manual of nireteen stops, 
| built by Messrs. Blackett & Howden, Newcasile-upon-T yne. 
Mr. James M. Preston give the opening recital, his 
programme including de la Tombelle’s Rafsodie Avarnaise, 
Darke’s Fantasia on Darwell’s * 148th,’ Wolstenholme’s 
La Bohemesque, and Sullivan’s /2 Memoriam. 


Mr. Willan Swainson gave a Bach recital at Queen’s 
Cross Church, Aberdeen, on October 17, playing the 
Fantasia in G, the ‘Short’ E minor Prelude and Fugue, 
the Adagio from Sonata No. 1, the Prelude and. Fugue in 
B minor, the Toccata in F, and two of the ‘ Schiibler’ 
Preludes. The choir sang the choral portions of the Cantata 
Bide with us. The programme contained some unusually 

| helpful annotations. 
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A special Musical Service was held at New College 
Chapel on November 5, when the choir, conducted by 
Dr. W. H. Harris, sang Palestrina’s Veni, Sancte, Spiritus, 
Brahms’s Motet lVherefore hath the Light, Verdi’s Hymn to 
the Virgin, for boys’ voices, Parry’s There 7s an Old Belief, | 
J. M. Bach’s Blessing, Glory, Wisdom, and Arcadelt’s | 
Give Ear. Dr. H. G. Ley played organ works by Bach | 
and Parry. 


Stanford’s Last fost was sung at St. Marv’s, | 
Haverfordwest, on November I2 by the local Choral | 
Society, the occasion being a service in memory of those 
killed in the war. The programme included also Handel's | 
Sing unto God and Sullivan’s /z Memoriam Overture. 
Mr. W. E. Dixon conducted, and Mr. Cyril Robinson was 
at the organ. 


\ two-manual organ has been erected in the United 
Methodist Church, Old Basford, Nottingham, as a War 
Memorial. The builders are the Sweetland Organ Building 
Company, Bath. Mr. F. Gostelow gave the opening recital 
on November 4. 

Mr. Ernest Chasteney has recently given a series of recitals 
at Cromer Parish Church, collections being taken in aid of 
the organ fund. The handsome sum of over two hundred 
pounds has been raised in this wav. 





Mr. H. V. Spanner will play the R.C.O. Fellowship test- 
pieces at the National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, on December 6, at 3 o’clock. The organ is 
a replica of the R.C.O. instrument. 


Recitals will be given on the new organ at Westminster 
Cathedral on December 7 and 21 at 6.30 by Mr. G. D.| 
Cunningham and Mr. H. Goss Custard respectively. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have built an organ 
for the Old Hall School, Wellington, Shropshire—a two- 
manual and pedal, with nine stops. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. Herbert S. Mountford, St. Michael’s Wesleyan Church, | 
Birmingham—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; 
Selection from ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ ; Fantasia 
and Impression, J/ounéford. 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Fantasia on 
* Ve holy angels bright,’ Darke ; ‘ Finlandia’ ; ‘ Souvenir | 
Joyeux,’ Lemare. 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Newcastle-on-T yne— 
Pastorale, Aoger-Ducasse ; Toccata, de Maleingreau ; 
Impromptu-Caprice, /omgen ; Fantasia and Fugue in G, 
Parry ; Ronde des Princesses, Straz7nsky ; Toccata di 
Concerti, Lemare. 

Mr. Norman Collie, St. Margaret’s, Westminster—‘ Summer 
Sketches,’ ZLemare; Scherzo in F minor, Sandiford 
Turner; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Tenby—Sonata No. 5, 
Vendelssohn ; Chorale Preludes by 7arry and Vaughan 
Williams ; Fugue in B minor, Back ; Lament, Grace. 

Mr. W. Hunt, St. George’s, Belfast—Sonata in F minor, 
Rheinberger ; Cantabile and Choral, /omgen ; Variations 
on a Ground Bass, Farrar. 

Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt, St. Baldred’s, North Berwick 
—Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ Bach ; Pax Vobiscum, 
Aarg-Elert; Prelude on Darwell’s ‘148th,’ Darke ; 
Ronde des Princesses, Stravinsky. St. John the Evan- | 
gelist, Edinburgh—Variations Poetiques, Zaglefield Hull ; 
lriumphal March, Z/gar ; Rhapsody in C sharp minor, 
Howells ; and a Bach programme. 

Mr. Hugh W. Wood, St. Paul’s, Southport—Introduction 
and Fugue, Raff; Overture to *‘Semiramide.’ 

Mr. Alban Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral—Toccata and | 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; Plaint and Cradle Song, 
Grace; Lament and Mood Fantasy, Rowley; First 
movement of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias’s, Richmond—Sonata | 
No. 4, Bach; Toccata and Fugue, ‘ The Wanderer,’ 
Parry; Prelude on ‘In Deepest Need’ (six-part), 
Bach. 


D 


Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Prelude and 
Fugue in D major, Sach; Festival Toccata, 
lVolstenholme. 

| Mr. J. E. R. Senior, Govan Public Hali—Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor, Aach; Berceuse and Finale, 


Stravinsky ; ‘The Storm,’ Lemmens. 

Mr. J. Macrae, Parish Church, Skelmorie—Evening Song, 
Bairstow ; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance,’ Elgar. 

Mr. Eric Brough, Hounslow Congregational Church—Choral 
in A minor, Franck; Irish Fantasy, Wolstenholme ; 
Chant de Mai, /ongen. St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green— 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Aachk; Introduction and 
Fugue, Rewbke; Three Versets, Dupré. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, McLaren Memorial Church, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy—Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach: 
*Dithyramb,’ Harwood ; First movement of Symphony 
No. 5, Widor. 

Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.—‘ The Sea,’ Arnold Smith ; 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Back; Chant de Mai, 
Jongen ; First movement of Symphony No. 6, /7dor. 

Mr. A. E. Jones, Bolton Town Hall—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Triumphal March, Guz/mant; Overture 
to *‘ Tancredi,’ Aossinz. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal 
Fugue in B minor; ach ; 
Parry ; Variations, Bonnet. 

Mr. George Punter, Luton Parish 
F minor, J/ozart ; Sonata No. 2, Lyon ; 
“New World’ Symphony. 


Parish Church—Prelude and 
Prelude on ‘ Rockingham,’ 


Church—Fantasia in 
Finale from the 


| Mr. Andrew Dall, Dysart l’arish Church—Concert Fantasia, 


Stewart ; Noel, with Variations, @ Aguzn. 

Mr. Arthur Fountain, All Saints’, Northallerton—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Two Sketches, Schumann ; 
Carillon, | %erne ; Fantasia and Toccata, Staz/ord. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Luke’s, Bermondsey. 
and_ choirmaster, 


Mr. Stephen C. Chantler, organist, St 
Mr. Reginald Goss Custard, organist 
St. Michael’s, Chester Square, S.W. 


| Mr. W. H. Davies, organist and choirmaster, Parish Church, 


Oughtrington, near Warrington. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson (organist and choirmaster, High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham), to be also choirmaster, 
Wesleyan Church, Sherwood. 

Mr. Ernest A. Moore, organist 
St. Margaret’s, Ilkley. 

Mr. Cecil G. Price, organist and choirmaster, Ashby Parish 
Church. 

Mr. Reginald Silver, 
Church, Blackpool. 


and choirmaster, 


organist and choirmaster, Christ 


Uectters to the Editor 


HANDEL’S WATER AWUS/C 

S1k,—Among the numerous more or less authentic stories 
connected with Handel, none is more familiar nor has 
been more frequently repeated than that of his reconciliation 
with George I. by means of the performance of the /Vate7 
Vusic. The tale is first told by Mainwaring, in his 
anonymous Memoirs of the Life of the late George lredert 
Handel, published in 1760, The composer obtained leave 
from the Elector of Hanover (afterwards George I.) to pay 
a second visit to England, ‘on condition that he engaged to 
return within a reasonable time.’ But Handel stayed on, 
‘ whether[as Mainwaring says] he was afraid of repassing the 
sea, or whether he had contracted an affection for the diet 
of the land he was in, so it was, that the promise he had 
given at his coming away had somehow slipt out of his 
memory.’ The accession of the Elector to the throne of 
Great Britain, on the death of Queen Anne, put Handel in 
a difficulty, and ‘conscious how iil he had deserved at the 
hands of his gracious patron . . he did not dare to 
show himself at Court.’ Mainwaring then relates how 
Baron Kilmannsegge, a ‘ noble friend’ of Handel’s, ‘with 
some others among the nobility,’ contrived that King George 
should be: 
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. persuaded to form a partyon the water. Handel 
was apprised of the design, and advised to prepare 
some music for that It was performed and 
conducted by himself, unknown to His Majesty, whose 
pleasure on hearing it was equal to his surprise. 
was impatient to know whose it was. The 
Baron then produced the delinquent, and asked leave 
to present him to His Majesty as one who was too 
conscious of his fault to attempt an excuse for it. 

This intercession was accepted without any difficulty. 
Handel was restored to favour.’ 


occasion, 


No date is given by Mainwaring for this performance, 
though from the context he clearly placed it in 1715, and it 
has generally been identified as the excursion on August 2?, 
in Malcolm’s A/anners and Customs of 

1Sth 


, 
ti 


1715, mentioned 
London during th 


in barges with music from White Hall to Limehouse.’ 

In the August and September numbers of the Zet¢schrift 
fiir Musikwissenschaft of 1922, Dr. Wolfgang Michael 
has printed an extract from a report of Friedrich Bonet, the 
resident envoy of Brandenburg in London in 1717, which 
has recently been discovered in the State Archives at Berlin. 
The report is dated July 17-30, 1717. Omitting superfluous 
details, it runs as follows : 


‘Il y a quelques semaines que le roi témoigna au 
Baron de Kilmanseck le désir qu'il aurait d’avoir un 
concert de musique sur la riviere, par souscription. 
Ce baron s’adressa pour cela 4 Heidecker, Suisse de 
nation. Celui-ci répondit que quelque envie qu’il 
efit de complaire S. M., il devait réserver les 
souscriptions pour les grands coups. M. de 
Kilmanseck, voyant S. M. chagrinée de ces difficultés, 
se chargea de lui donner ce concert sur la riviére A ses 
depens. Et cette féte eut lieu avant 
hier. Le roi se rendit vers les 8 heures du soir dans 
sa barge, oi: furent admires la duchesse de Bolton, la 
comtesse de Godolphin, Mad. de Kilmanseck, Mad. 
Were, et le comte d’Orkney. A cété de la 
barge du roi était celle des musiciens, au nombre de 
50 qui jouerent de toute sorte d’instruments, savoir des 
trompettes, des cors de chasse, des hautbois, des 
bassons, des fifites allemandes, des flites francaises 
a bec, des violons, et des basses, mais sans voix. Ce 
concert avait été composé expres par le fameux Handel, 
natif de Halle, et premier compositeur de la musique 
du roi. Elle fut si fort approuvée par S. M. qu’Elle 
la fit répéter par trois fois, quoiqu’elle durat une heure 
[a] chaque reprise, sav ir deux fois avant et une fois 
aprés le souper. Afin de rendre cette féte plus 
accomplie, Mad. de Kilmanseck sut ménager un souper 
délicat dans la maison de plaisance du feu comte de 
Ranelagh 4 Chelsea sur la riviére, ot le roi se rendit a 
une heure aprés minuit, il en sortit 4 trois, et sur les 
quatre heures et demie du matin, S. M. fut de retour a 
St. James.’ 


1 


la-dessus 


Dr. Michael considers that this report settles definitely the 
date of the Water Music, and, since he shows from previous 
reports of Bonet’s that George I. had from the date of his 


entury, when ‘the King, Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and a large party of nobility, went 


In the article on Handel which he contributed, in 1880, to 
the Dictionary of German Biography, Mainwaring’s tale is 
repeated and the Water Music reconciliation is placed in 

17 15. In his edition of the music for the Hindel-. 
Gesellschaft (1887) the uncertainty of the date is referred 
to, and finally, in the Vieteljahrsschrift fiir Musik for 
1887 he repeats the original story, and accepts 1715 as the 
right date. 

Both Rockstro and Streatfeild consider that the evidence 
in favour of 1715 is strong—‘almost overwhelming’ is the 
| expression used by the last-named. The former suggests 
| that the first performance took place in 1715, and that it 
was repeated in 1717; and Streatfeild (Hande/, p. 74, note) 
considers that ‘it was quite possible that the J ater Musi 
we now know it was not all written for the same 
occasion. Its twenty-five numbers may very well represent 
Handel’s share in numerous water-parties.’ 

Where so many authorities differ it is difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion; but on the whole the evidence seems 
strongly in favour of the 1717 date. There is no mention 
of Handel in the contemporary accounts of the 1715 water- 
party, nor is there any particular emphasis made on the 
music performed, which would probably have been the 
case if it had been contributed by so prominent a composer 
and had required so large a band as that employed in the 
| Water Music. With the 1717 performance the case is 
different. We are told that the music was ‘ compos’d 
express for this occasion by Mr. Hendel,’ and Bonet’s 
report shows that it must have been a long work, for each 


as 


| repetition took an hour in performance—which probably 
| agrees with the time the twenty-five numbers of the Waser 


Music would take to play. 

The difficulty lies in Mainwaring’s story of the recon- 
ciliation. Dr. Michael rejects it as a myth, and if it is true 
that Handel accompanied George I. to Hanover in the 
summer of 1716 it would at first sight appear that some sort 
—if not of reconciliation—at least of modus vivendi had 
taken place before that date. But Mainwaring’s story is 
circumstantial that it difficult to reject it 
entirely as apocryphal. Several explanations are possible, 
but what seems most probable is that Handel, though not 
deprived of his post Court Kapellmeister after the 
Elector became King of England, remained personally in 
disgrace and had no intercourse with his Royal master. _ It 
was not the first time that Handel had offended by outstaying 
his leave from Hanover. He was evidently well aware of 
his own value, and King George was equally well aware 
that a Handel was not easily to be replaced. The situation 
was a difficult one, though not without its humorous side. 


so is 


as 


| That it lasted for some three years, and then was solved in 


| 1717 


| 


accession repeatedly visited the opera when Handel’s works | 


were performed, he concludes that Mainwaring’s story of 
the reconciliation of the King and his Kapellmeister is a 
myth, 

Bonet’s report, as it happens, contains very little that 
was not already known. The water-party on July 17, 1717, 
was described in the Daz/y Courant of July 19 and in the 
Political State of Great Britain for 1717. It is mentioned 
by Schoelcher, Rockstro, Streatfeild, and Chrysander. The 
last-named does not seem to have been able to decide 
whether the expedition of 1715 or that of 1717 was the 
scene of the reconciliation. In the first volume of his Zz/e 
of Handel (published in 1858) there is no reference to the 
1717 performance, and 1715 is accepted without hesitation. 
But in the third volume, which appeared in 1867, he corrects 
the earlier statement and prints the contemporary accounts 
of Baron Kilmannsegge’s féte in 1717, which he concludes 
was the real date of the production of the Water Music, 
though he avoids any reference to the reconciliation story. 


| 
| 
| 


by Baron Kilmannsegge’s little plot, seems a not 
unreasonable explanation.—Yours, Xc., 


W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 
14, Albert Place, W.3%. 
November 8, 1922. 
PIANOFORTE PEDAL NOTATION 


S1k,—The increasing complexity of modern music, with 
its abundance of accidentals and involved rhythms, makes 
specially desirable all possible simplifications of the printed 
page. With such an object in view, it would seem that 
many of the damper pedal indications might well be omitted 
from pianoforte music, either because they are superfluous 
or because they contradict the notation of the passages 
under which they appear. The recognition of two distinct 
functions of the damper pedal would enable the editor to 
decide exactly when to indicate its use, and when to omit 
any such indication. 

Firstly, the pedal part may be used for the sake of 
resonance to allow the ‘sympathetic vibration’ effect to 
occur. This takes some little time to reach its maximum. 
Secondly, the pedal may be used to hold a note during 
the short time needed for the hand to quit the note and 
to assume the playing position for the next note. I suggest 
that this second use of the pedal should never be specially 
indicated, as it can be more conveniently implied by 
careful attention to the notation for the duration of the 
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notes. Many typical examples in which this convention 

would be useful are to be found in the Chopin Valses. In 

passages of the following type : 

Cuortn, Op. 64, No. 1. 
2. 








it is clear that the damper pedal must be taken with the 
first crotchet of each bar, in order that the note may be a 
crotchet and not, say, a dotted quaver. In these Valses 
the special indications for the use of the pedal by means of 
PR icsessce * almost always lead to over-pedalling—as, for 
example, in the edition of R. Pugno, where the use of the 
pedal is indicated for two-thirds instead of for one-third or 
less, of the bar. The Rachmaninov Prelude in C sharp 
minor furnishes many good examples in which pedal 
indications are superfluous ; and yet another type of passage, 
where pedalling is clearly implied, is that in which the 
theme lies in the middle register of the instrument, and has 
harmony below and widely spread decorations above. In 
all these types of passages I suggest that damper pedal 
indications are superfluous, and should be omitted. 

A typical example of the inconsistencies referred to is 
shown in the following passage from the Chopin Study, 


Op. 10, No. 8, as edited by Klindworth and revised by | 


Scharwenka : 


Cuorin, Op. 10, No. 8. 





Here we have four rests and two staccato marks, none of 
which can be followed with the given pedalling. This is 
not, of course, an isolated example of inconsistencies. 
They occur many times in the same Study, both in this and 
in other editions; and, in fact, throughout the whole of 
pianoforte literature. —Yours, Xc., W. H. Grorce. 

Beeston, Notts. 

November &, 1922. 
GRAUN’S ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

Sir,—In ‘C.W.’s’ review of Shakespeare and Music, 
by Christopher Wilson (published at 7%e Stage Office), it 
is stated: ‘ one of John Sebastian’s contemporaries, Graun, 
must have had some acquaintance with the poet’s work, 
for he wrote an Qverture to Antony and Cleopatra. The 
author thinks that this is the earliest work of the kind.’ 

Both Christopher Wilson and your reviewer seem to be 
unaware of the fact that there are in existence more than 


fifty French, Italian, Spanish, and German plays founded | 


Many were 
became 


on the love story of Antony and Cleopatra. 
written and produced long before Shakespeare 
known as a dramatist. All are, of course, 
Plutarch’s ‘ Life’ of Antony, which will be found in every 
edition of his Zzves (original and translated). Besides, 
Graun’s C/eofatra is an opera, and was produced at Berlin 
in 1742. The maestro di cappella, Hiller, in his biography 
of Graun, gives an account of its production. He does not 
even mention the name of Shakespeare. 

Graun, a successful courtier, would have been the last 
composer in the world to offend his powerful patron, 
Frederick the Great, who heartily detested Shakespeare 
and all his works. The King of Prussia read Shakespeare’s 
plays in the French translations of La Place and Letourneur, 
and there is no record of his having ever given permission 
to his ‘comedians’ to produce any adaptation of the great 
English dramatist’s works at the Court Theatres in his 
kingdom. —Yours, Xc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, S.W.9. 


based on | 


*PAINTED MUSIC’ 

SiR,—In the course of an article in the November 
Vusical Times on ‘ Painted Music,’ the writer, after 
asserting the fascination that music exercises over painters, 
and quoting examples of pictures with either musical subjects 
or incidental references to music, proceeds to inquire where 
are the ‘analogous’ cases of pictures representing the 
painter engaged upon his own work ? 

It is not difficult, however, to find examples. In one of 
Velasquez’s most noted pictures, ‘Las Meninas,’ there is 
not only a full-length portrait of the painter at work with 
palette and brush upon a large canvas, but the subject upon 
which he is engaged can be seen reflected in a mirror. 
Again, there is Goya’s spirited portrait of himself at work 
in his studio; and, as a present-day example, may be quoted 
a water-colour of Sir W. Orpen’s, showing a studio with an 
artist and his picture on one side and the model on the 
other. 

But that a painter at work on a picture is analogous to a 
musician performing a piece of music can surely hardly be 
conceded. The one is engagesl upon a creative and 
constructive work, occupying perhaps some months, and 
complete only when his brush is finally laid down; nor can 
the full expression of his conception be realised until then. 
The musical performer, on the other band, is the human 
agent, the interpreter, upon whom the composer (who also 
may have spent months in fashioning his n:isic) must rely 
for the expression of his work. If analogy there be, it must 
be sought rather between the composer and the painter: 
between the picture and the performance. 

No doubt, as Mr. Brent-Smith says, painters used (and 

still use) music in their pictures because of its attractive 
setting, and also, surely, because it was a natural feature of 
many of the sacred subjects painted in the days of Raphael 
or Fra Angelico, when the chief patron of the art was the 
Church. (As to whether the studio with an individual in a 
paint-besmeared overall would be an attractive setting is 
another matter.) But the somewhat startling suggestion 
| that a History of Music can be deduced from a study of 
the picture galleries of Europe must, it is to be feared, be 
| discarded, when we consider the lamentable ignorance of 
| the painters. Men who apparently knew neither the correct 
use of a violin-bow nor even of a pianoforte pedal cannot be 
accepted as reliable ‘evidence.’ Even the seven-stringed 
viol may be merely a careless mistake in arithmetic. 

Mr. Brent-Smith thinks musicians seem unsuitable sitters 
to the eminent painters of the epoch. They lack aftluence 

| [he says], and that may be generally true. They would 
certainly prove unsuitable if they couldn’t afford to pay. 
But some painter managed to get a remarkably fine portrait 
out of J. S. Bach as a sitter, and this year’s Acadeiny showed 
us a portrait of a present-day musician by an eminent 
painter which in both subject and execution was certainly 
one of the finest things there. 

Finally, it is not surprising that the Bach D minor 
Toccata should when performed upon the pianola prove 
* ludicrous,’ apart from its lacking the vision of the pianist’s 
hands ‘leaping to the interrogation and pouncing to the 
reply,’ for many of us are hardly satisfied with it even when 
played by a Busoni. But let us hear it upon the organ in 
some noble church, and we can certainly dispense with the 
sight of the hands and yet enjoy the music.—Yours, Xc., 

Louis A. HAMAND. 


November, 1922. 


A CHOIR-TRAINER’S DILEMMA 

Sik,—For a considerable time I have been a frequent 
attendant at the larger competitive Festivals held in the 
North of England. This has not been done for the 
purposes of ‘ pot-hunting,’ but out of a sincere desire to 
hear the criticism of acknowledged authorities on choral 
matters. The benefits which have accrued are enormous, 
but I must confess that on certain occasions I have witnessed 
an inconsistency which is bafiling. At the Morecambe 
Musical Festival, held in May this year, Sir Ivor Atkins, 
| organist of Worcester Cathedral, stated in his remarks that 
‘what pleased him most was the fact that throughout the 
| performances he never saw an odd boy take his eyes off the 
| conductor.’ At the Lytham Musical Festival, a month 
| later, Mr. Julius Harrison said- of the same choir that ‘ the 
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observance given by the boys to the baton was splendid.’ | offered to composers by means of the Competitive Festivals 
In October, when this choir attended the Blackpool Festival, | In this way, for every one person who is able to see 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, H.M. Inspector of Music in Schools | contemporary painting, perhaps a thousand will be studying 
and Training Colleges, stated that he ‘hated to see a choir! a choral piece by a living musician. Let us take comfort in 
with its eyes glued on the conductor from start to finish.’ | this consideration. 

This observation was made after the singing of a Why is it that when non-musical people begin to talk 
most difficult duet in quaver movement by J. S. | about music they invariably talk nonsense—more nonsense 
than musical people talk about other things. Thus we see 
the author of ‘Tonic Talks’ in a contemporary suggesting 
| that children should be taught to sing at meals. I will not 
discuss the moral effect of such a scheme, but any musical 
| person will see at a glance how pernicious from a musical 


3ach, MM. 178, The choir sang from memory 
throughout, to the accompaniment of an absolutely strange 
pianist. I do not doubt the sincerity of all the above state 
ments, but the utter conflict is surprising. Up to the 
present time my slogan as a conductor has been, ‘ Keep your 


eyes fixed on the beat’; but now I am like a man groping | Point of view it would be—both the music and the meal 
in the dark. As Blatchford says, I want someone to hold would be spoiled. ltlow the children will learn to love 
my hand.—Yours, Xc., : ‘Ovo V , | music, if they have to let their food get cold while they are 

‘ 200 ADIS. | finishing the Coffee Cantata or whatever other piece they 


fens sent ‘(Quo Vadis’s’ letter to Mr. Shaw, who replies | are singing !—Yours, Xc., A. K. 
as follows 


S1r,—I was much interested in the letter from ‘Quo 
Vadis.’ It certainly looks as though the blame is mine GARBLED REVIEWS 
for the apparent inconsistency. I must have failed to a eee 6s sieads 


make my meaning clear in this particular adjudication, : , : , 
‘ pas 9" as ‘ ’ | Si1r,—Your columns have recently contained examples of 
I think perhaps ‘Quo Vadis’ did not quite ‘ get’ my use : : 5 - 

‘ " . : garbled and misleading use of reviews and concert notices. 
of the word ‘glued.’ I, too, like other judges, like to see : , . am ; 
: me a Here is another: An advertisement in the Daz/y J7elegraph 
choirs pay attention to the beat. But I don’t like to see , , : : 

. . — . of November 4, calling attention to the vocal score of 
a choir glaring with basilisk-like fixity at its conductor. . . , . . 
: s : : Holbrooke’s Aronwen, has, underneath, the following 
Virtue rampant easily becomes a vice, and this particular . : . , , 
y , : quotation from the Zvening News 
virtue reduces the singing to a rigid and mechanical 


utterance very far removed from spontaneous expression. ‘A pronounced success. A vivid affair—with drama 
I don’t think the Bach duet is so difficult as * Quo Vadis in every bar. Holbrooke at his best. 
imagines. It is in itself so strongly rhythmical that any choir 
with a sense of rhythm could, after plenty of rehearsal,| Wow this criticism applied only to the Prelude to 


sing it without being conducted at all. ‘(Quo Vadis’! B,onwen given some time ago at a ‘Prom.’ The whole 
may find this an interesting experiment. I fancy the real opera has never been heard in this country. _Isn’t it time a 
value of the baton is more in rehearsal than in performance. | stop were put to this practice ?—Yours, X&e., 

Of course, if the choir is singing under a strange conductor . - a: , 4 

the case is altered, and it semi anal the cabeie much | 20, St. James's Mansions, N.W.6. ROBERT LOREN7. 
more carefully. But the best singing I have heard has not November 1, 1922. 
depended upon a paralysed glare at the baton. 

I wonder if some Festival will be brave enough to start a | 
class for unconducted choirs? I think it would be a most — etn Re 
valuable experiment, and conductors could learn a lot GRESHAM LECTURES 
from it. 

I certainly don’t want ‘(Juo Vadis’ to think I am 
encouraging choirs not to look at the beat. (I devoutly 
hope my own choir won’t get that impression from this 
correspondence !) On the contrary, inattention to the beat 
should be considered a crime and not a misdemeanour. All 
I want to get rid of is that state of strain which is set up 
when a choir never blinks once in looking at its con- 
ductor ; for surely something very much more valuable 
becomes atrophied in the singer if he is a ‘glarer.’ Let us 
be freer, easier, and much more natural. Tyranny is not 
Discipline. 

I do hope I have cleared up ‘(uo Vadis’s’ dilemma. I 


Sir Frederick Bridge’s Gresham Lectures for this term 
were given on November 6 and following days. Arne’s 
Vasque of Alfred was the subject of the first of the series. 
This Masgue has for its Finale the national song ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’ It was produced in 1740, The lecturer gave 
interesting particulars of this production, which included 
six songs only, and was a very different thing from the 
Masque which a few years later was revived at Drury Lane. 
The original A/asgwve included a scene in which the future 
greatness of England was given in a vision to Alfred. The 
figures of King Edward III., Queen Phillipa and the 
| Black Prince, Queen Elizabeth, and William III., .were all 
sympathise with him, and hope he will accept my expression conjured —— _The : words of the Masque alluded 7 
of regret at not having made myself clear in the first | George I. and Frederick Prince of Wales. This Prince had 

ordered the .J/asgue to celebrate the accession of the 


nstance.— Yours, Xc., . .e : : . 
—— ” : GEOFFREY SHAW. ] Royal House of Ilanover to the English throne. The 
by ve whole story was full of interest, and Arne’s songs were very 

WHY COMPLAIN ? effective. The second lecture was on the subject of 


Stk,—Our younger composers are apt to complain that|* The real Aw/e, Aritannia,’ and gave the lecturer an j 
they are neglected, and that their influence does not extend | opportunity for commenting on the extraordinary corruption, 
far. The other day I had occasion to visit an exhibition of | both as regards words and music, which this fine song has 
paintings by employees of the Post Office, in which I| had to endure. Sir Frederick had examined twenty-one 
failed to detect any traces whatever of the influence of | different versions, and all were incorrect. Amusing examples 
‘ontemporary art. There was a good deal of ability in the | of the improvements which various editors have made in the 
pictures exhibited, but they might all have been painted in the | song were given—not the least amusing being arrangements 
eighties of the last century. Now I am sure that if among| of the air for trumpets by Thalberg and Czerny. The 
our civil servants there was a musical organization analogous | correct version was finely sung by Mr. Graham Smart. 
to the society which arranged this exhibition, it would| The splendid diatonic harmony of Arne (without a single 
not exist long unless its programmes, at least occasionally, | chromatic chord) was a joyful contrast to the sentimental 
contained such names at Holst, Vaughan Williams, | harmony which editors of various times have introduced. 
Ireland, and Bax. The only organization of the kind with | The third lectare was devoted to a selection of Motets by 
which I am acquainted is the Langham Choral Society. | Byrd and his contemporaries, recently edited by the 
members of which, I believe, are recruited from the} lecturer, and the fourth to a continuation of the series on 
London Telephone Service. It is still young, but it has| ‘The Evolution of the Violin Solo.’ Mr. Jeffrey Pulver 
already included some recent works in its programmes. | contributed a series of admirable examples. The attendance 
Contemporary painters at any rate have not the opportunities | was, as usual, very good, particularly for the lecture on 
for penetrating into broader strata of the population, as are | Xu/e, Britannia. 
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The Amateurs’ Erchange | 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with | 





ment | 

others. 

Young lady accompanist would like to meet good vocalist ; | 
practice one or two evenings a week; North London.— | 
M.B., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist desires to meet good violinist for mutual | 
practice. South Birmingham district.—X. L., c/o Musical | 
Times. 

Lady Pianist (22) would like to meet instrumentalists for | 
practice of chamber music, or would act as accompanist | 
to singer or musical society. Considerable concert | 


experience. Wolverhampton or Dudley districts.—B., | 
c/o Musical Times. | 
The Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., is| 


anxious to hear of amateur instrumentalists who would | 
give their services to act as orchestra (or to help in 
forming a local orchestra) to play at occasional Saturday | 
night entertainments.—Please write to the WARDEN, at | 
above address. 

Organist wishes to meet amateur organist for mutual study. 
Free use of organ offered.—-E. D., 11, Albert Road, | 
Dalston, E.8. } 

Lady viola player seeks practice in orchestral and chamber 
music. Streatham or neighbourhood preferred. — 
‘OMEGA,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Flautist wishes to join small orchestra. Classical or dance. 

TayLork, ‘Shirley,’ Chester Koad, Highgate, N. 19. 

Amateur violinist, violist, harpist, is open to join orchestra, | 
quartet, &c., in district, Saturdavs or Sundays. —Address, | 
*VioL.a,’ 6, Hauberk Road, S.W.1I. 

Cellist (male) wanted by pianist and violinist to form trio. 
Classical and modern music.—* TRIO,’ 52, Kimberley 
Gardens, Harringay, London, N. 4. 

Young lady vocalist (trained) wishes to meet lady or 
gentleman pianist for mutual practice. Crouch End.— 
L. G., c/o Musical Times. 

Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster, invites keen | 
amateurs playing violin, viola, ’cello, oboe, or French 
horn, to rehearse best music (classical and modern). 
Rehearsals, Monday evenings. —The SECRETARY, | 
30, The Green, Twickenham. } 

\mateur instrumentalists (except pianists) are cordially invited 
to join select city orchestra playing best classical and | 
modern music.—G. A, ABBE, 59, Sloane Street, S.W. 1. | 

Well-known Insurance Company Orchestra requires amateur | 
brass and wind, Rehearsals 5.30 every Thursday, near | 
Bank.—W. T. Stonr, 50, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

Lady, moderate vocalist and pianist, wishes to meet another | 
lady for mutual practice of duets and accompaniments. | 
Need not be an expert, but must have genuine love for | 
good music. Paignton (Devon) district.—C. M. H., | 
clo Musical Times. 

Wanted, a soprano and deep alto to complete madrigal party | 
meeting on Saturday afternoons in Baker Street district. | 
Elizabethan and similar music. Good sight-reading and | 
enthusiasm essential. —REGINALD TANSLEY, 10, Colville | 
Gardens, Talbot Road, W.11 

Young well-trained tenor desires to meet a pianist, lady or 
gentleman, for ‘mutual practice. London district.— 
H. M. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Young gentleman pianist (experienced) desires to meet a 
good contralto, soprano, or violinist for mutual practice. | 
S.E. district. —V. H., c/o A/usical Times. | 

The League of Arts Amateur Orchestra is rehearsing for a | 
concert to be given at Christmas. Good amateur players | 
are invited to communicate now with the SECRETARY, 
League of Arts, the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. | 
Rehearsals Wednesday evenings. 

tenor would like to meet another vocalist for | 

London district.—H. M. W., c - 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Young 
practising duets, Xc. 
Musical Times. 


Pianist would like to join small dance orchestra.— 


H. GLEDHILL, 345, Rochdale Road, Todmorden, Yorks. 


Sixty Wears Ego 
From the Afusical Times of December I, 1862: 


M R. EDWARD CRUSE has the pleasure of informing 
LV his friends that the action brought by him for the 
recovery of damages for his wrongful dismissal from his 
situation of organist at St. Barnabas’s Church, Pimlico, has 
this day been settled by the payment of the full sum claimed, 
and the costs in the action. Mr. CRUSE is now open to 
another engagement.—81I, Oakly Street, Chelsea, W.C.— 
November 19, 1862. 

LAUNCESTON, TASMANIA.—The opening of the new 
organ recently erected in St. John’s Church, Launceston, 
took place on Sunday, August 24. The organ, which was 
built by Mr. Charles Brindley, of Sheffield, is of great power. 
The tone is full, rich, and musical. Its cost in England 
was about £350; but the freight and other necessary 
expenses swell it to nearly £500. 

TONBRKIDGE.—On November 5, at Tonbridge Castle, 
there was an entertainment provided by Mr. Fleming, 
including an intensive pyrotechnic display. In the evening 
a concert took place in the large room of the Castle, to 


| which the admission charged was 5s., in order that a sum of 
| money 


might be collected for the distressed factory 


operatives. 


Sbarps and Flats 


Shades of Shakespeare and Bandello! That a dirty little 
scrub of a Gounod should take on himself to maul the 
deathless stosy of A’omeo and Juliet '—Percy A. Scholes. 

If Gounod had been living Mr. Scholes would not have 
dared to describe him in print as ‘a dirty little scrub of a 
Gounod,’ for fear of a libel action.—Z7homas /. Dunhill. 

The cinema may be described as a cross between a 
thought-saving machine and a cocktail.—/ohn Galsworthy. 

Mr. J. C. Squire, in 7he Journey, speaks of ‘a kiss 
like a song.’ Can you, Sir, from your experience, inform 
me if this is a loud, smacking kiss, or does it allude to a 
long, wet one, reminiscent of * Water Music’ ?—Zavth Sitwe// 
(in a letter to ‘ Beachcomber’ of the Daz/y E.xfress). 

My own impression of a kiss like a song is the resonant 


| bravura kind which gives you singing noises in the head. 


It is, I am told, often delivered on railway platforms.— 
* Beachcomber,’ 

You should see my mail in the morning! Quiet time? 
Good heavens! If you only knew how many people write 
to me imploring me to hear their voices. —Dame Nellie 


| Melba. 


LAUGH as much as possible. (nd Sina, if you can. 
If you have a tableful of children, let them sing often 
during the waits of meal-time.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

I hope no head of a family will ever act on this advice, 
and if he does may I never be asked to take a seat at his 
festive board. It is bad enough to have to eat our meals 
to the accompaniment of negroid noises at all but a few 
restaurants, but if meals cannot be had in peace at home a 
new terror will be added to life. —+A//red Kalisch. 

I spent a happy hour listening to Josef Holbrooke, who 
is years in front of his time, playing, among other drinking 
songs, Zhe Song of Stout.—Hannen Swaffer. 

What do I think of the ultra-modern music? I don’t 
think of it at all. Rather than ask me to hear Schénberg 
or Stravinsky, play me a good honest fox-trot.—Sz George 
Hens hel. 

The following announcement appeared last week outside 
a church in Wood Green : 

Sunday next: 
How to Endure Indefinitely 
Vocal Sulos by Mrs. G—— 
Pianoforte Solos by Mrs. H——. 
It would have been kinder to have put a point at the end of 
the second line, but to add it would be to take it away.— 
Daily News. 
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[ am often amazed at the industry of my fellow scribes. — 
Hannen Swaffer. 

Miss —— will sing ‘With Verger Clad,’ from Creat7on. 
—Provincial Paper. 

Ihe musical critic of the Moscow /zves//a declares that a 
pianoforte piece ought to be rendered quite contrarily to the 
intentions of the composer. We are bringing the splendid 
openings in Russia to the notice of the parents of the little 
girl-pianist next door.—/unch, 

I’ve a wonderful programme fixed up. Of 
course, I shall sing a group of English songs—they must 
never be left out.—Dame Nellie Melba. 

[Dame Nellie’s programme contained one English song— 
Maude V. White’s John Anderson. The encores included 
two more—Comiw through the rye and Home, sweet Home.— 
Epiror. | 
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BALLAD OPERA: ITS PLACE IN THE 
iwrH CENTURY 
The forty-ninth session of the Musical Association opened 
on November 7 with a paper by Miss Caroline Lejeune on 
* Ballad Opera: Its Place in the 18th Century.’ She said 
that the history of the Aeggar’s Opera and its sequel, 


Polly, formed one of the most amazing adventures in that | 


age of adventure. When Gay produced the Seggar’s 
Opera he unconsciously lighted a social and dramatic bonfire 
which had been smouldering for nearly two hundred years. 
It was an age which had no poetry in any of its arts; 
everything was clipped and correct and elegant. There was 
much talk about going back to nature, but it did not ring 
true. The country was all very well in theory, but one 
lived in London or Bath or Dublin. Pope’s Aafe of the 
Lock is typical of the age at its best; and Adtison’s opera 
Rosamond perhaps what it was at its worst. 
Genius and imagination were comparative strangers to: the 
early 18th centuryin England. Art in general was struggling 
in a swamp, following a pseudo-classical will-o’-the-wisp. 
It was an age which added a capital letter to an abstract 
quality and hailed it as a divinity. As for a sense of 
humour—a thing quite distinct from satire or burlesque 
or farce—it was conspicuous by its absence among the men 
who practised the polite arts. But Gay had it inabundance, 
and just because of that 777v7a, the Aeggar’s Opera, and 
a few short poems are alive to-day. 

Ordinary people loved Gay, for he was himself ordinary. 
There was a danger, because of the fame of the 18th century 
writers, of forgetting the quite-ordinary man, but numerically 
if in no other way he mattered the most of all. Social and 
dramatic history followed him, and it is here we must look 
for the cause which brought the Aeggar’s Ofera into being. 
Che ordinary Londoner was bored with Pastorals @ /a Virgil, 
and with drama about goddesses and demi-gods, and Virtue 
with a capital V. Gay was a happy, inconsequent little 
man, who never thought very long or very deeply on any- 
thing. There was something ironical in the fact that he 
should be the man to produce the greatest dramatic sensation 
his century. He never considered the possibility of his 
opera making history. It was absurd to suppose that the 
Beggar's Opera set out to glorify roguery and depreciate 
goodness, but it was difficult to believe that Gay, under the 
cover of a romantic drama, was really trying to sweep clean 
the morals of the country. The Segvar’s Ofera was not 
propaganda; Gay studied the bias of the age, found out 
what the ordinary man wanted to see and hear, and above 
all, what the ordinary man had seen or heard too much of 
already at the opera. Instead of a legendary plot, he chose 
one a to appeal to every contemporary 
Londoner. Instead of the blue-blooded hero and mythical 
heroine of Handel’s librettists, Gay created a hero out of a 
highway robber and a heroine out of a thief-taker’s 
daughter. Finally, and this a real innovation, he 
exchanged recitative dialoguc for broad, colloquial English 
prose, and discarded the florid Italian aria for folk-songs 
which everybody could hum, 

Ihe central theme of the plot—Macheath and two 
women—was one that could be treated in various ways : 
Gay chose to treat it comically. This was an important 
point, closely allied to the question of the opera’s morals, or 
lack of them, which distressed so many worthies at the time 


shows 


of 


of character 


was 


of its first production. This situation could only be comic in 
the complete absence of any recognised moral standard, 
The opera, therefore, must be regarded not as immoral, but 
as non-moral, and to appreciate it we must lay aside all 
ethical bias and judge entirely by the criteria of 
|dramatic art. It must be remembered that the 
acceptance of non-morality in art was a thing infinitely old 
—ornew. In the middle period of history it was a very 
rare phenomenon, and in the 18th century of all centuries 
| Practically unknown. The Seggar’s Opera in this way was 
born out of its time, and many people fought shy of it quite 
natura!ly—but about its popularity there could be no doubt 
at all. The general public was sick and tired of legendary 
| opera, sung in a language it could not understand. People 
| did not want to be educated; they wanted to be amused. 
Of course the Beggar's Opera was a success. It was just 
exactly what the easy-going Londoners had been waiting for, 
and when it came people lost their heads completely. Gay 
| found himself in the extraordinary position of a national 
| hero, without having done anything to his knowledge to 
deserve it. 

| Gay had struck anew dramatic mould containing possibilities 
|of appeal quite unsuspected till then. The ballad opera 
| offered a chance for a realistic story dealing with every-day 
people and every-day problems. It could hold sentimental 
| humour for the boxes and crude comedy for the gallery. 
| As for satire, the advantages were remarkable, for point 
| was given to every line of verse by the familiarity of its 
| musical setting. Words were never obscured by tune, but 
| the association of tune, carefully treated, could be made to 
emphasise and underline a stroke of satire. And the music 
made no serious demands on orchestra or singers: dramatic 
|sense was far more important than regular operatic 
| technique. 

| In the first blaze of ballad opera enthusiasm, authors big 
and small, with talent and without—mostly without—seized 
their pens and began to write in imitation of Gay. It did 
| not take long to turn out a ballad opera—a few weeks at 
most—and several had appeared before the Beggar’s Opera 
had ended its first run. Between that time and the middle 
of the century nearly a hundred were produced, of which 
not more than half-a-dozen were works of art in any sense 
of the word, many others a blot on dramatic literature, and 
the vast majority commonplace. Then about the middle 
of the century the whole crop vanished as suddenly as it 
had come. 

Happily there were a few ballad operas which realised 
the potential qualities of their art-form more or less 
completely. Out of the whole mass there were four which 
could be called good. Fielding wrote two, Don Quixote 
in England and The Intriguing Chambermaid. Another 
was called Zhe Village Opera, which gave Bickerstaffe the 
hint for his more famous Love in a JIillage; and the 
fourth was 7he Joviall Crewe. 

Though ballad opera was dead, it had left behind a handful 
of works infused with real genius, and certain qualities of 
comedy and realism, simplicity and ease, which were quite 
new to English music-drama. Before Gay they did not 
exist. Now they were full grown and lusty, and were to 
play an important part in the shaping of yet another 
fashionable madness. Il’or on these traits of ballad opera 
| were to be grafted the avowed comic purpose, the new range 
| of dramatic motif, and the musical technique of opera buffa, 
but lately arrived from Italy; the action was to be gathered 
together and sharpened by the use of a dramatic fiza/e, and 
the resulting production was the true comedy-opera of the 
second half of the century. 




















CZECHO-SLOVAK MUSIC 
MRS, ROSA NEWMARCH’S LECTURES 


There is no withstanding so zealous a propagandist as 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch. Once she has made up her own 
mind she knows how to convey the processes that have led 
to that consummation in so clear a way that the listener or 
reader has no other course but to agree. As Mr. H. C. 
Colles pointed out, when in the chair at the first of the two 
lectures on Czecho-Slovak music given in Wigmore Hall 
in October, Mrs. Newmarch is not a professional critic. 
She has not to form rapid judgments, to weigh the scales of 
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appreciation in a hurry. Hers it is to allow music to soak 
in until she has captured its very essence, and then to give us 
the benefit of her impressions. 

But though Mrs. Newmarch is able to reach her 
conclusions at leisure, she was limited in the time at her 
disposal for their communication. Two lectures proved all 
too short for the purpose in view, more especially when they 
were curtailed by the musical illustrations, which in the first 
were contributed by Miss Fanny Davies and Mlle. Tonci 
Urbankova, and in the second by M. Mischa Leon, who gave 
the first London performance of Janacek’s song-cycle, 7he Day 
Book of One Who Vanished. Unfortunately the space at my 
disposal is still more limited than the time at Mrs. Newmarch’s, 
and it is impossible for me to follow her in her survey of 
Czech music, which went back to the Middle Ages when the 
Czechs were already famous for the beauty of their choral 
singing, and Prague was the most musical city of Central 
Europe. This love of music, which showed itself in a 
fecund vein of folk-song, was not lost during the German 
domination, Even in the 18th century, when national 
ideals were at their lowest ebb, their musical abilities 
recommended Czech domestics to the Austrian nobility, 
whilst such men as Dussek, Czerny, and the various members 
of the Stamitz family, Carl being the greatest, had an 
influence on the music of Europe. Prague remained true to 
its traditions by freely recognising the greatness of Mozart, 
and his cult lingered there throughout a good part of the 
19th century, long after it had passed away at Vienna. 

With the careers of Dvorak and Smetana, Mrs. 
Newmarch dwelt at some length. Smetana—the darling of 
the Czech people and the singer of their renascent national 
life, who became conductor of the National Theatre at 
Prague in 1886—found fullest expression for his genius in 
opera, and his many works in this genre have sunk deep into 
the Czech national consciousness. Only one, however, has 
achieved an international reputation, Zhe Bartered Bride. 
Whilst Smetana built up a national opera on folk-song, 
Dvorak, also not neglecting the stage, carried Czecho- 
Slovak dance and folk-song into the realm of absolute 
music, and made for himself an international position 
second only to Brahms. Mrs. Newmarch in passing referred 
to the vogue Dvorak enjoyed in this country a generation 
ago, a popularity which did not embrace a real comprehension 
of his genius. 

Fibich, whose influence on opera has been second only to 
that of Smetana, and Suk, son-in-law of Dvorak and 
familiar to concert-goers as player of the second violin in the 
3ohemian Quartet, were also dealt with by Mrs. Newmarch. 
Miss Fanny Davies gave some of the latter’s pianoforte 
pieces, including the charming 7hings lived and dreamed, 
which Suk wrote on the recovery of his son. Miss 
Urbankova’s interpretations of songs by Fibich, Smetana, and 
others in the original showed the native qualities of directness 
and fire for which Czech singing is noted. 

More interesting, in being more novel, was Mrs. 
Newmarch’s second lecture, which in view of the short time 
available she wisely limited to Janacek, the most 
original of the modern Czech school and, in the lecturer’s 
view, the most interesting figure in contemporary European 
music, She insisted that though he was born as far back as 
1854, he was no fossilised senior but the most energetic 
young man she had ever met. Nor did she think that the 
many years Janacek had to wait for general recognition 
(his opera, Her Step- Daughter, which definitely placed him in 
the front rank of Czech ccmposers, was produced only in 
1916) had impaired his genius. His nature was one of slow 
devélopment, and his deep researches into the springs of 
human expression through natural speech—in and by which 
song lives—had contributed to his present consummate 
command of style. The result was a fused language, 
capable of expressing the most varied emotions, and an 
orchestration with a colour and a tang of its own, owing 
nothing to others, and having little superfluous tissue, its 
chief object being to heighten and illustrate the psychological 
situation. Mrs. Newmarch dwelt at some length on 
Janacek’s three operas which form the bulk of his work, Her 
Step-Daughter, The Excursions of Mr. Broucek, and Aate. 
Another opera has been completed by him this summer. 

M. Mischa Leon’s singing of Janacek’s gipsy song-cycle 
was a very considerable feat, for the songs take some forty 














minutes in performance and bristle with technical and 
dramatic difficulties, the tenor part not infrequently being 
taken up to C. A few of the songs are allotted to the 
gipsy, and were sung by Miss Cecilia Brenner and a female 
chorus. These songs cannot be described briefly. They are 
cast in a dramatic form, the intensity rising to the catastrophe 
and being heightened by the alto soloist, who speaks for the 
gipsy lass, and by the chorus off the platform which 
intervenes something after the manner of the Attic chorus. 
An Interlude for the pianoforte, as original as anything in 
the songs, marks the climax. Mr. Harold Craxton, who 
accompanied, was set a hard task and emerged with credit. 
The final group, which is given to the tenor alone, shows 
with marvellous insight the growth of the lad’s dour despair, 
not the least remarkable moment being thit in which he 
has been trying to forget that despair in drink. 

Certainly this song-cycle (a translation of which by 
Mrs. Newmarch was provided in the programme, though it 
was of course sung in the original Czech) is the work of an 
entirely original mind, which has not allowed any musical 
prepossessions—either academic or springing from a study of 
national dance and folk-song, in which Janacek is steeped—to 
influence the raciness of his style. This he has saturated 
with the melody of his people’s language, till it has become 
an absolutely natural means of musical expression and 
incidentally, as Mrs. Newmarch observed, something quite 
original in the whole domain of music. 

The Minister of Czecho-Slovakia occupied the chair, and 
in a graceful introductory speech paid a compliment to 
Mrs. Newmarch and the musicians of both nations who had 
helped to consolidate musical relations between the two 
countries, H. E. W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The chamber concert given on Monday, November 6, at 
the Duke’s Hall opened with a Postlude for organ and strings 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie—played in memory of Miss 
Annie M. Child, Fellow and Professor, who passed away 
last August. The organ part was played by Mr. Malcolm 
Boyle. The programme included Bach’s Sonata for flute and 
pianoforte, admirably played by Mr. William Smith and Miss 
Hazel Perman, a movement from Mendelssohn’s Octet for 
strings, and two movements from a Suite by Kouznetzov for 
four violoncellos. Not the least interesting items of a well 
varied programme were several MS. compositions by 
students. These included a String Quartet (Sybil Barlow), 
songs by Roy Henderson and Michael Head, and a 
Romantic Melody for violin by Arthur Sandford (Mendelssohn 
Scholar). Mr. Sandford brought the concert to a conclusion 
with a brilliant performance of Liszt’s arrangement of the 
Tannhudaser Overture. 

The third and last of the social and musical meetings of 
the R.A.M. Club for the Centenary year took place in the 
Duke’s Hall on Saturday evening, November 4, and the 
remarkable success which had attended the two previous 
gatherings was fully maintained on this occasion, both as 
to the distinguished artists who rendered a varied and 
delightful programme of music and also with regard to the 
large number of professors, students, and friends who had 
flocked to hearthem. The programme included a Sonata for 
’cello and pianoforte by Sammartini, played by Miss Beatrice 
Harrison and Mr. York Bowen, who also joined forces in 
Mr. Bowen’s Sonata in A major. Mr. Bowen also con- 
tributed a selection of pianoforte solos by Debussy, Bax, 
Frank Bridge, and Palmgren. M. Mischa Leon gave a 
remarkable recital of some fifteen songs in about half that 
number of languages, and his contribution to the music of 
the evening with Mr. Harold Craxton at the pianoforte will 
live long in the memory of those present. Dr. Richards, 
the president, made a short speech between the two parts, 
and intimated that this was the last time he would speak as 
president of the Club, as his term of office closed with the 
year. The remarkable revival which the Club has had since 
he was elected president two years ago is due very largely to 
his energy and initiative, and it is hoped that the standard 
now reached will be maintained in future years. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC Obituary 
An event of outstanding interest was the private dress : : : 
rehearsal on Friday, Seameaiees 24, of pte , a one- We regret to record the following deaths : 
Act opera by A. Davies Adams, a pupil of Dr. Vaughan WILLIAM BAINEs, on November 6. We cannot do 
Williams and holder of the Signor Foli Scholarship. | better than quote Dr. Eaglefield Hull’s tribute, which 
The work deals with an incident in a country village | appeared in the J/orning Post of November 15: 
during the Napoleonic wars, and contains an English 


folk-dance based on traditional steps. The score is written | 

for a small orchestra, including a pianoforte and harp. | 

Story, setting, and music are essentially English, and the | 

producers, singers, and orchestra were all R.C.M. students. | 
M. J. 

Wak 


November 10 the Memorial to the members of the 
staff and students of the Royal College of Music who had 
fallen in the War, was unveiled by Lord Justice Younger. | 
The following thirty-eight names are inscribed on the | 
tablet, which is in the vestibule: 


MEMORIAI 


on 


PRO VATRIA 


\rthur Clements Heberden 
Herbert Noe! Hosking 

Eli Hudson 

Joseph Knowles Ireland 
Harry Dukinfield Jones 
Claud Percy Mackness 
Edward Mason 

Albert Midgley 

Alfred George Millard 
Ralph Windsor Parker 
Ilarold William Pickett 
Henry Pycock 

Harry Retford 

Eric Walter Roper 
Leonard Sadgrove 
Kenneth Bruce Stuart 
William Hibbert Wanklyn 
Francis Purcell Warren 
Arthur Benjamin Wilkinson 
Cecil Keith Foyle Wright 


\rthur Armstrong-Dash 
Rupert Borowski 
Gilbert Hearn Breach 
Eric Brown 
George Burchell 
George Sainton Kaye 
Butterworth 
Philip Evershed Chapman 
Donald John Stuart 
Chapman 
Rohan Clensy 
Ernest Coster 
Charles Dixon 
Roger Macdonnell Evanson 
Wilfred Rupert 
Bucknall Eyre 
ernest Bristow Farrar 
Seymour Thomas Goodwin 
\dolphe Goossens 
Wilfrid John Hare 
John Hatchman 


Among the best-known names included in the list are 
those of G. S. K. Butterworth, Rohan Clensy, Ernest | 
Farrar, Adolphe Goossens, Eli Hudson, and Edward 
Mason. 

In unveiling the tablet, Sir Robert Younger spoke only a 
few words, and then the company went into the} 
concert-hall, where the students were already gathered. 
The orchestra, under Dr. Adrian C. Boult, played the 


Funeral March composed by Sir Charles Stanford for Sir | 
Henry Irving’s production of Tennyson’s Aecket. After 
this the audience sang Parry’s Jerusalem. 

Sir Robert Younger then read the names of the fallen, 
and delivered a brief address in which he spoke of the} 
readiness of musicians to answer the call of duty, dwelling | 
on the fact that to those of artistic temperament the horrors | 
of war were perhaps more real than to others. He said 
that tho we all prayed that the call to duty would 
never come again in the same shape to any of us, yet 
we might be sure musicians would always be found | 
to answer it as readily as any of their fellow citizens. In 
this way they would most fittingly honour the memory of 
the dead. 

The ceremony concluded with the singing of Vaughan 
Williams’s setting of or a// the Saints. 


oh 
gh 


th 
Many distinguished musicians were present, apart from 

those more intimately connected with the Royal College of 

Music. A. K. 


illustrations, on 
“Some Operatic Studies,’ will be given at the University of 
London, 


A course of five lectures, with musical 


South Kensington, by Sir Frederick Bridge, on | 


November 15, December 6, 1922, and on February 7, 
March 7, and May 2, 1923. Admission will be by ticket, for | 
which application should be made to the Academic 


Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S. W.7. 


‘The death of Mr. William Baines removes from us 
one who, had he lived, was destined to make a great 
mark on music. Already—he was only twenty-three- 
his contribution to pianoforte and other music is of 
considerable importance and very great value. His 
published compositions include a long piece, entitled 
Paradise Gardens, written in the pleasure grounds of 
this name at York, a set of remarkable Preludes, four 
Poems,a bundle of Coloured Leaves, some Silver Points, 
three pieces entitled .J/z/estones, and a couple of pieces 
called 7%des. He wrote chamber music, songs, and 
‘cello pieces, in which direction I have had few 
opportunities for judging of his genius; but of his 
extraordinary pianoforte feeling I have never had any 
doubt. I make bold to place his skill in this direction 
in the direct line of John Field, Chopin, and Scriabin. 
Although he had a few lessons in playing at various 
times, he was in every respect a self-taught musician in 
composition. His playing of his own works, although 
somewhat rough, was always characteristic and masterly 
in its own way—that of genuine expression. Baines 
had a sweet, lovable disposition, without the slightest 
touch of vanity.’ 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD BANKs, on November I4, aged 
sixty-one. Educated at Christ’s Hospital, he proceeded 
to the Royal Academy of Music, where he studied under 
Sir George Macfarren. At the age of nineteen he became 
organist of Christ’s Hospital and Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, E.C. He was organist of Alexandra Palace for 
six years, and frequently gave recitals on Sunday 
afternoons at the Royal Albert Hall. 

APPLEBY MATTHEWS’S CONCERT 

AT PARIS 

Opportunities for hearing British music being very few 
at Paris, Mr. Appleby Matthews’s orchestral concert, given 
at the Salle Gaveau on October 31, with the co-operation of 


| the Concerts-Lamoureux, might have been expected to 


arouse far greater and widespread interest than it actually 


did. The programme, consisting of Elgar’s first Symphony, 
Holst’s Beni-Mora, Bantock’s Overture Zhe Pierrot of 
| the Minute, Goossens’s Philipp J//. Overture, and 


smaller works by Butterworth and Grainger, was sufficiently 
representative and unfamiliar to deemed worthy 
of special notice. Arriving at Paris a few days after 
the concert, I was able to ascertain that the impression 
created had been on the whole favourable, but limited to a 
very small fraction of the public. 

What happened is that a great part of the public was not 
reached by the announcements of the concert. Let it be 
said frankly that the ground had not been prepared, the 
concert was inadequately advertised, and other mistakes must 
have occurred, for I met the musical critic of a big Paris daily 
who told me that neither programme nor Press tickets had 
been received at his newspapcr’s office. Considering the 
scarcity of the notices which I found in the daily Press, I 


be 


| should not be surprised if this was but one case among 


many. Perhaps the organizers of the concert were not able 
to secure expert advice, for certain things were overlooked 
which could quite easily have been done and to good 
purpose. For instance, there exists at Paris a weekly 
paper, Ze Guide du Concert, whose object is to announce 
not only the programmes of all forthcoming concerts, but the 
needful analytical and biographical notices. This being the 
very purpose for which the paper exists, it stands to 
reason that the editor is eager to receive information in 
good time. The proper thing to do if one wants a concert 
to be well-noticed in its columns is to provide the 
necessary material—a fact of which any competent 
organizer is aware. But even if this is not done, the concert 
giver should at least communicate programmes well in 
advance—say, in acase like the present, at least a fortnight. 
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Not so long ago, as I happen to know, the editor wrote to 
England in order to secure notices referring to forthcoming | 
British works. But with regard to Mr. Appleby Matthews’s | 
concert nothing appeared but the barest statement of the | 
programme. And I discovered other instances of inadequate | 
advertising. 

It is a great pity, for, admitting that the interest 
evinced in France towards British music is not so great as 
it might be, ventures such as Mr. Appleby Matthews’s | 
might, if properly conducted in all respects, do a great | 
deal of good; if not, they will merely make the} 
situation appear worse than it really is—in fact, actual harm | 
may be done. 

The few Press notices which I have succeeded in collecting 
are not enough to enable me to form a proper estimate of 
the impression created by the works which Mr. Appleby 
Matthews introduced, and most people I met had heard 
nothing of the concert. In Ze J/énestre/ a writer who signs 
himself ‘A, S.’ begins his notice with the remark that the 
British works performed at Paris are always of inferior 
order, and that none of the really good ones have so far 
been performed. 

“Why [he asks] are we not given Holst’s //amets, or a 
work of Goossens’s maturity, or something by Bliss? What 
we have heard so far is quite respectable, but too directly 
under the influence of non-British models.’ On the other 
hand, in Comedia, an article unsigned but presumably by 
a certain young French composer of unquestionable merit, 
contains a measure of praise for most on the works | 
performed. 

The musical periodicals containing notices of the concert | 
are not available at the time of writing. Should any remarks 
worth noting appear, they will be reproduced in next 
month’s ‘ Music in the Foreign Press.’ | 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 














London Concerts 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The season of the London Symphony Orchestra opened | 
on October 23, when the programme contained no novelty, | 
for the Szymanovsky piece originally promised was post- | 
poned to the second concert. The soloist was Mr. Albert | 
Sammons, whose performance of Mozart’s Violin Concerto | 
in G major was supremely artistic. The concert began | 
with a performance of Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of | 
Haydn. Mr. Albert Coates conducted. 

At the second concert, on November 6, the Szymanovsky | 


The fact that the programme of the concert on 
November II bore no reference to Armistice Day is 
explained by the more or less commemorative scheme of 
the Sunday concert given the next day. The programme 
was entirely familiar. The soloist was Miss Myra Hess, 
who played Bach’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto and 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations. Joseph Silk’s 
Fairy Tale made pleasant hearing. Mendelssohn’s /fa/ian 
Symphony was very finely played, as if everybody really 
believed in it ; when so played it has an unsuspected amount 
of vitality still. a Bs 


HAROLD) BAUER 


Apart from his appearance with our foremost orchestras, 
Mr. Harold Bauer has been heard twice 7” /ersona and once 
in absentia, by which I mean that his rendering of Saint- 
Saéns’s second Pianoforte Concerto was heard at (ueen’s 
Hall on Friday, October 27, on the Duo-Art pianoforte, 
accompanied by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry 
Wood. It took a few minutes to get accustomed to hearing 
the sounds proceeding from a pianoforte with no visible 
human agency. The only non-mechanical part of the 
process was the appearance of the gentleman who fixed the 
roll in its proper place. 

We had a very faithful reproduction of the artist’s 
style, except for just those little shades of colour which 
are heard from a living player. An adventitious interest 
was added to the performance by wondering whether or no 
the pianist would come in at the right moment after the 
tutti, or whether the orchestra would come in where it 
should do after a solo passage. But in all respects the 
timing was impeccable. We reflected that to direct an 
orchestra in these conditions must require a new kind of 
technique on the part of the conductor. The performance 
showed that a great advance has been made in the per- 
fecting of the instrument; whether it will become 
popular as part of a concert programme remains to be 
proved. 

At his recital on Armistice Day Mr. Bauer showed 
that since he was last heard here he has lost none of the 


| admirable solidity of his style, and has gained in lightness 


and charm. A. K. 


KREISLER’S RECITAI 

On October 27 Kreisler gave his only recital at (Jueen’s 
Hall. He was in splendid form, but the one thing 
that marred our enjoyment was the feeling of regret 
that we never hear Kreisler nowadays play the great 
masterpieces with orchestra. His programme included the 
Viotti Concerto in A, and he almost persuaded us that the 
Similarly he almost made 





incidental music to Molitre’s J/andragore was duly per- slow movement bee _ nea 99 7? eigge 
formed. Written for a very small orchestra, it was | US think that Beethoven’s Violin Sonata (Op. 30, No. 2) 
hardly worth while keeping eighty-five members on the | deserves a higher place in the list than is usually — 
unemployed list while it was being performed. It is quite a | to it. lhe rest of the ee made up of sma 
harmless musical jest, with free use of all the common | PICCes, of which it can only be said that they a played pr 
clichés of ultra-modern music. The point of it, however, | ae ig “4 Pn ll pe | noah — Payee ge 
ee r ‘ aeiteian , | Mozz NR < - f c 3 

bog ne ais cana Geecak ar dee het? —_ | Hungarian Dances of Brahms reached the high-water _— 
Harold Bauer gave a masterly performance of the Brahms | jinteicantaaal Ae Tee 
D minor Concerto for pianoforte. I think it may be said | A NEW DALE SONATA 

without exaggeration that it has never been made to s vand | On October 27, at Wigmore Hall, Mr. Rowsby Woof 
so human all through. The accompaniment was in places| and Mr. York Bowen played a new Violin Sonata by 
somewhat heavy. Mr. Coates’s reading of Also spra A | Benjamin Dale. It is in two movements, and is throughout 
Zarathustra wes extremely picturesque. A. K. | pensive rather than robust. The second movement is a 
theme with variations, and here we have a good deal of 
variety. As in the well-known case of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte Trio, the last variation is practically an 
independent, fully-developed movement, in which occurs 
Holst’s.Sazn/ Paul's Suite for strings, which was written for some of the best music of the whole work. The chief 
the orchestra of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, to which it was| defect of the Sonata, which has a good deal of charm 
of dance | and some fine workmanship, is that the composer remains 
till nearly the close in the same reflective mood. A. K. 


Qt EEN’S HALL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The programme of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra | 
on October 28 contained no absolute novelty, but Gustav | 


dedicated, was unfamiliar. It is a_ series 
pieces: Jig, Ostinato, Intermezzo, and _ Finale (the | 
Dargason). In the last-named the handling of the bagpipes | 
tune is very happy, and the first movement is really jolly. 

The Suite as a whole suffers from a slight lack of | Mr. Mitja Nikisch gave his only pianoforte recital this 
rhythmical contrast. It was exceedingly welll played| season at Queen’s Hall on November 2. The principal 
| item was Brahms’s Sonata in F minor. There can be little 
doubt that he has a special intellectual sympathy with 
Brahms, for this was a singularly mature and well-balanced 


MITJA NIKISCH 


under the conductorship of the composer. 
The soloist was M. Sapellnikov, who played Tchaikovsky’s 
second Concerto, which is not very often heard. | 
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performance—serious, but not unduly austere, and without 
the hard, dry tone which a great many pianists think it 
necessary to adopt in playing Brahms, imagining the sounds 
they are producing are as sombre and rich asthey should be. 
Mr. Nikisch’s Chopin playing is very brilliant, but not 
convincing to the same extent as his Brahms playing. 
A. K. 


M IFADO 


AND ASIIMOOR 


November Miss Zifado and Mr. Ashmoor Burch 
1 recital at Wigmore Hall. Miss Zifado is 
with 
produced, and she sings with considerable charm and sense 
of style shown to the greatest advantage in the 
series of airs from Mozart’s /igaro, It not common to 
find so young a singer in such sympathy with the classics. 
Miss Zifado also sang songs of Hugo Wolf and others in the 
more modern idioms with unaffected grace, but at present 
her command of vocal colour is somewhat limited. This is 
on the whole to be regarded as a merit, for so many young 
singers nowadays are aptto put the cart before the horse, 
and start colouring the voice before there is a voice to 

lour 


col 


MR, RURCH 

On 
gave 
soprano 


> 
a pure, clear voice, 


This was 


1s 


Mr. Ashmoor Burch also sang very pleasantly, and 
his voice is excellently produced. Both concert-givers were 


pupils of Mr. Herman Klein. A.K. 
tHE LENER QUARTE! 
The Lener ‘(Juartet gave two concerts on November 4 
and 11. At the former the combination was heard in 
the Phantasy Quartet of Eugene Goossens. It is in the 


conventional sense of the word more ‘grateful’ music thin 
are some of his advanced compositions. The performance 
was beautifully finished. 

At the concert November 11 the novelty was the 
Serenade Trio for two violins and a viola, by Kodaly. It 
not at all advanced music, nor characteristically 
Hungarian, but is very pleasant to listen to. 

Che characteristics of the Lener Quartet’s playing are by 
now sufficiently familiar, but the extraordinary clarity of 
the C Po Quartet at the secend 
concert deserves special record. A. K 


on 


Is 


sharp minor thumou 


Kk. 


VOMEN COMPOSEKS 


a concert of 
Novello’s rooms, 


The Society of Women Composers gave 


works by its members at Messrs. 


in connection with the Efficiency Club, on November 3. | 


Dame 
Eggar’s 


The programme included a movement from 
Ethel Smyth’s String (Quartet and Katharine 

Pianoforte Quintet, which are familiar. 
known works were a pleasing song by Margaret Rate, sung 
by Miss Millicent Russell, and three unusually agreeable 
pianoforte pieces (J/inuet, Gavotte, and Gigue) played by the 
Miss Kathleen Richards. Miss Dora White’s 
with music a fairly successful attempt 
tackle a difficult problem, and Miss Alma Godfrey’s Five 
Songs of Sappho, with accompaniment for violin, violoncello, 
and pianoforte, show a considerable advance on her previous 
work. The Irish folk-songs arranged for voice, violin, 
and violoncello by Joan Spink, well preserve the national 
characteristics, and the two-part songs by Jane Joseph 
are well adapted for young people, without being too child- 
like. The level of the music produced was on the whole 
higher than that of the performances. A. K. 


composer, 


recitations are 


SIX 


CLARKE’ 

At the concert given by Miss Marjoric liayward, Miss 
May Mukle, and Miss Myra Hess at Wigmore Hall on 
November a new Trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello by Rebecca Clarke was played for the first time 
in England. It is much influenced by Debussy and Ravel, 
yet bears the mark of a personal style in the making. The 


REBECCA S 


rRio 


3, 


interest is kept alive throughout by well-marked themes | 


and strong workmanship. There is passionate feeling in 
every section, and even had it been the work of a man, it 
would be called a virile effort. The performance was 
excellent, as was that of Trios by Mozart and Ravel which 
occupied the rest of the programme. A. K, 


a young | 
which is unusually well | 


Among the lesser- | 


to] 


rHE ARNOLD BAX CONCERT 


It is raking up an old story to dwell upon the advisability 
or the reverse of devoting an entire concert to the works of 
one composer, but in this instance the hero of the adventure 
has come singularly well out of the ordeal, owing to the 
unusual variety of the works included in the programme ; 
and his publishers, Messrs. Murdoch, who organized the 
concert at ‘Jueen’s Hall on November 13, are to be doubly 
congratulated on its success, and on being able to present 
such a programme drawn exclusively from their own 
publications. Neither trouble nor expense had been spared 
in securing this satisfactory result. The Goossens Orchestra 
| with its conductor, the Oriana Madrigal Society under 
| Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. Lionel 
| Tertis, and Mr. John Coates constituted a formidable array 
of performers of the foremost rank. Even the programme 
itself was issued in a sumptuous form, and, what is perhaps 
equally important, was issued in advance. 

Without injustice to other participants, it may be claimed 
that three events of the evening stand out prominently as in 
| themselves sufficient to make the concert memorable. The 
first was a performance such as we have not had before of 
The Garden of Fand, revealing all the fascination of its 
orchestral texture. The second was the choral virtuosity 
| with which the extremely difficult Mater Ora Filium, for 
| double choir unaccompanied, was given by the Oriana 
| singers. It is one of Bax’s finest compositions, though in a 
| branch of music in which his mastery was until recently unsus- 

pected. The cumulative effect of the elaborate ‘ Allelujas ” 
| was magnificently impressive. The third was Lionel Tertis’s 
| playing of the Viola Concerto, now called a Phantasy for 
| viola and orchestra. It was a pity that the orchestra was 
not more fully occupied, for, returning after a long interval, 
it did not infuse the same spirit into the performance of 
|an arrangement of the pianoforte piece, J/editerrancan, 
which concluded the programme at a very late hour. The 
| 
i 





Oriana singers, however, showed no signs of flagging when 

| they supplemented their earlier triumph with the two other 
| carols Of a Rose / sing and Now is the time of Christymas. 
| Miss Harriet Cohen is a pianist of great musical 
| intelligence as well as technical attainments, but even in 
| the smaller concert-halls the massive Sonata in G taxes her 
| physical strength to the utmost. At Queen’s Hall its 
| demands went a little further, and could be met only by 
| occasional sacrifices of rhythm. She was more successful 
| with the smaller pieces, such as Zu//aby and Burlesque. 
| Mr. John Coates’s contribution to the programme was, as 
always, entirely admirable. 

The effect of the concert as a whole must inevitably be 
to consolidate Bax’s reputation with the general public, in 
which connection it was gratifying to note the crowded 
condition of those portions of the hall which are generally 
held to be the barometer of public interest. The selection 
of works was also well calculated to convey a much 
better impression of Bax’s status than has hitherto been 
feasible. The inclusion of a Pianoforte Sonata was perhaps 
open to question, for no extended work in one instrumental 
colouring could possibly hold its own in a programme 
which included the multicoloured Garden of Fand. The 
smaller pianoforte pieces and songs are of course not open 
to the same objection, as the listener readily adjusts 
himself to the enjoyment of a group of miniatures between 
larger works. One point was definitely established : Bax’s 
feeling for beauty in line and texture is of a kind that does 
not quickly satiate. x 


BAX’S NEW VIOLA SONATA 

| 

| . sae 

| Madame Adelina Délines gave proof of unusual 
| disinterestedness in making her vocal recital at Aolian 


| Hall on November 17 the occasion for the first performance, 
| by Mr. Lionel Tertis and the composer, of Arnold Bax’s 
new Sonata for viola and pianoforte. Despite a goodly 
selection of songs it was inevitable that interest should be 
concentrated upon the new work. The Sonata followed the 
Concerto, and was completed in the current year. Like a 
good deal of Bax’s recent work it shows at the same time 
more breadth and more concentration than the compositions 
by which he was known until three or four years ago. There 
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! 
is evidence of a single train of thought pervading the work, | the conservatoire at Odessa), and Mr. Catterall, leader of 
which was allowed to come to the surface and disport itself | the Hallé Orchestra. In later years Mr. Maaskoft’s recitals 
in the middle movement, but is elsewhere subdued. This| in London have been so many landmarks on the road 
middle movement, a Scherzo, might be termed an essay in | towards self-realisation—the last, and often most trying, 
diabolism, and, as frequently happens when a composer | stage in the evolution of the performer. At present the 
expresses such a mood, the hearer is left in some doubt as to| most fascinating quality of his playing is its perfect 
whether its ingredients include a proportion of anger or| competence or aptness. The player gives the impression 
merely of irony. The other sections imply that there may | of doing the one thing he was born to do. He is as sure of 


be disillusion in a purely lyrical sense, but no ill-feeling| himself in the midst of most trying technical passages as 
Difficulty—the chordal 


beyond a gentle sub-acidity. As a whole the work belongs | amongst the easiest of melodies. 
to Bax’s best chamber music, in which his personality is | difficulty of Bach or the difficulty of ‘runs’ in music of a 
always most intimately expressed. It is needless to add it| more brilliant category—can never perturb him in the 
was beautifully played. E. E. least. The only feature which on some rare occasions is 
{not absolutely perfect is the intonation. This is due 
| probably to the intense feeling which causes him to relax 
The Kendall String Quartet sought to add interest to its | for a moment the inexorable control of intonation of which 
} enc soug é eS S| » oo , i 
: ¢ nly n > pe s realise the alue. irity 
programme by the inclusion of a work new to us, composed | a Prqpeney es ke ay = a.’ ee aon 
by Madame Taillefer—the youngest of the redoubtable * Paris | yi) undoubtedly disappear . me 
Six’ group. The novelty served its purpose. It provided ee : B. V. 
the variety which is the salt of all good concerts. ’ 
Unfortunately, as in the case of salt, quality and quantity ADILA FACHIRI 
are even more important than the crude fact of its presence One cout beniie hate fection at Mates Posbid. a 
or absence. And withall due regard for Madame Taillefer’s | dussies three bi nA ae cen = on nt ene had 
aims and good intentions, the seasoning of her Quartet is not} |.) 8 : . seas h He prog ok i "ae 
of the kind that will please unspoiled palates. Her musical slightly over-rated her own strength. er greatest admirers 
enemy ee “weg ; Di ae Sag | will not venture to maintain that she ranks amongst the 
ideas have a simplicity that would be disarming if it were not| —. hni > Kubeliks iricek 
accompanied by pretentiousness. After all, it is not (i oo of mere tec mique—the Ku eli e the Ondriceks, 
po a Ks me die mw - nag a io a and the Thomsons. If Kreisler and Ysaye seldom attempt 
pon Moe re agen aes " inoue ‘lltaioniac's asten | mens than two concertos in one evening, Madame Fachiri 
His - —_ on ond ¢ es 2 1 skill poste indis aati re the | we believe would have been wiser to follow that example. 
= Ooo geome bray art ©“! Your mere technician has, on the whole, an easy task. 
trick—even the most elementary—is to be performed to the | hos teed thle ‘ f : en ela 
titection of the cadienen, Whole Talleiee Gets Ost He has trained his hands to perform certain tricks which 
ger Ne F Rg gg suagg AE se | they will do in the light of day or in the dark of 
appear to have gone very far in her initiation up to the! —. 7) . : . . 
cement, Thin, Weweees, Gece Get mean that her quested! night. So soon as the hand is trained his mind has done 
- Ss ; , Ss < le . . . . 
eo nennaiaen seomiinn, an ieee dane an eveniiieaie its work. During the preliminary stage he must think and 
, ; <af* S il oe lay. Once the trick is learned he needs only to play. A 
wise children it is refreshing to meet with a grown-up that P’ a nd lea j a y p y tk 
has not quite foresworn directness and plain thinking violinist of temperament and intelligence, on the other 
The performance, if not brilliant, was undoubtedly hand, can never afford the luxury of a mind asleep when 
Seneain , yee B. V. playing is in question. Even technical feats must be 
—— ee controlled by thought—since they are not an end in them- 
a by g y f 
THE FLONZALEY QUARTET selves. The hand cannot be trusted to ‘repeat’ a certain 
‘ gaia ht ; experiment ad nauscam, as every performance is like a new 


THE KENDALL STRING QUARTET 


The visit of the Flonzaley Quartet was marked by an| adventure in which material form is given to a conception 
event of considerable significance—the performance of| of the mind. It was no doubt owing to mental fatigue that 
Mr. Arnold Bax’s Quartet. It has been said that the} Madame Fachiri’s performances of a Mozart, the Beethoven, 
players by their choice paid a handsome compliment to | and the Brahms Concerti were somewhat unequal. At best, 
British music in general and to Mr. Bax in particular. May | as in the slow movement of the Beethoven, there was nobility 
I suggest that there was nothing especially ‘complimentary’| of tone, sweetness, accuracy, and restraint. Even her 
about this performance? The Flonzaley would not be the | worst, however, was above mere competence. 
finest Quartet in existence if its members were not interested At her second recital she played an unhackneyed Bach 
in modern music. It is as unfair to them as to Mr. Bax to} programme with understanding and sympathy. In the 
suggest that there was a desire to curry favour with the} Concerto for two violins she was supported by her sister, 
British public by playing a British work. Of course such| Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, whose playing matched Madame 
things have been known to happen, but it is not very} Fachiri’s to perfection. The Chaconne found her, we 
difficult to discriminate between an unscrupulous attempt to | thought, a trifle tired. But the technically less exacting 
enlist the sympathy of the audience and a performance such} Concerto in E brought out again her best qualities. In 
as that of the Flonzaley Quartet at Wigmore Hall. The Bax} this work the organ part—a modern interpolation—was 
work received all the exquisite care and finish which char- | omitted, and the accompaniment left to the orchestra. In a 
acterize the Quartet’s performances of the classics. Only | comparatively small hall the organ is undesirable. Even 
appreciation and understanding of the music could give} the smallest orchestra in such cases gives all the assistance 
such admirable results. It is quite possible that the players | that is necessary—and more: for orchestras, like children, 
began by testing various samples of British works—not in| can occasionally produce a volume of noise that is utterly 


order to secure suffrages but out of a genuine desire to keep | out of proportion to their size. a. Y. 

in touch with recent developments of musical art. They 

found in time a work which appealed to them—as it must to 

all musicians of unbiassed judgment—and they played it SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

with that spiritual grace which is their speciality. Such Melba, on November 12, at the Albert Hall, which was 
B. V. | full, sang extracts from Faust and La Boheme, and a * mixed 


a performance will not easily be forgotten. 


bag’ of songs ranging from Duparc’s beautiful Chanson 
ere Triste to poorish stuff. But Melba sang—that was the 
aces Save essential. And though Melba has been singing now for 
more than forty years, it was by no means the spectre of a 
famous voice that we heard. Indeed, in spite of the fog, 
| she sang, to my mind, actually better than I remember 
before (which is to say, within the past ten or twelve years). 

But why does Melba sing English like a foreigner? 
Because she feels that the more incisive consonants and the 
less open vowels would arrest the sensuous tonal flow—or 
because she has sung so much in Italian that Italian is 


The two recitals given last month by Mr. Anton 
Maaskoff have shown pretty conclusively that the young 
violinist’s style is not far from complete maturity. Mr. 
Maaskoff gave considerable promise from the first. As a 
student under Dr. Brodsky, at Manchester, he exhibited 
very unusual powers of technique, which, coupled with 
natural vivacity of temperament, marked him as one of the 
most brilliant students of an institution which included 





Miss Kontorovitsch, Mr. Blinder (at present a professor of } second nature? 
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recital, but it seems generally agreed that he has a ‘small’ 
voice. A good deal of illusion enters into discussions of big 
and small We know of ‘big’ voices that have a 
shattering effect on the front row of the stalls and fade away 
into hollowness beyond. And there are ‘small’ voices that 
nicely manage to float without effort to the furthest corner 
of the top gallery. What then does ‘size’ matter? It 
the carrying power of a voice that counts, and the size of a 
voice is truly to be judged by its ability to fill the hall wherein 
the singer chooses to be heard. Well, however ‘small’ 


voices, 


1s 


Mr. Binyon’s voice is, it was fully adequate, and mightily | 


refreshing it was to hear the well-strung tones of his 
persuasively sweet tenor, which were perfectly in keeping 
with the scene. 
dream of ‘ going all out’ on every excuse. The programme 
contained Ravel’s dainty set of Greek folk-songs, and songs 
of Respighi, Santoliquido, and Pizzetti, in which his Italian 
was like an Italian’s. 

Miss Ursula Greville sang at Steinway Hall, and some- 
thing about her singing lingered pleasantly in the memory, 
for all her faults. She is a light soprano, yet suddenly she 
displayed a beautiful mixed quality and correspondingly 
richened colour in a good song of FE. L. Bainton, 
Nightingale near the House. Were she passed as it were 
from the art of the etcher to that of the painter. More 
of this elasticity would be welcome from her, for the sort 
of tone which borrows its principal character from the teeth 
is apt to sound metallic on certain vowels, and the tendency 
towards this should be combated by Miss Greville. 
such anxious ‘ placing’ of tone would come a freer and 
more pleasing use of a telling voice. Her phrasing was 
indifferent in Felix White’s /¢sfers, but she must be 
thanked for singing Vaughan Williams’s three curiously 
appealing Merciless Beauty songs, which seem to have been 
neglected since Steuart Wilson first introduced them. Egon 
Wellesz’s Aurora made the impression merely of a jejune 
adenza, and in the difficult execution of it Miss Greville 
may have been slightly hampered by a cold. 
gramme was out-of-the-way, and proved an ingenious mind. 
Some amountof technical reconstruction, and this interesting 
singer might have great success. 


Mr. Vladimir Rosing sang at Queen’s Hall. He is 
essentially a character-singer, and his success varies 
immensely with different types of song. We may be 
really moved by this, and by that left stone-cold. He 


banks on his personality, and on capriciously personal 
readings; perhaps it is his hearer’s fault if sometimes he 
appears to be beating the air, but if a singer will be so indi- 


vidual he cannot expect everyone to go all the way| 
with him every time. Anyhow, no one need want 
to hear Grieg’s AXomance or the Savishna and Death’ 


Serenade of Moussorgsky better sung. 

Eolian Hall aconcert notable 
of Debussy, including 
She has a good voice, and sings 
with sincerity and refinement. Ifer tonal emission is not 
ilways so free as it might be, and this is strange, for her 
breath control is good. The hearer was conscious of her effort 
mould her naturally beautiful an effort most 
noticeable on the less open This artificial pre 
occupation often checked the tonal flow, and caused her 
intonation to suffer under pressure. These faults corrected, 
Miss Moger would be a thoroughly engaging singer. 


Miss Gladys Moger gave at 
for of the less-known 
Three Poen Vallarmeé. 


some songs 


of 


to speech, 


vowels, 


Miss Doreen Kendall, a newcomer, is to be congratulated 
on much good singing at her recital at .olian Hall. Her 
voice is light but agreeable ; she sings with musical judgment. 

Miss Dorothy Gray was heard at Wigmore Hall. It was 
singing of an aggressively frontal kind. Consonantal clarity 
is one of the merits of this style, but this was hardly 
compensation enough for the lack of the generous tone 
that results from apposition of a lax jaw and a widely-open 
throat. 

Madame Celys Beralta sang at -Kolian Hall several 
celebrated coloratura pieces. Her singing was hardly 
delicate enough for this style ; still, a certain brittleness and 
agility made their effect. Her Caro nome was not strictly 
according to Verdi. She was much more stirring with a 
racy ditty in the Spanish folk-song vein, sung as an encore. 


Mr. Bertram Binyon sang admirably at his Wigmore Hall 


He has a sense of proportion, and does not | 


Without | 


But the pro- | 


| deluged under his stream of tone. 


| voices) from Middlesbrough—made their first 


Miss Laura Evans-Williams sang at Wigmore Hall on the 
same day as Miss Olga Alexeeva at .Eolian Hall, but at 
neither concert was it possible to escape from false 
intonation. Miss Evans-Williams has a fine voice, 
which she unfortunately lets sag, with the effect that her 
phrases often peter out weakly. She chose much good 
music, but the arrangement was bad. 

Madame Tetrazzini too had a cold at her Albert Hall 
concert, but nevertheless sang with her accustomed 
brilliance and delightful ease. A tenor, Attilio Baggiori, 
appeared under her wing. He sings as well, and finds 
singing as easy an accomplishment as was to be expected 
from a young gentleman produced in these circumstances ; 
and moreover, he mercifully spared us any Neapolitan antics. 

Mr. Roland Hayes, the African tenor, wooed and won 
the favour of a big audience at Wigmore Hall with that 
famous mellifluous voice of his, which is so naturally 
beautiful, so well trained, and used with such pretty taste. 
The /Voodland Solitude of Brahms pleased so well that it 
had to be repeated, but where is the true heart of this song 
| if the singer is all concentrated on the amiable production of 
| sweet sounds? 

Mr. Yosie Fujiwara was terribly hampered by a large 
number of crabbed European languages at his song recital 
at Wigmore Hall, and it was a pity he didn’t translate all 
| his texts into Japanese, which sounds well (he gave us 
samples). Not even at Wigmore Hall had we ever heard 
such strange French. Nevertheless there was an attractive 
art in this singing. It was very narrow in range, but in 
that range there were delicacy, fine finish (we are now putting 
aside phonetics), and sensitive gradation. He is a tenor. 

Miss Sybil Cropper made an uncommon concert by sand- 
wiching groups of Wolf’s songs with groups by Josef 
Holbrooke, and her voice was well suited to the intimate 
Steinway Hall. The vocal flow, while not generous, is 
just and dignified. The Avnacreon’s Grave of Wolf and 
Holbrooke’s pretty song Where be you going’ came nicely 
within its limits. Miss Cropper is more than a singer. She 
is a musician, and the listener is almost entirely occupied 
with her interpretation. She is still not at her zenith. What 
she does not so far accomplish is to dazzle the hearer at the 
given moment with the power of fully stressing the high lights 
of song. 

It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Brabazon Lowther sing at 
Wigmore Hall, thanks to the beauty of his Englisk ~"-tion. 
| One may not care much for the basic quality of his voice, 
which is too heavy for a baritone, too restricted downwards 
for a bass. Nor do I care for his voice * under pressure’ or 
in declamation. And he is apt to overload his art. For 
instance, the end of the old French song Viens, aurore, was 
But how much of good 
sa parlare, &ce. Mr. 


singing is good speaking! CAz 


| Lowther is a master of lingual shades, and in English his 
| polished diction actually invested the voice with a hitherto 


unremarked beauty. Such a singer (the sort is very rare) 
brings home to us an inkling of the infinite musical variety 
of the English tongue. Some of Granville Bantock’s Somes 
from the Chinese were particularly well sung. 


5 < 


CHORAL CONCERTS 

Iwo excellent Yorkshire choirs—the Cecilian Glee 
Society (mixed voices) and the Cleveland Harmonic (men’s 
appearance 
in London at AZolian Hall on November 18, conducted by 
Mr. Gavin Kay. They sang Madrigals by Wilbye and 
Gibbons, and part-songs by Elgar, Mackenzie, Stanford, 
Bantock, Dunhill, Gerrard Williams, and Vaughan Williams. 
Both choirs showed the result of a very high state of 
training, their tone-quality, attack, phrasing, and expression 
being generally first-rate; and if in the matter of intonation 
they were occasionally a trifle uncertain, the cause may be 
attributed largely to the exacting character of some of the 
music rendered. 

A commendable feature was the unobtrusive method of 
the conductor, who dispensed with a baton, and appeared 
to obtain all that he desired with very little effort. Mr. 
Dunhill, who was present, conducted his own music. 
Miss Gladys Moger sang the solo in Elgar’s 7o Women, 
and Miss May Mukle played solos. J. E. W. 
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Owing to the late arrival of our critic’s report, 
we have to limit ourselves to brief mention of two 
important choral concerts. One is the performance of 
Elijah with which the Royal Choral Society opened its 
season on October 21. It has been described as the finest 
heard in London for many years, and the chief credit goes, 
of course, to Sir Landon Ronald, the first ‘ guest-conductor’ 
under the new regime. The other occurred at Queen’s Hall 
on November 8, when Mr. C. Kennedy Scott and the 
Philharmonic Choir added to their record a most satisfying 
performance of the Mass in B minor. 


Music in the Provinces 


BINGLEY.—At the Victoria Hall, on October 18, Miss 
Florence Tomlinson (a local contralto) gave her first 
recital. She included a set of songs by Mr. Albert Jowett, 
who played the accompaniments throughout the recital. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Districr.—The most important 
event of the month was a visit from Mr. Albert Coates to 
conduct the City Orchestra at its symphony concert on 
November 8, when he drew from the players some of the 
finest interpretations we have heard at Birmingham this 
season. Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony and Scriabin’s 7oem 
of Ecstasy were in the programme, and Mr. Leon Goossens 
was the soloist in an Oboe Concerto by Guilhaud.——At 
the Orchestra’s Sunday concerts Dr. Goodey and Miss 
Dorothy d’Orsay have been the most interesting vocalists. 
Miss Winifred Browne, an able young pianist with much 
artistic insight, was heard with the orchestra in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Pianoforte Concerto. ——T he Catterall Quartet on 
October 20 gave one of its series of chamber concerts, and 
at a mid-day concert the Sheffield String Quartet showed 
that more than rhythmic zest and big tone are needed 
to do justice to the early Quartets of Beethoven.——On 
November 9 Mr. H. G. Sear gave a mid-day causerie on 
Liszt, Miss Marjorie Sotham playing illustrations. ——The 
month’s recitals have brought Mr. Karl Melene and 
Miss Vera Gilman (vocalists), Miss Gertrude Fuller 
(violin), Miss Eva Benson and Miss Denne Parker 
(vocalists). On Armistice Night the City Orchestra 
and Choir, with the Victoria Male-Voice Choir, joined 
forces in a programme which included  Stanford’s 
Last Post. Mr. Joseph Lewis conducted, and obtained from 
the orchestra a well-knit performance of Beethoven’s 
Erotica Symphony.——At Walsall a movement towards 
co-operation between the various concert-giving organizations 
has matured, and under the auspices of the municipality 
concerts are to be given on Thursdays and Saturdays at 
regular intervals. The first of these took place on Saturday, 
November 4, when the Walsall Philharmonic Society was 
heard in detached choruses. ——At Wolverhampton, Vaughan 
Williams’s Sea Symphony has been given.——The first 
performance of the same composer’s unaccompanied Mass, 
announced for November 15—election day—has eel 
postponed to December 6, in Birmingham Town IlIall. 

BRADFORD.—The central feature of the programme 
played on October 20 by the Filonzaley Quartet at the 
subscription chamber concerts was Arnold Bax’s ()uartet 
in G.——Under the auspices of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade, a concert was given in St. George’s 
Hall, Bradford, on November I, when the artists were 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, M. Mischa Leon, Mr. Norman Allin, 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, and Miss Edna Thornton. ——Mr. 
Jwius Harrison secured an effective, if rather hurried 
reading of Beethover.’s Pastoral Symphony at the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra concert on November 4.——Brahms’s 
second Symphony was played by the Hallé Orchestra, 
under Mr. Hamilton Harty, at the Bradford Subscription 
Concert on November 10. Besides music by Fauré, the 
programme included the second performance in England of 
Birger als Edelmann, the new Suite from Strauss’s opera. 

BrisToL.—M. Chaliapin gave a song recital in Colston 
Hall on October 20, accompanied by Max Rabinovitsch, 
On October 31 Miss C. Carter and Miss Bernhardt gave 
the first of a series of lecture-recitals, designed to encourage 











| lecture on ‘Interpretation in Song’ 


Society and the local branch of the E.F.D.S. gave 
illustrations. ——A recital of works by British composers 
was given on November 4 in the Victoria Rooms, prefaced 
by an address by Mr. van der Horst. Pianoforte pieces by 
York Bowen, Leo Livens, John B. McEwen, Tobias 
Matthay, Thomas F. Dunhill, Edgar I.. Bainton, and Harold 
Craxton were played by Mr. Adolphe Hallis and Miss 
McEwan. Miss Dorothy Chalmers played violin music by 
Rowsby Woof and Benjamin Dale. ——On November II the 
Grenadier Guards Band, conducted by Lieut. George 
Miller, played the Scherzo and Finale from Beethoven’s 
fifth Symphony and the ver Gynt Suite. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (Devon).—A _ newly-formed 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. H. Hugh Fowler, on 
November 2 played a Suite for strings by Purcell, a 
Serenade by Elgar, and Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody 
(with Mr. Stanley Chipperfield at the organ). Frank 
Bridge’s A//egro Marsiale for organ and Dvorak’s Bid/ica/ 
Songs were also performed, Mr. Percy Bull being the 
vocalist. 

Carpirr.—The Chamber Music Concerts opened their 
nineteenth season on October 23, when the Léner Quartet 
played Dohnanyi’s Op. 15.——Mr. David Clegg inaugurated 
the new organ in the Capitol on October 29. 

EpINBURGH.—On October 25 Miss Theo Hunter and 
Mr. John Petrie Dunn gave a recital of violin and piano- 
forte music, including two Brahms Sonatas and Chausson’s 

’0éme,——Under the auspices of the Classical Concerts the 
London String (Quartet on October 30 opened a week’s 
Beethoven season, playing the Quartets in chronological 
order.——Vocal recitals have been given by Mr. Joseph 
Hislop, Miss Sheila Macdonald, Miss Margaret Pearl, 
and Miss Naysmith Young (with Mr. Albert Sammons). 
——The thirty-third season of the Paterson Orchestral 
Concerts opened on November 13, the conductors being 
Sir Landon Ronald and Mr. Julius Harrison. The 
programme was exclusively Wagnerian. 

EXETER.—The Philharmonic Concert season opened on 
October 3 with two pianoforte recitals by Miss Myra Hess, 
in which she included pieces by Arnold Bax (A/rdnight in 
the Ukraine and Nocturne), Frank Bridge (‘ The Dew Fairy,’ 
from Zhe Hour-glass), and Walter O’Donnell (Aefore the 
Dawn and Lyrical Tone-poem).——Before members of the 
Chamber Music Club, on November 8, a song-recital and 
was given by Mr. 
Plunket Greene with Mr. Samuel Liddle at the pianoforte, 
and assisted by Miss Sybil Eaton (violin)——In the 
course of a tour of Devon and Cornwall, the Kendall String 
(Quartet played at Exeter on November 10 a group of dance 
forms from Purcell’s music to Léoclestan, the Quartet in 
C sharp minor by Germaine Tailleferre, a group of viola 
pieces (Miss Dorothy Jones), another of violin pieces (Miss 
Katharine Kendall) by Jeremiah Clarke, Couperin, and 
Handel (aK accompaniments being played by string trio), 
Goossens’s By the Tarn and Jack o Lantern, and Smetana’s 
Quartet in E minor. 

GILLINGHAM.—The String Quartet (Miss Elsie Dudding, 
Miss Winifred Kent, Mr. Bernard P. Dudding, and Mr. 
John W. Francis) opened its season on October 23. 
Miss Muriel Taylor assisted in Beethoven’s E flat Pianoforte 
(Juartet, and in Sonatas. 

HALIFAX.—An experimental Sunday concert was held 
under the auspices of the Halifax Trades and Industrial 
Council, in conjunction with the Musicians’ Union, on 
November 5. An orchestra, forty strong, conducted by 
Mr. Willis Wood (conductor of Besses o’ th’ Barn Band), 
gave selections from Cavalleria Rusticana, 

Hvutit.—The Janssen Subscription Concerts entered on 
their nineteenth season on October 21, when the Modern 
Trio played Pianoforte Trios by Beethoven and 
Brahms, and Frank Bridge’s Fantasia in C minor.—— 
In aid of the Hull Philharmonic Society, a chamber 
concert on October 28 was arranged by Miss Jessie Mayes 
(pianoforte), who was associated with Miss E. Alexander 
(first violin), Miss O. Sheffield (second violin), Mr. T. 
Somerscales (viola), and Mr. Philip Chignell (’cello). 
They played a Quintet, Op. 1, by Dohnanyi.——At the 
Five o’ Clock concert on November I, Miss Julia Johnstone 
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and Miss Avis Benn played a Purcell Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, and Miss Etty Ferguson sang songs by Stanford, 
Parry, Strauss, and Hugo Wolf.——The first of this season’s 
three concerts by the Hull Philharmoni¢ took place on 
November 9 in the City Hall. Mr. J. W. Hudson conducted 
Franck’s Symphony, also a Wagner programme in which 
Miss Carrie Tubb sang Isolda’s Death Song. 


Leeps.—The first of three chamber concerts arranged by 
Miss Kathleen Frise Smith (who played in the Bach 
Concerto for three pianofortes at the recent Leeds Festival) 
took place in Albion Hall on October 160, when she was 
joined by Mr. Arthur Catterall in three Sonatas for pianoforte 
and violin (B Op. 30a, César Franck’s A 
and Paderewski’s 13).——The first of this 
mid-day recitals at Leeds University took the form of a 
pianoforte recital at which Mr. Stanley Kaye (Sheffield) 
played B. J. Dale’s noteworthy Sonata.——-An interesting 
experiment in populari-ing orchestral music among the 
masses is being made at Belgrave Central Hall. Fora 
scheme of six concerts an appeal is made for two thousand 
patrons at a shilling each. The second cencert on October 
21 was given by some members of the Leeds Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Bensley Ghent. The 
Symphony was Schubert’s Unfinished, and Miss Kathleen 
Moorhouse played in Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello Concerto in 
A minor. Mr. John Browning’s concert party included 
Michael Head’s song-cycle Over the Rim of the Moon in 
its programme on October 26 at the Leeds Institute.—— 
Ihe Saturday Orchestral Concerts continue to flourish. On 
October 28 Mr. Eugéne Goossens conducted Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations, Beethoven’s C minor Pianoforte Concerto (with 
Miss Lilia Kanevskaya), and the Good-Humoured Ladi: 
Suite (Scarlatti-Tommasini). At the next of these concerts, 
on November 11, Mr. Julius Harrison conducted his 
own lWVorcestershi? Suite.——In its revised form, 7% 
Beggar's Opera held the boards at the Grand Theatre in the 
last week of October.——Handel’s was sung at 
Oxford Place Chapel on November 4, Mr Robert Pickard 
conducting —Leeds Choral Union, under Dr. Coward, 
gave a concert-version of Zannhdauser on November 8, in 
the Town Hall, Mr. Frank Mullings singing in the title- 
—There was no loss on this year’s Leeds Festival, and 


isoni’s 
Op. 


samson 


role.— 
the guarantors will not be called upon. 

Liverroo..—On October 24 Miss Eileen Jennings gave 
a song recital, assisted by Miss Gladys Patchett (violin). 
——At the opening concert of the Rodewald Society, 
October 24, the Catterall (Juartet played the (Quartet in A 
by Pizzetti, Joseph Speaight’s Shakespearean Sketches, and 
Brahms’s (Juartet in C minor.——On October the 
members of the British Music Society heard the Sidebottom 
Trio play Cyril Scott’s new Pianoforte Trio, the Andante 
from a Trio by William Fenney, and a Violin Sonata by 
Purcell ——On October 27 the Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin by Eugéne Goossens was played at the Sanéon Studios 
by Miss Gertrude Newsham and Miss Vera Seward, and 
Madame Eunice Westhead sang new songs by Norman 
Peterkin. ——Mark Hambourg gave a Chopin recital on 
October 30.——At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
November I, Gustav Holst’s Hymn of Jesus was performed, 
Dr. Pollitt being the chorus-master and Mr. Albert Coates 
conducting. Brahms’s fourth Symphony and a Suite for 
strings by Sinigaglia were played by the orchestra, and 
Miss Maggie Teyte sang songs. At the Crane Hall 
evening recital on November I Miss Isabel M‘Cullagh and 
Dr. J. E. Wallace played John Ireland’s Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte. In the afternoon M. Voorsanger was the 
violinist in Brahms’s Sonata for the same combination.—— 
On November 6 Dr. Adrian C. Boult lectured before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society on *‘ Musical Appreciation.’ 
He said that in the case of modern music the listener would 
do best to concentrate on the emotional side of it.——At a 
meeting of the British Music Society on November 6, the 
Manchester Wind Quintet played Giles Farnaby’s Divisions 
on Quodling’s Delight, Lully’s Minuet from Le Aourgeors 
Gentilhomme, the Cedell by Purcell, a Flute Sonata by Bach, a 
Brahms Clarinet Sonata, and some serious bassoon solos. —— 
At Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s second chamber concert on 
November 7 the music played (with original instruments) 
included a Musette for recorder, viola, and harpsichord, by 


— 
-/ 


major, 
term’s | 


| Couperin, a Fantasy for three viols by Thomas Tomkins, 
and some Bach harpischord pieces. On the following day 
were played Christopher Simpson’s Divisions on a ground 
bass and a Fantasy for five viols by Lupo.——The Welsh 
Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Hopkin Evans, performed 
scenes from A/tawa/ha on November I1, with Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, Mr. Roland Hayes, and Mr. Herbert Heyner as 
soloists. ——-At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
November 14 Signor Molinari was the guest-conductor, and 





|his transcription of Vivaldi’s Concerto for strings and 
orchestra, with pianoforte accompaniment, opened the 
programme. Mr. Harold Bauer was the soloist in 
Beethoven’s Emferor Concerto. Strauss’s Death and 


| 7ransfiguration, Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, and Veridi’s 
| Overture Szci/ian Vespers were played, and the choir sang 
| Parry’s There ts an Old Belief. Dr. Pollitt conducted. 
| MANCHESTER.—We regret that our representative’s notes 
| have not arrived. 

NEWCASTLE.—The d’Oyly Carte Opera Company opened 
a three weeks’ season at the Theatre Royal on October 16, 
——Under the auspices of the Bach Choir the London 
String Quartet opened a Beethoven week on October 23, 
during which were played the whole of the Beethoven 
(Quartets. ——On ¢ Ictober 26 the Glee and Madrigal Society, 
numbering sixty voices, sang Prendergast’s 7he Pixies 
Welcome, Elgar’s After many a dusty mile (for male voices), 
pastoral by Martin Shaw (also for male voices), 
and Walmisley’s Music all-powerful, Mr. R. W. Clark 
conducting. ——The Philharmonic Orchestra opened its 
season on October 29, playing Elgar’s Cockaigne Overture 
and a Wagner selection, Mr. Edgar Bainton conducting. 
——Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay gave a lecture on 
October 29 at the Stoll Theatre on O/d Songs and Ballads. 


An evening’ 


OxrokD.-—Backhaus gave a _ pianoforte recital on 
October 18. His modern groups included a Danse a’ Ola/ 
by Pick-Mangiagalli.——The third series of the subscription 
concerts opened on October 19, when the orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, played a Bach Suite in 
G, Stravinsky’s /ireworks, the conductor’s By the Zarn, and 
Vaughan Williams’s 7astoral Symphony.——The Finches 
Club Orchestra on October 22 played Holst’s J/arching 
Song and Maurice Besly’s transcription of the Adagio and 
Allegro from Bach’s Trio in C minor. Mr. C. E. Harris 
conducted.——On October 23 Miss Tilly Koenen gave a 
recital of songs by Miss Amy Hare, who accompanied. —— 
|On October 29 the Elizabethan Singers sang Vaughan 
| Williams's The Springtime of the Year, Granville 
| Bantock’s Willow, willow, Gustav Holst’s Light leaves 
whisper, Maurice Besly’s Sleep, and Dr. Stewart’s O the 
bonny Christ Church Beils, to which Old Tom, playing the 
Curfew, supplied a drone bass with intent——Mr. Harold 
Rauer gave a pianoforte recital on November 3.——On 
November 4 two members of the Guild of Singers and 
Players—Margarita Mackerras and F. H. Etcheverria—and 
half-a-dozen instrumentalists performed Bach’s Coffee Cantata 
(assisted by Mr. N. Merriman), several French and Spanish 
songs, two songs by Dr. Walker, two by Wolstenholme, and 
one by Sinclair Logan, Bach’s Sonata in E for flute and 
Pianoforte, and a String Quartet by McEwen. 
PORTSMOUTH,.-~—At the first concert of the season, on 
October 19, the Quartet Players performed Frank Bridge’s 
Phantasy and Dvorak’s Op. 87 for pianoforte and strings, 
and Major R. Bullin gave explanatory information.—— 
The Philharmonic Society opened its fortieth season on 
October 19 with a Wagner orchestral programme and a 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in. C minor, with 
Mr. York Bowen as pianist. Miss Margaret Balfour was 
the vocalist.——Miss Rowena Franklin gave a violin recital 





on October 21.——On November 5 Southsea Symphony 
Orchestra played an Overture in D, by H. J. Hickey, solo 
oboe of the orchestra.——On November 8 the Temperance 


Choral Union, conducted by Mr. T. G. Plater, sang ‘The 
Death Croon,’ from Songs of the Hebrides, Birds are Singing 


(female voices), by Robertson, and Whittaker’s Aodéy 
Shaftoe. 
St. Lronarps.—Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun., has settled 


quickly into his stride as conductor of music for the 
Municipality. The winter season 2pened on October 28 
with a two-concert Festival of British music, having 
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Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad and German’s IWVelsh Khap-| Overture and Finlandia by Sibelius, and Mr. J. H. 
sody as its principal features. ——The season’s programme | MacBratney was a sympathetic accompanist both at the 
offers the fourth and sixth Symphonies of Glazounov, | organ and the pianoforte. 
Borodin’s second, Bantock’s Hebridean, and Vaughan Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the country 
Williams’s London Symphony. ——T hat Mr. Godfrey has the | Dubliners afforded liberal patronage to the Carl Rosa 


rare knack of accompanying concertos was evident in the | Company, which opened a three weeks’ engagement at the 
first half of November, when no less than eight examples | Gaiety Theatre on November ©. 


came under his beat. The soloists were Mr. John Davies, in | 


On November 13 Miss Maude Davin, with Mr. Michael 


Max Bruch in G minor, Mr. John Pauer in the Grieg, Mr. | Gallighan as vocalist, gave an interesting violin recital at 
Arnold Trowell in Haydn and Schumann, Mr. Norman|the Abbey Theatre, displaying fine technique, especially in 


Attwell in the Béellmann Variations, Miss Edna Iles in an 


impressive reading of Rachmaninov’s new Concerto in 


| the Elgar 
audience to her pianoforte recital on November 13, under 


Sonata. Miss Myra Hess drew a crowded 


D minor (the alleged first provincial performance), and | the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society. 


M. Arthur de Greef in Franck’s Symphonic Variations | 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Misses Foxon’s concerts were resumed 
on October 18, when pieces fer two pianofortes were played. 
Included were Debussy’s Petite Suite, Saint-Saéns’s Variations 
ona Beethoven Theme, and two numbers from Rachmaninov’s 
Second Suite, Op. 17.——At a pianoforte recital on 
November 7 Mr. Harold Bauer played his own transcription 
of Bach’s Par/ita in B flat for harpsichord, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 110, and Moussorgsky’s Suite, /%cfures at an 
Exhibition. ——Mrs. Dorothea Rodgers gave a song recital 
on November 9. 





SHIREHAMPTON.—During a three days’ Festival at 
Shirehampton, which opened on October 26, the per- | 
formers were the local Choral Society, Avonmouth Choral 
Society, and the Drama League. On the first and third | 
days three of Mr. P. Napier Miles’s operatic works were | 
performed. These were J/arkheim, which won the | 
Carnegie award in 1921, a one-Act piece, Queen Rosamond, | 
and Music comes, a choral dance for tenor solo and female 
chorus. The second day’s programme included madrigals | 
and pianoforte music from the Elizabethan period, a Battle 
song-cycle, part-songs (Nocturne and Ode to Maia), and | 
selections from the opera, Westward Ho! by Mr. Napier 
Miles. Mr. Miles and Mr. Powell conducted. 


WAKEFIELD.—On Saturday, October 21, the programme 
at the Wakefield Musical Evening, in the Music Saloon, 
was sustained by the Flonzaley Quartet, which played the 
E minor Rasommovsky Quartet and Schumann in A minor. 
But it was in two movements by Borodin that the players 
revealed their true powers. 


YorkK.—A demonstration song-recital by gramophone 
was given at St. William’s College on October 21. The 
songs were those recorded by the late Gervase Elwes, and 
comprised examples from Vaughan Williams, (uilter, 
Graham Peel, Frank Bridge, and Dvorak. Asa recoliection 
of a great singer, the reproductions were keenly appreciated 
by a large audience, which also enjoyed records of the 
playing of the London String Quartet.——At a concert in 
York Art Gallery, on October 29, the Lord Mayor of the 
city (Alderman W. H. Birch) not only acted as chairman, 
but also sang John Ireland’s Sea Fever. 


MUSIC IN IRELAND 


The Saturday evening Symphony Concerts at Belfast had 
an auspicious opening on October 21, when Mr. Godfrey 
Brown presented an _ attractive programme, the most 
favoured number being Mozart’s Symphony in C. 

The Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society having been 
requisitioned by the Irish Free State, the committee of 


Madame Tetrazzini’s tour took her to Belfast on October 
17, and Dublin on October 21. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 

Prior to her departure for America, Mlle. Erna Rubinstein 
was engaged to appear at one of the Symphony concerts, 
when that youthful lady gave a startlingly ripe reading of 
Glazounov’s Violin Concerto. The scheme contained also 
Moussorgsky’s Nuit sur le mont chauve and Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony, which, I daresay, would be 
none the worse for a little rest. At the concert of 
October 12, Madame Cl.arles Cahier and M. Jaques Urlus 
performed the solo parts in Mahler’s Lied von der Erde. 
Under Mengelberg’s inspiring leadership an altogether 
magnificent performance of this fine work was achieved. 
An event which roused the interest of a large contingent of 
earnest music-lovers was the first evening of Alexander 
Schmuller’s Bach recitals on October 14. Schmuller had 
set himself the task to perform on three evenings the whole 
of Bach’s solo Sonatas and Partitas for the violin, together 
with the Concertos. In the latter he was accompanied by a 
small chamber orchestra, consisting of music students, 
who acquitted themselves in a thoroughly admirable way. 

On the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress, Alphons 
Diepenbrock’s great Mass was sung in the church of St. 
Augustine. This extremely difficult work received a 
very creditable performance under the able conductorship of 
M. Alphons Vranken, the very complicated organ part 
finding its master in M. Willem van Kalmthout, of 
Nymegen. 

After the symphony concert of October 15, we had to 
miss our orchestra for a matter of ten days. This respite 
was occasioned by the players having been invited to 
appear at Hamburg and Berlin. The subscription concert 
on October 26 brought Schumann’s fourth Symphony and 
| Weber’s O#eron Overture. The soloist on that occasion 
was Mr. Percy Grainger, whose appearance after an absence 
of many years was hailed with tremendous applause. He 
was in excellent form, and it was only to be regretted that 
his choice had not fallen on a more congenial work than 
Grieg’s A minor Concerto. There was no soloist at the 
concert of October 29. If this can be called a deficiency it 
was amply atoned for by absolutely finished performances 
of Mozart’s seldom-heard D major Symphony (without 
Minuetto), Mendelssohn’s music to 4 J/dsummer Night's 
Dream, and Schubert’s B minor Symphony, which completed 
the scheme. The symphony concert on November 2 partook 
of an especially festival nature. In honour of Dr. Johan 
Wagenaar’s sixtieth birthday the programme contained no 
less than four of his compositions, conducted by himself, viz., 





the Society has taken over the Abbey Theatre for the 
winter musical recitals, The first recital was given on 
November 6 by the Brodsky Trio, with Dr. Esposito. 

The first concert of the season by the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society took place in Ulster Hall on October 27, and 
was a huge success, the chief item being Sir Ivor Atkins’s 
cantata 4 Hymn of Faith, conducted by the composer, 
who received an enthusiastic ovation. Three songs by 
Sir Ivor Atkins were also sung, the composer playing the 
accompaniments. Mr. Godfrey Brown was an alert 
conductor of the two orchestral items, Beethoven’s Egmont 


the Overtures to Zhe Zaming of the Shrew, Cyrano de 
| Bergerac, a symphonic poem Sau/ and David, and a first 
| performance of descriptive music for a phantasmagoric play, 
| The Wedding of Aladdin. The extremely long programme 
| contained, furthermore, P. van Anrooy’s Rhapsody vet Hein, 
a suite for violoncello and orchestra by M. van Goudoever, 
who himself played the solo part, and Willem Pyper’s 
second Symphony, the last-named three composers having 
been pupils of Wagenaar. The evening concert gained 
added lustre by the presence of the Dutch Royal 
family, the Queen investing Dr. Wagenaar during the 
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interval with the insignia of the Order of Oranje-Nassau. 
A sudden attack of illness, presumedly due to the strain of 
the last weeks, prevented Mengelberg from conducting the 
next two concerts. This was the more to be regretted 
inasmuch as on November ¥ he was to have celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as musical director of the Czecilia 


Society. Mengelberg fortunately reappeared on the 
platform on November 12. At this concert M. Ernest 
Schelling played Chopin’s E minor Concerto and the} 


pianoforte obbligato in his own /wipressions of an Artist's 
Life. In both works he scored an immense success. 

\ very interesting chamber music concert was given on 
October 24 by the united forces of the Dutchand Hungarian 
String Quartets, who played Schénberg’s Sextet Verkddrte 
Nacht (a very mild and unoriginal work), Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat, and Mendelssohn’s Octet, Op. 20. A 
remarkable success was that won by the famous Bohemian 
String Quartet, which on October 30 played no less than four 
big works, viz., a Quartet by Novak, two (Quartets by 
Smetana, and Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet, with Mlle. Ilona 
Kurz as pianist. 

On November © Ernesto Consolo and Arrigo Serrato 
joined in works by Busoni, Respighi, and Pizzetti. Contrary 
to expectation, the Sistine Choir, which gave two concerts, 
failed to draw anything like big audiences. 

It is with much regret that I have to announce the final 
breaking down of our National Opera, which had to close 
its doors about a fortnight ago. This failure is largely due 
to the utter incompetence of the management, for the 
institution was subsidised by several of the larger towns, the 
combined subsidy amounting to about 110,000 florins per 
W. HARMANS. 


annum, 
GERMAN\ 
NEW BOOKS ON BEETHOVEN 
As a birthday gift to the first great chamber music 


festival at Bonn, Breitkopf & Hartel have published a 
book, Studien su Beethoven's Personalitat, by Dr. Gustav 
Becking. The author considers the problem of the Scherzo 
in a manner never attempted before. He examines the 
Minuets of Haydn and Mozart, and then analyses the various 
Scherzt of Beethoven, laying bare the very essence and 
nature of music, the budding cells and esoteric character of 
the forms of expression of the Scherzo. The peculiar style 
of the author demands a thoroughly sympathetic reader. 
Much has been written about Beethoven’s deafness, but as 
yet the world had lacked a scientific critical description of 
the this dread disease. Waldemar 
Scweisheimer ts Lieden, Munich, Georg Miiller) 
has filled the blank, and given a clear diagnosis of the 
clinical development of the disease so far as is possible on 
the strength of all that has been submitted by history. 


rise and character of 


( Beetho 


all the accusation that lues was the cause of Beethoven’s 
malady. The most interesting chapter is probably that 
dealing with the influence of the composer’s deafness on his 
artistic work. It is astonishing how little the latter is 
influenced. 
treatment of the malady during the composer’s last months. 

Albert Hensel’s Aee‘hoven (Berlin, Tatho- Verlag) is more 
than it pretends to be. The author is too modest when he 
says : 
either musically or philosophically.’ It is indeed both, 
inasmuch as it causes the student to busy himself with 
questions pertaining to the appreciation of music. 


Van der Pfordten’s Aeethoven is the outcome of a series of | 


academic and popular lectures. It is a biography, and yet 
it is no biography, pointing as it does to other valuable 
works for reference and laying chief stress on the ethical 
character of Beethoven’s compositions, which must be 
grasped and understood not by mere cult, but by the 
endeavour to make Beethoven’s ideals one’s own ideals, and 
so becoming immersed in the composer. 

Walther Nohl’s Ludwig van Beethoven als Mensch und 
Musthker im tiglichen Leben (Stuttgart, Griininger) is an 
unpretentious brochure, rich in historical matter, well told 
by a master of the pen. 
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It is | 
a praiseworthy deed of the author to disperse once and for | 


The seventh chapter deals with the medical | 


*It does not claim to be a scientific dissertation, | 


THE PILGRIMS OF MECCA AT WIESBADEN. 
Gluck’s Die Pilger von Mecca, recently performed at 

the Wiesbaden Opera House, was rescued from obscurity in 

| 1910 by Max Arend, who published it with a new German 

| 

| 





text (Breitkopf & Hartel), thereby rescuing one of the most 
charming pieces known to the operatic stage. By its 
graceful music and delicate humour it is the very predecessor 
to Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 

In preparing his new biography of Gluck (Schiister & 
Loffler, Stuttgart) Max Arend was refused assistance by the 
Ministre des Sciences et des Arts, of Brussels, but he 
discovered so much original material elsewhere that he 
succeeded in making his biography the most complete and 
uniform work of its kind. He touches upon aesthetic 
| problems, presented to us in every work of the master, which 
| have hitherto escaped the attention of musicologists. 


TENTH BACH FESTIVAL AT BRESLAU. 


| The tenth German Bach Festival at Breslau was colossal. 
In the company of Schiitz and J. S. Bach were Schein, 
Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Nikolaus Bruhns, and Johann 
Christoph Bach, finishing with the Austrian Georg Mathias 
Monn. This review of a wealth of music produced during 
and after the Thirty Years’ War comprised known and un- 
known works. To the unknown belonged a Prelude and 
Fugue in G major for organ and the 100th Psalm fer tenor 
solo, small orchestra, and organ by Bruhns, and the two 
Lamentos for voices, violin, three violas, and organ by J. C. 
Bach—works of incisive pathos and dramatic character. 
Thanks to the indefatigable propaganda of Prof. Dr. Max 
Schneider and Wolfgang Reimann, the greatness of Heinrich 
Schiitz has always been recognised at Breslau. Bach's art was 
| represented by the 7rauerode, the Magnificat, two cantatas, 
| five fugues from the Forty-eight (Prof. Dohrn), the 
| Partita and Violin concerto in E major (Adolph Busch), the 
| Suite in D minor for Violoncello solo (Paul Grummer), three 
arias with flute accompaniment (Lotte Leonard), the Suite 
for Flute (Ernest Tschirner), and the Brandenburg Concerto 
| No. 4, in G major. The choruses were sung by the Breslau 
| Singakademie, the Bachverein, and the church choir of 
St. Mary Magdalen, under the direction of Prof. Dr. Georg 
|} Dohrn and Prof. Dr. Max Schneider. At the same 
time the new organ, a masterwork of the firm of W. Sauer, 
was opened by Wolfgang Reimann. 





FRANZ SCHREKER, 


Among all the Sturm und Drang of the present time 
Franz Schreker occupies a unique position. Slowly but 
surely his extraordinary operas force themselves upon the 
attention of the public. While he is writing the music to 
his last opera, /rrelohe, his Gemeinde is fighting his cause 
One of the best books dealing with Schreker the man and 
artist comes from the pen of Rudolf H. Hoffman (FE. P. 
Tal & Co., Leipsic). Following a brief biography the author 
treats of the poet and the composer, his development and 
his style. Ajfter all it is but a repetition of the Wagnerian 
struggles against the Philistines, fought by a man who has 
implicit faith in himself. 


RESUS NAZARENUS 

Bruno Leopold, organist at Schmalkalden, has written an 
Oratorio, Jesus Nazarenus, for soli, chorus, orchestra, and 
| organ, which fills a long-felt want, as it is indeed the first 
| popular musical work on the life and death of Jesus. It is 
easy of execution, rich in melody, and both lyrical and 
dramatic. The new oratorio was performed at Schmalkalden 
under the direction of the composer with very great success. 
It is to be given in more than twenty towns (Cologne, 
Nuremberg, Dresden, Kaiserslautern, Xc.), and its success 
seems assured. The composer is his own publisher. 


COLOGNE 

At the first Gurzenich concert H. H. Wetzler conducted 

| the first performance of his Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 10. 

The composer is continually seeking and finding new 

combinations of sound, yet behind all that which is modern 

there is a huge amount of thematic work—canon, inversion, 
reduction, prolongation of the thematic material. 


XUM 
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MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

The fitting up of the Badisch Kunsthalle at Karlsruhe 
means not only the beginning of a new chapter in the 
building of museums, but also the cultivation of the various 
arts of the Middle Ages. At the invitation of Dr. Storck, 
director of the Karlsruhe Art-Hall, Prof. Dr. W. 
Gurlitt, of the musico-scientific seminary of Freiburg 
University, gave a lecture on * Music and the musical outlook 
in the time of Gothic architecture,’ along with a series of 
concerts extending over three days. Three groups of music 
were dealt with: (1) the Musica ecclesiastica (¢.e., Gregorian 
chant as it is still employed in the Liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church); (2) the A/usica composita {7.e., the two- 
part organum and three-part motets, comprising the avs 
antigua of the 13th century); (3) the Alusica vulgaris, 
which marks the commencement of 
parts. While the mysticism of the liturgical songs of the 


first concert produced the deepest impression, yet, from a | 


musico-historical outlook, the third concert proved the 
culminating point of the entire festival. 


SONDERSHAUSEN, 


Luther’s birthday was celebrated at Sondershausen with a 


performance of Max Bruch’scantata Gustavus Adolphus, with | 


Albert Fischer, Paul Bauer, and Martha Oppermann as 
soloists, and Musikdirektor Gremel as conductor. 
Bruch’s vocal compositions, this cantata is a powerful and 
melodious work. The Loh-orchestra, under Prof. Corbach, 


commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of Anton 
3ruckner’s death with performances of the uintet in 
F major and the sixth Symphony, which left a deep 


impression upon the large audience. 

All the year through the string quartet (MM. Corbach, 
Nowack, Merbach, and Schilling) gave a series of well- 
attended chamber concerts. Mention must be made of 
Hugo Kaun’s new String Quartet, Op. 114, a concise 
composition full of beautiful musical ideas, with two 
especially remarkable inner movements. Kaun was also 
the chief figure at this year’s Festival at Sondershausen. 
When the local musical forces decided to perform his choral 
composition J/other Earth they proved that valuable 
work may be accomplished away from the great musical 
centres. The other chief items of the Festival were a Violin 
Concerto by August Reuss, played by Felix Berber, and 
orchestral songs by Frickhiffer, sung by Agnes Leydhecker. 

Fritz Busch (brother of the violinist Adolph Busch, one of 
Germany’s leading artists) conducted two concerts at the 
Gewandhaus with such success that he was invited to 
direct all the concerts there during the summer season. As 
his engagements at Stuttgart permitted him to undertake 
only part of the work, Hans Pfitzner and Sigmund von 
Hausegger conducted the remainder of the programmes. 
After the death of Nikisch, Busch was called upon to lead a 
Philharmonic concert at Berlin. He had to decline offers 
from Vienna to conduct a Brahms Festival, as well as concerts 
at Budapest and other towns, and operatic festival 
performances at Chemnitz. 


MUNICH 


During the recent season the chief musical societies of 
Munich combined to give a series of concerts under the 
title of Deutsche Chor- und Kammermusik. The pro- 
grammes ran as follows: May 21 and 22, Haydn ; 
May 31, unaccompanied choruses by Brahms; June 9, old 
music (Akademie der,Tonkunst); June 12, Bach ; June 20 
and 21, Mozart, choral works; June 27, German madrigals ; 


July 4, Mozart, chamber music; July 13 and August 12, | 


a? 
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Munich composers; August Romantic evening; 
August 29, Pfitzner (Von deutscher Seele); September 10, 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony; September 15, German 
Volkslieder ; September 18, Munich composers; Sep- 
tember 26, Beethoven chamber music. 

FR. ERCKMANN, 


NEW YORK 
It was Mr. Stokowski and 
appropriated the first date of the orchestral season. 


his Philadelphians who 
No 


ovelties were presented in the programme of three numbers. 
E 


instrumental music in | 


Like all | 


One of these, Ain Heldenleben, did not add to the 
enjoyment of the concert, brilliantly played as it was. This 
tone-poem has been played frequently in the last few seasons, 
| but not even the composer’s conducting could make it 
| interesting—so why not let it die of ‘innocuous desuetude ’ ? 
| Close upon Mr. Stokowski came Mr. Stransky and the 
| first concert of the New York Philharmonic Society in its 
|eighty-first season. Beethoven’s seventh Symphony was 
followed by Erich Korngold’s Sursum Corda (Lift up your 
Hearts), labelled a ‘symphonic overture.’ The composer 
says his aim was to suggest ‘a mood of struggle 
and aspiration, a joyous deliverance out of stress 
and storm.’ Young Korngold is clever in his under- 
standing and use of the resources of a modern 
orchestra, but the paucity of his original ideas was 
even more marked in this composition than in his opera Dee 
Tote Stadt produced last year at the Metropolitan. In the 
opera Korngold seemed to have imbibed ideas from many 
}old masters of the art of composition; in the Swrsum 


Corda he has apparently been contented to limit himself to 
|} imitating Richard Strauss. Strauss, be it said, is not great 
enough to be imitated, but he has the originality the younger 
} man lacks, and Sa/ome’s Dance which followed Korngold’s 
|elaborate but tiresome efforts shone, in comparison, with 
| brilliant effulgence. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony Society, 
opening their season on a Sunday afternoon, gave a Concerto 
grosso written for a few strings by Vivaldi and cleverly 
arranged for a modern string orchestra by Sam Franko. 
A few days later the Orchestra was heard to better 
|advantage in Carnegie Hall, playing Glazounov’s fifth 
Symphony and assisting Albert Spalding in Brahms’s Violin 
|Concerto in D minor. Mr. Spalding’s performance 
| confirmed the impression made at his recital two weeks 
| before, that he has become one of the masters of the 
violin, 

At his second concert Mr. Stokowski brought forward 
Schumann’s Symphony in C major. The Schumann 
Symphonies have been sadly neglected by all conductors of 
| late years, and Mr. Stokowski deserves thanks for reviving 
| one of them. Old concert-goers can remember when the 
four Schumann Symphonies were standardised in the winter 
programmes. At least two were played every season, and 
| belonged to the established répertoire as firmly as Beethoven’s 
fifth and seventh. The novelty at the second concert 
| of the Philadelphians was the introduction to New York of 
Madame Sigrid Onegin, a Swedish singer who has been 
engaged for the season at the Metropolitan. She has an 
immense voice which will undoubtedly be heard without 
difficulty in the last row of the top gallery in the Opera 
House. She sings (or rather, declaims) in a somewhat old 
| fashioned style, and she chose poor selections for the concert 


| 





stage. 


A new organization is announced, called the ‘ City 
Symphony Orchestra.’ Promising the best music at half 
the price of the older societies, it has a better chance 
|to compete with the established orchestras than had the 
short-lived ‘ National Symphony ’—and for this very reason. 

No vocal recital given this season has aroused more 
interest than that of Florence Easton, who is known on the 
operatic stage for her beautiful voice, her remarkable 
diction, her great talent as an actress, and her extraordinary 
versatility—having a répertoire of over a hundred operas 
that she can sing at a few hours’ notice. In this recital she 
gave one operatic aria (the well-known song from //higenta 
in Tauris), four romantic songs of Schumann, four of Wolf, 
and some more modern music ranging from Ravel to Frank 
La Forge, the composer-pianist who assisted her at the 


pianoforte. 
The Metropolitan announces 7osca for its opening night, 
| with Scotti and Jeritza. Later in the week Jeritza appears 
in Rosenkavalier. Chaliapin also makes two appearances in 
the first week—in ABor’s and Vefistofele. Ever since the 
great tenor died one is continually asked, ‘Who will be 
|Caruso’s successor?? The answer is, in voice and 
| personality, ‘ No one,’ but for popularity his mantle has fallen 
on the shoulders of the great basso Feodor Chaliapin. 


\ M. H. FLint. 
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PARIS 

At Paris the musical season does not, as in London, last 
eleven months and a-half per annum. From the middle of 
July to the end of October, or thereabouts, there is a granda 
fausa throughout the concert world. With the advent of 
October, the plans made by the various organizations 
become known, and after a few weeks of suspense and 
anticipation, the music-lover finds his hands pretty full. 
This year, for instance, the things which are to be done at 
the Théatre des Champs Elysées should suffice to keep him 
busy: apart from the usual series of the Concerts Pasdeloup, 
we are to have concerts organized by Wiener, concerts 
organized by Goldschmann, seven concerts of contemporary 
music from all countries, and ten of Russian music organized 
by Alexandrovich. On the other hand the newly-founded 
Société de Musique Francaise is preparing a big move in 
favour of lyric-drama and other works by French 
composers. It not yet clear whether the list on its 
prospectus constitutes an enumeration of works which are 
actually to be played, or merely (as at the Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique) of works from which a number will be 
selected for performance. But the list itself is certainly 
very imposing. It comprises Aubert’s Za Forét Bleue and 
de Bréville’s Aros Vaingueur, two fine things which musical 
circles here are particularly eager to welcome (both were 
produced with success abroad), Labey’s Bérengére, Mariotte’s 
Gargantua, Claudel’s Protée with Milhaud’s incidental music, 
and works by Gaubert, Max d’Olonne, M. Bertrand, 
Lenormand, Woollett, Mayelier, and others. So much for 
the Théatre des Champs FE lysées. 


1s 


At the Opéra, the principal novelties are to be Magnard’s 
Guer Tournemire’s /es Dieux sont André 
Bloch’s /rélude Féerique, Maurice Emmanuel’s Sa/amine, 
Roussel’s ballet 7admavati, and Hué’s ballet Stang Sin. 

\t the Opéra-Comique we are to have a /’o/yphéme by 
Jean Cras, La Arebis Egarie by Milhaud, Albeniz’s Pepita 
/imenes, and various things whose writers are M. S. 
Rousseau, Florent Schmitt, and Florence Fourdrain. The 
first premiére of the season has already taken place ; it 
were better to say, the first three, for the programme 
consisted of a lyric-comedy by Max d’Olonne, Zes Uns et les 
Autres, a lyric-drama by Bachelet, Vuand /a Cloche Sonnera, 
and Puccini’s opera-buffa Giovanni Schicchi—all in one Act. 
rhis mixed bill provided a very acceptable entertainment. 
Alfred Bachelet (recently appointed director of the Nancy 
Conservatoire in replacement of Guy Ropartz, who takes 
charge of the similar institution at Strasburg) is a very 
genuine and imaginative composer, and has succeeded in 
writing attractive music to a somewhat unconvincing libretto. 
Puccini’s Giovanni Schicch? is extremely amusing, and Max 
d’Olonne has given us light music of quite pleasing order, 
with many clever bits of parody thrown in, 


ur, morts, 


At the Concerts Pasdeloup the season began with an 
all-French programme (from Berlioz to Ravel). At the 
Concerts Lamoureux the inaugural programme was entirely 
French except for Beethoven’s Zrotca, and ¢ 
examples by Lalo, Fauré, Franck, and d’Indy. The 
Concerts-Colonne have so far given nothing outside the 
current repertory except Royer-Ducasse’s graceful Nocturn 
de Printemps, and a tone-poem by Jacques Ibert, inspired 
from Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, which belongs to that 





Société Moderne d’Instruments 4 Vent. A Sonata by Cyril 
Scott will be played at another of these concerts. This, and 
the orchestral concert given on October 31 at the Salle 
Gaveau by Mr. Appleby Matthews (see page 872), may 
bear fruit: but what is chiefly needed is that people 
interested in British music and likely to play it or otherwise 
to contribute to its diffusion should be provided with more 
information about it and easier access to it. 

Mile. Blanche Selva—an altogether admirable pianist 
who certainly ought to visit London—has given a recital of 
works by Bach, Rameau, Beethoven, Debussy, Dukas, and 
Franck. Madame Olénine d’Alheim has resumed her vocal 
recitals. The programme of the first consisted of songs by 
various troubadours, and of airs by Purcell, Schiitz, and 
Bach. Equally attractive was the concert given by Mlle. 
Janacopulos and Prokofiev jointly, the programme being 
devoted to works by Moussorgsky and Prokofiev. 

Of other recitals there has been no dearth. I shall 
mention a few of them next month. A. BoLp. 


TORONTO 


Music certainly seems to be coming into its own again 
here, judging by the list of artists and organizations booked 
for the season. We are to have no less than four orchestras, 
six choral societies, Rachmaninov, Paderewski, Hoffman, 
Kreisler, Toscha Seidel, Pablo Casals, Geraldine Farrar, 
Ernest Hutcheson, and Emma Calvé. And so far the 
audiences have fully justified the risk. 

Jeanne Gordon and Guilo Crimi, contralto and tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, opened the Massey Hall season on 
October 7 in a joint recital, choosing scenes from Carmen 
and // 7rovatore to satisfy a public which has been fed with 
the operatic spoon for many years. Marie Novello, who 
comes to us as ‘a gifted young Welsh pianist,’ made a sound 
impression as an artist of great promise. She appeared 
with Bertha Crawford, a Canadian coloratura who has seen 
many large audiences at New York, and the Toronto 
Festival Chorus. The latter body was recently formed to 
compete for a 100,000 dollar prize at Buffalo. Second 
place was secured in the contest. Mischa Elman, returning 
after his extended tour in the far East, drew a capacity house. 
The Toronto Chamber Music Society opened its second 
season with the New York Trio in Hart House Theatre at 
the University on October 11. Messrs. Clarence Adler, 
Scipione Guidi, and Cornelius Van Vliet were newcomers 
to Toronto, but it is to be hoped that such thorough 
musicians as they proved to be will become regular visitors 


here. Their enjoyable programme included the Schubert 


|B flat major Trio, the G minor Sonata for ’cello and 


comprised | 


order of programme-music of which we get so easily tired, | 


but is fairly good of its kind. 

Kussewitzky is doing fine work at the concerts which he is 
giving at the Opéra. His programmes are rich in examples 
by Russian and French composers, but the only British work 
included was Holbrooke’s Aronwen Overture. 

It seems as though British music might be systematically 
ignored during the coming season. The inclusion in the 
programmes of the Concerts Colonne of a work by a British 
composer (I refer to Lord Berners’s Spanish Fantasy, played 
there on November I!) is rare enough an occurrence to 
deserve special mention. Whether the other concert 
institutions will follow suit is still doubtful. Of the fourteen 
concerts of the A’evwe 
Pruniéres, is preparing to devote a special number of his 
excellent periodical to British composers and their works), 
one will be partly devoted to Cyril Scott, Bax, Bliss, Holst, 
and Goossens, introduced by Miss Dorothy Moulton and the 


Musicale (whose editor, M. Henri | 


| pianoforte of Rachmaninov, and the d’Indy Trio, Op. 9. 


The pupils of M. Henri Czaplinski, violin professor of the 
Hambourg Conservatory, have given a concert nearly three- 
and-a-half hours long. It was an unusual experience for 
Toronto music-lovers to hear in one evening Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor for two violins, Mozart’s Concerto in D major, 
Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, the first movement of the Beethoven Concerto 
(with a Cadenza by Henri Czaplinski in honour of Madame 
Hambourg), Saint-Saéns’s Xondo Cafriccio, and the Lalo 


Symphonie Espagnole. \ small orchestra of strings 
accompanied the works exceedingly well. H.C. F. 
VIENNA 
ORCHESTAL AND CHORAL CONCERTS 


Choral singing is a branch of music generally all but 
neglected in Central Europe owing, perhaps, to the 
preponderance of orchestral and chamber music activities. 
This state of things possibly accounts for the curious fact 
that a work like Handel’s Joshua (which had its Vienna 
premiére in 1889, almost a hundred and fifty years after its 
creation) had to wait more than thirty years for its second 
Vienna production, which Leopold Reichwein recently offered 
with the chorus of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. The 
performance was dull, and poorly studied. Part of the 
blame doubtless rests with certain Bolshevist tendencies 
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| 
now prevalent with our orchestral men, who apparently | 
consider democratic principles incompatible with discipline. 
Their aversion towards rehearsal is assuming perilous | 
proportions, and is moreover a grave danger to the musical 
standard of the city. Strong men like Walter and| 
Furtwingler still manage to keep up a certain authority, but 
younger and less-established conductors are utterly unable to 
cope with the organized ‘ passive resistance’ of their men. | 

The coming of Eugéne Ysaye was an event of more than | 
local importance, constituting as it did the famous violinist’s 
first reappearance as a soloist after many years devoted | 
solely to orchestral conducting. Notwithstanding a certain | 
nervousness, Ysaye fascinated as ever by his playing, which | 
places temperamental display above considerations of style. | 
His bow arm, to be sure, has lost some of its infallibility, but 
in his readings there is still the old fire and strength. Ysaye | 
still loves arbitrary rhythmic eccentricities which at times 
proved a difficult task for his famous violinist-colleague, 
Arnold Rosé, who acted as conductor. Ysaye was less happy 
as a composer, his Zxvfase, Op. 21, and Divertimento, 
Op. 24—both for violin with orchestra—proving rather 
uninspired and laboured music. 

Other eminent players who have recently appeared at 
Vienna must be dismissed in a summary. Szigeti had an 
almost sensational success. His countryman Emil Telmanyi 
interested us in the Violin Concerto, Op. 33, of Carl Nielsen 
(his father-in-law), Vasa Prihoda, a young Czech violinist, 
showed technical assurance. \ldo Ruggenini, a violinist 
from Torino, joined the composer in a Sonata by Giorgio 
Frederico Ghedini. Gianni l’avouich played the Strauss | 
Violin Sonata and Wilheim Winkler gave us the first 
performance of Kodaly’s Violoncello Sonata. 

Another work new to Vienna was the Zlegiac 7 rio by 
Serge Rachmaninov, played for the first time by a new 
chamber music organization consisting of Stefan Bergmann 
(pianoforte), Fritz Lilienthal (violin), and Walter Kleinecke 
(cello). 

Its passionate first movement and the second one with 
its variations on a Russian national song, are far superior to 
the weak last movement. The one novelty so far offered 
by the Rosé Quartet this season has been the first perform- 
ance anywhere of a new and hitherto unpublished String 
Quartet in D minor by E. N. von Reznicek—good and 
serious music distinguished principally by its freshness and 
unaffectedness. An unknown String Quartet by Guido! 
Peters was performed by the Gottesmann (Quartet, in 
connection with the same composer’s Octet for strings, 
oboe, clarinet, and horn, both works being orthodox music 
demonstratively adhering to the classic style. Theydo more | 
honour to the sincerity than to the genius of this struggling 
composer. 


SCHON BERG 


The return to active work of Arnold Schonberg’s 
‘Society for Private Musical Performances’ is being gladly 
welcomed by the large number of serious musicians interested | 
in the personality of this great, though somewhat erraticand | 
extravagant artist. Following a few months’ interruption, 
necessitated by financial difficulties, the Society has 
inaugurated its new enterprise with a number of 
“propaganda concerts’ accessible to the general public— | 
which is an innovation in the history of the organization. 
The series opened with a performance of Schinberg’s 
Pierrot lunaire, which, strangely enough, offered the 
Vienna public its first opportunity for hearing this important 
work by Vienna’s representative composer, all previous 
Vienna productions of the composition having been open 
exclusively to the members of the Society. Space forbids 
a comprehensive study of this composition, which is beyond 
doubt one of the most original and singular in all musical | 
literature. What strikes one most strongly at a first hearing | 
is the fact that the deepest impression emanates not so 
much from the musical setting, but chiefly from the 
weirdly-fanciful poems of Albert Giraud, which Erica 
Wagner recited with faithful devotion to the exacting 
demands of the composer—without, however, being fully | 
convincing. (It is a sad sign of our times that this serious 


artist is compelled to waste her talents on the impersonation | 
of the chief rdle in an operetta, entitled Dre Svegerin, and | 


| towards the dainty and ‘ catchy.’ 


| psychologics (or 


based on a concoction of mutilated melodies by Tchaikovsky, 
which is having an all too successful run here just now.) 
The instrumental performance of P%errot dunatre, flawless 
beyond description, was the result of well over a hundred 
painstaking rehearsals held under the scrutinising supervision 
of Arnold Schonberg himself. Among the instrumentalists, 
chief honours are due to the pianist, Eduard Steuermann, 
who contributed his share to the second ‘ propaganda 
concert ’ of the Society with his own pianoforte transcrip- 
tion of Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony. Steuermann’s 
arrangement succeeds to a remarkable degree in preserving 
the complicated orchestral texture of this difficult, though 


| by no means ultra-radical, early work of Schinberg. 


Steuermann, an enthusiastic exponent of modern music 
and a member of Schinberg’s most intimate circle, 
to-day counts among Vienna’s most representative and 
individual pianists. His sister in art, Heléne Lampl, is 
less uncompromising in her programmes; at her recent 
recital she presented, for the first time, a new Dance Suztte 
by Wilhelm Grosz, whose unquestionable talent is 
unfortunaiely impaired by an ever-increasing tendency 
It still remains to record 
the return from America to the Vienna concert-platform of 
Maria Ivogiin, whose musicianship and polished style are 
even more praiseworthy than her truly marvellous coloratura 
fireworks, and of Hermann Jadlowker, the idolized Berlin 
tenor, whose vocalism is as crude now as it was in 
years past, while his voice itself has lost many of its former 
fine qualities. 


OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Both the Staatsoper and Volksoper have repeatedly been 
subjected to severe criticism in these columns. It is the 
more gratifying, therefore, to state that both theatres are 
this season to be credited with more productive work than 
has been their record for some years past. The Volksoper 
is to be particularly congratulated upon its production of 
Moussorgsky’s opera Sorts Godounov, which was, on the 


| whole, well staged and performed in a satisfactory manner. 


The Staatsoper, also, seems more ambitious and active 
this season than in former years. A splendid revival, staged 
at the Redoutensaal Theatre, of Donizetti’s rarely-heard 
opera Don Pasquale, with Director Schalk at the desk, had 
all the spontaneity, humour, and spirit, of a musical commedia 
del? arte, The long-heralded fremzére of Franz Schreker’s 
latest opera Der Schatzgriber has at last materialised. It 
was particularly welcome as a promising sign that the 
Staatsoper has at last abolished its narrow-minded policy 
towards all novelties excepting those by its director, Richard 
Strauss. Der Schatsgriver is a decided advance over 
Schreker’s earlier operas, of which all but Das S/ie/werk 
(in its original version) and Die Gezeichneten, have been 
unduly ignored by the Staatsoper. This new opera is more 
mature and uniform (though, perhaps, less original), and 
shows Schreker’s supreme mastery of stage situations, and 
of what an untranslatable German word calls S//mmung. 
It disposes with a good deal of the symbolism and intricate 
pathologics) which rendered Die 
Geseichneten at once interesting, and, to the uninitiated, 
difficult. 

The musical idiom employed by Schreker in this opera 
accrues from Wagnerian principles enriched, however, by a 


| wealth of manifold and novel orchestral colour which is 


frequently stupendous. On the whole, Der Schatzgriaber is 
far less problematic than the Schreker operas which preceded 
it, and several of the lyrical solos (such as the Lullaby, the 
Love Scene, and the closing song), with which the company 
interspersed the dramatic climaxes of his opera, easily 
explain the great favour which Der Schatzgraber has found 
in many German opera-houses. PAUL BECHERT. 


Composers are reminded that works to be submitted under 
the Regulations of the scheme for the publication of musical 
compositions by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for 
1923 must be received by the secretary of the Trust not 
later than December 21, 1922. Copies of the Regulations 
can be had on application to the Secretary, Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, East Port, Dunfermline. 
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Musical Directors in Search of Something New 
should procure 


ELAIN & COS “PIANO axp STRINGS® SERIES 


A collection of good modern pieces in the lighter style, 


arranged for Piano, Two Violins, ‘Cello, Double-Bass (optional). 


1. CARISSIMA va Edward Elgar 8. REVERIE kdward MacDowell 
2, ROSEMARY Edward Elgar ' yg, DREAM CASTLES ... Brian Hope 
3} INTERMEZZO ' .. Cyril Scott 10. NOCTURNETTE . Brian Hope 
4. PASSACAGLIA .. , Cyril Scott 11. TWO EASTERN SONGS) § Aenes Mary Lang 
3.5 THREE LITTLE WALTZES, No. 1 Cyril Scott 12. CORONACH kdgar Barratt 
6. THREE LITTLE WALTZES, No. 2 Cyril Scott 13. MENUET ANTIQUE Robert Elkin 
7. VESPERALE : Cyril Scott 14. MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE Aoger Oui/tes 
INTERMEZZO from ** Where the Rainbow Ends ) 


Price each 2s. net. 
Vo fee or permission necessary for public performance. 


ELKIN & CO,, Lro., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 





Just Pusrisnen. 


First English Edition. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


ATUEDR. ree THE 
Cal HEDRAL ORGAN ISIS COMPLETE OPERA 


\ RECORD OF THE SUCCESSION OF ORGANISTS BOO kK 


OF THE 


Cathedrals, Chapels Royal, and Principal Collegiate a , , f 
Churches of the United Kingdom, By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
from about the period of the Reformation until the 
present day. 
WITH BIOGRAPHIC AL NOTES, EXTRACTS FROM THE 
APTER BOOKS, ANECDOTE S, Etc. 


By JOHN E. WEST. 


The plots of 187 Operas are given, together with 
400 oF THE LEADING AIRS AND MOTIVEs 


in Musical Notation. 
Price ‘ Nine Shillings. 


London : NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


tw 
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Ss. net. 








LONDONDERRY FEIS. 


PUTNAM’S: 24, BEDrorD STREET, W.C.2. 
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For best setting of a Song, words to be selected 2 puoi _ 7 





_ oe “CAROL OF JESUS CHILD"... Herbert Hughes 
by competitor. (Just issued). In E flat (B flat to D or I ), F, and G 
Silver Challenge Cup, and Miniature Cup to be retained. Price each, 2s, net. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs. Enocu & Sons, Enoch House, 58, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1 
And at Paris, New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 
All particulars, | (\RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER (Nonconformist), 
Mrs. ABRAHAM STEWART, Honorary Secretary, DESIRES POST. South of England preferred. Excellent 
= . testimonials. Apply, “* Lyric,’’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
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ANTHE) IS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


John E, West 


*A song of joy 


*All darkness flies gach 
And the Angel said unto them .. J. P. Sweelinck 
*And thou, Bethlehem F. W. Wadely 
*Angels from the rez alms of glory, F. H. Cowen a; JE. Vine Hail 
*Angels from the realms of glory A E. Fletcher 
Arise, shine, for thy light iscome__.. H A. Chambers 


G. F. Cobb 
Geo. Elvey 
Thomas Adams 
F. R. Greenish 
Horatio W. Parker 
G. F. Huntley 


*Arise, shine, for thy light is come 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come 
*Arise, shine, O Jerusalem 
*Awake, put on thy strength 
Before the heavens were spre: ad abroad 
Behold, all the earth lieth still . 
Behold, a star a -*B. L. Selby, od. 
*Behold, I bring . J. Barnby and E. V. Hall, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad ‘tidings *). Goss and Giovanni Croce, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad tidings *C. W. Smith and Vittoria, ea. 
Behold, I bring you good tidings J. M. Crament 
*Behold my servant oe J. Frederick Bridge 
Behold, the N ame of the Lord . Percy Pitt 
*Behold the 1 abernacle (Two- ‘part Anthem) . G,. A. Mactarren 
Be peace on earth ‘ - W. Crotch 
* Beside Thy Cradle Ps S. Bach 
*Bethlehem . Ch. Gounod 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel S.S.W resley &T a Earl of Mar,ea. 
L. 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel_. Williams 
Blessed be the I gee W.S, Bennett & ® vi. V. Hall, ea. 
Born to-day (Motet. s.S.A.T.B. P. Sweelinck 
Break forth into joy * H. A. and Ww. G. Alec ock, ea. 
*Break forth into joy , Ridley Prentice 
*Break forth weed S.C oleridge- Taylor and Bruce o, ea, 


*Break forth . Bach 
*Brightest and best E. Vii ine Hall 
*Calm on the list'ning ear ‘of night - Horatio W. Parker 
*Christ's Incarnation . Myles B. Foster 
*Christians, awake. . ok Barnby, 4d. ; *H. M. Higgs 
Christians, be joyful 3ach 
*C hristmas Day (Choral F ‘antasy_ on Old Cc arols) G. —- 
° 3ac 


“Come and thank Him 
*Come and worship the Lord 
*Come hither, ye faithful 
*Come, ye Gentles, hear the story 
*Come, ye lofty ‘ o 
"Crown Him, the Virgin's ; Son 


Thomas Adams 

H. Hofmann 
Edward C. Bairstow 
H. Elliot Button 

B. Luard-Selby 


Dawns the day, the natal day - Robin H. Legge 

Drop down, ye heavens .. ee Je Barnby, od. ; J. Stainer 

*For untv us a Child is born : Handel 
*Give the king Thy judgments, O Lord A. H. Brown 
Glory be to God . ee ° . Bach 

Bach, 3d. ; Handel 


*Glory to God ‘ 

Glory to God in the highest 
*Glory to God in the highest 
*God so loved the world .. 

God so loved the world 
*God, Who at sundry times 

God, Who at sundry times 
*Good King Wenceslas 

Hail! thou that art high ly favoured a 
*Hail to the Christ (Carol-Anthem) 


*C lowes : Bayley and Pergolesi, ea. 
FE. Markham Lee 

. J. ‘Goss and M. Kingston, ea. 
*J. Stainer, 2d. J. V. Roberts 
es Edward C. Bairstow 

. Mee 

Arr by Ww. G “Ross 
Arthur Carnal! 

» % Barnby 


*Hallelujah ! for unto us a Child is born H. Monk 
Hallelujah ! the light hath shined , “Glier King 

*Hark ! the glad sound Myles B. Foster and E. . _ Hall, ea. 

*Hark ! the herald angels sing - . V. Hall 
Hark! what news the angels bring Oliver King 
Hear, King of Angels ° Bac 


He cometh forth .. G. A. Macfarren 
How beautiful are the feet (. Appe ndix to the ‘‘ Messiah”) Handel 
I desired wisdom . . Stainer 
I will set His dominion in the sea Horatio W. Parker 
*In a stable lowly (Carol-Anthem) Oliver King 
*In that day J. F. Bridge 
*In the beginning .. .B. Allen and B. Luard- Selby, ea. 
. Thorne 


*In the beginning : t a 
In the beginning : F. Tozer and *C, Ma acpher rson, ea, 
In this was manife sted .. F. E. Gladstone 


J. Stainer 
F. C. Woods 


*It came upon the midnight clear 3 
pe Who from Thy Father's throne 
et usnowgo even unto Bethlehem J.T. F ield & E. 

*Let us now go even unto Bethlehem .. 
*Like silver lamps - 
*Lo, God, our God has come 

Lo, star-led chiefs , W. Crotch 
*Love Divine, all love excelling E, V. Hall 
*Mercy and truth are met together (Words, 4 4s. per 100) J. Stainer 


THE “L -UTE” SE RIES 


Bruce Steane 
J. Barnby 
Battison Haynes 


"72 Arise, shine . 2. WW, ‘40 
*g9s Arise, shine rs on F. C. Maker 
179 Behold! He cometh Albert W. Ketélbey 
16 Behold, I bring ' F. Aubrey Owen 
94 Behold, | bring you good ‘tidings Fredk. Peel 
225 Behold, my Servant na C. Harris 
108 Behold, my Servant Ebenezer Prout 
166 Beh« A. W. Ketélbey 


upon the mountains 
*59 Blessed be the Lord oe 
Break forth into joy 


J. Barnby 
F. Aubrey Owen 


204 
155 Break forth into joy J. C. Bridge 
*119 Break forth into joy Seymour Smith 


—s Watson 
. Maker 


*23 Come near, ye nations 
*35 Daughter of Zion 


LONDON : 





J. Hopkins, ea. 


= 


6d. 


OF 


qa. 


| 











Anthems marked stag ® ° may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1}d., 


Ch. Gounod 
*Now is come Salvation . _ Cuthbert Harris 
*Now when Jesus . Joseph Holbrooke 
O come, all ye faithful ( Adeste Fideles) Arr. “by G. J. Tredaway 
O come hither , W. Jackson 
*O come, Redeemer of mankind. Arthur W. Marchant 
*O come, Redeemer of mankind. . John E. West 
*O Holy Babe : oe A. C. Mackenzie 


Nazareth 


*O Holy Night . - ” Adolphe Adam 
oO Jerusalem ! look about thee .. E. W. Naylor 
*O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. John E. West 
*O sing to God (Noél). (Female V oices) on Ch. Gounod 
*O sing to God (Noél). (Arranged for s.a.T.8.) Ch. Gounod 
"OT hou that tellest - ne ee oe Handel 


Alfred Hollins 
J. Stainer 
E. C. Bairstow 


*O world in sorrow sleeping 

*O Zion, that bringest good tidings 

Of the Father's love begotten .. 
*Rejoice and sing ‘ ja on we Bach 
*Rejoice in the Lord ‘ oe ee os J. B. Calkin 
Rejoice i in the Lord . _ Alfred Hollins 
*Rejoice greatly, O Dau; ghter of ‘Zion as . Charles H. Lloyd 
_ Rejoic e, O ye people Mendelssohn 
est, weary earth. A. M. Goodhart 
*Ring out, wild bells an ~ P, E. Fletcher 
Saviour, Who did st make ‘Thy dwelling F, Adlam 
Say, whe: re is He born (Trio) Mendelssohn 
*See, amid the winter's snow. John E, West 
Ditto (Three- -part) John E. West 
“Silent Night (Melody by F. Griiber) . Arr. by John E. West 
*Sing and rejoice ‘ J. Bamby and —- *. West, each 
*Sing and rejoice ° Basil Harwood 
Sing a song of praise Oliver King 

*Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. W. Wareing and W. G. Alcock, ea. 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. Gadsby 
Sing, O heavens *H. Davan Wetton, Kent, & Be Xe Trimnell, ea, 
Sing, O heavens Mackenzie 
*Sing, O heavens . H. Maunder = ‘B. “Tours, each 
*Sing, O heavens Sruce Steane 4(1.; *Arthur S. Sullivan 
*Sing, O heavens be A. Hollins and A, Gaul, ea. 
Vincent Novello 


*Sing unto the L ord. ° 

*That God doth love the world .. Bach 
*The Angel Gabriel was sent from God - H. Smart 
*The Angel said unto them (Two-part. Sop. and Bass) Brown 
*The first Christmas (Words only, 4s. per “Wd J. Barnby 
*The Grace of God which on salvation. J. Barnby 
*The hallowed day hath shined . e B. Luard-Selby 
*The hallowed day hath shined J. Stainer 
*The Hymn of the Angels John E. West 


E. Silas and C. G. Verrinder, ea. 


The light hath shined 
Hugh Blair 


*The Lord our Righteousness 
*The morning Stars sang together ee 
The morning stars sang together oe oe G, / 
*The New-Born King . Percy E. Fletcher 
*The star that now is shining Oliver King 
The whole earth is at rest - | Varley Roberts 


*The Word is flesh become Ch. Gounod 
*The Word is made Incarnate Thomas Adams 
*There shall a star .. . Mendelssohn 


Cuthbert Harris 
Ferris Tozer & F. W. qo A. 
O. A. Mansfield 


*There shall come a star .. 
There shall come forth a Rod 
*There shall come forth a star 


*There was silence in Bethlehem’s fields oe J. Stainer 
*Ditto (Unison) . Stainer 

*There were shepherds .. Myles B. Foster and B. Tours, ea. 
Ditto (T wo-part Anthem) . Myles B. Foster 


Edgar Pettman and H. W. Wareing, ea. 
. Charles Vincent 

E. A. Sydenham and Healey Willan, ea. 
we Basil H arwood 

E. W. Naylor 
Thomas Adams 


There were shepherds 
*There were shepherds 
*There were shepherds 

This day Christ is born (Men's Voices) 
*This is the month - ee . 
*Thou art My Son. 


*Thou must leave Thy lowly dwelling Berlioz 
*Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts J. Stainer 
Unto us a Child is born .. F. Adlam 


G. A. Macfarren 


Unto us was born (Two-part Anthem) - - 
..H. Walford Davies 


What sweeter music can we bring 
When Christ was born to earth ..H. Walford Davies 
*When Jesus was born in Bethlehem . W. A. C. Cruickshank 
While all things were in quiet silence H .Willan & *H. J. King, ea, 
*While all things were in quiet silence M. B. Foster & O. King, ea. 
While all things were in quiet silence G. A. Macfarren 
*While shepherds watched their flocks Geo. Elv ey & = V. Hall, ea. 
*While shepherds watched their flocks J. Barnby,6d.; W.T. Best 
With all Thy Hosts *john E. West and A. W. Wilson, ea. 


CHRISTMAS ANTH EMS. 


*71 Fear not; for behold . Sawyer 
*:12 Hark! what mean (Carol Anthem) Arthur Sullivan 


143 How beautiful are the feet W. A. C. Cruickshank 
144 Let us now go A. Kempton 
131 Rejoice ye with Jerusalem | Arthur Page 
170 Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. Elliot Button 
180 Sing, O Daughter of Zion Arthur Page 
154 Sing, O Heavens se Coldham Hall 
*48 Sing, O sing. ia a Henry Leslie 
*83 There were shepherds - = es A. R. Gaul 
132 Unto us a Child is born H. E. Nichol 
191 While all things Cuthbert Harris 


While shepherds watched — G. C. Martin 


»d., and 3d. each, 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BETHLEHEM 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 





THE 


STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, Etc. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 


CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
NIELS W. GADE. 


(Op. 40.) 





Price One Shilling; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. 


CHRISTMAS SCENES 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 





Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 


BY 


]. S. BACH. 


Divided into six sections, intended originally for 

separate performance on the three days of 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, 
and the Festival of the Epiphany. 





Vocal Score, Two Shillings; Vocal Parts, One Shilling 
each. 
Parts I and 2, Is.; Parts 3 and 4; ts.; Parts 5 and 0, Is. 
Tonic Sol-fa (Parts I and 2), 6d, 
Books of Words (per 100), 10s, 
Parts I and 2 (per 100), 5s. 


NOVELLO 





LONDON : 


AND COMPANY, 


= | vy a ry. if 
THE NATIVITY 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI AND 
CHORUS 
With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
* THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


tHE WORDS BY 
DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
rHE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling. 


ROSE 


Words only, 5s. Od. per 100, 


THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 





Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


YULE- TIDE 


THOMAS ANDERTON. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 


BEFORE THE PALING 
OF THE STARS 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Ser TO Music FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


B. J. DALE. 


Price One Shilling; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 


LIMITED. 











THE MUSICAL 


** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.''—Musical Standard, June 6th, r89r. 
* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.''"—Musical Times, Aprilt 1891. 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.' 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER 








- . ses Staff Tonic 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa 
Anthem—Christians, Awake = = wen ous 4d. 3d. 
Carol—Once in Bethlehen - oe eco eee d 2d. 
I'wo Christmas Carols : 4d 3d 
SERVICES 
Service in G - ows a - - _ 2s 1s. 4d 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum ... ons one ose ad. 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia Opens om ons ou 3d 3d. 
Benedictus _ on ons _ -_ 3d. 3d. 
Jubilate... - _ 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion os -» tel 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above ... - ae 3d 3d 
Amen ditto ow ose one 14d 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... oss a 4d 3d 
Service tn CuHant Form (No. 1) ene on tS. 4d 10d 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... one one 4d 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion cee ees 8d. 6d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis one ove 4d. 3d 
Te Deum in B fiat ... ose 4d. 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (parth; ¥U uleca).. 4d. 2d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 4d 3d. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ... eco eee 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 2s. 1s. 4d. 
London: NoveLto anp Company, LIMITED. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. CANTAB. 
Organist to the Corporation of Norwich 
\ddress: 30, Christ Church Road, Norwich. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BEHOLD, | BRING GOOD TIDINGS d 
IN THE BEGINNING id 
ee ‘ Tonic Sol-ta d 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT , id 
ronic Sol-fa d 
SERVICES. 

TE DEUM rw E (Chant Form) : sd 
BENEDICITE weE .. . - 2d 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBIL ATE 1n E 7 ene inn 4d. 
CANTATE anp DEUS tn 1} 7 id 


FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
In Books or single numbers. List on Application, or single numbers 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
, . , TAT SFIIR ) vas wre 
W. }. YOUNG'S PART-SONGS. 
I LOVE THE MERRY SPRINGTIMI : oun 2d 
GAILY THROUGH THE GREENWOOD 2d 
Ditto. Two-part 2d. 
HAIL, MERRY CHRISTMAS 2 . 2d 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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MUSIC FOR ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 
BASIL HARWOOD. 


BENEDICITE IN D ae = = Oo 4 
A MORNING, COMMUNION, Anp EVENING 
SERVICE in E minor. Op. 28: 
Te Deum and Benedictus on eit ox 
Communion Service (including Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei) one a _ - 3 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ove : . 0 6 
ANTHEM, ‘‘ When the Son of Man shall come” o ¢ 
rWwO CHRISTMAS C: \ROLS 

1. ‘“*Lowliest! Loftiest! “ 

2. ‘**O hearken, all ye sad and lone? , 
ORGAN FANTASIA, ‘* Christmastide” nm » 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 

THRE E SU CC ESSFUL CAROLS 

Py R. WALKER ROBSON. 
“LO, NEW-BORN JESUS 
“O'ER THE MEADOWS." 
SLEEP, HOLY BABI 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
’ >) ~ CO 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE YORK SERIES 
Yo9. Communton Service, B minor Arthur Henry Brown 6d 
$813. MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc Diittis, B minor 
Arthur or Brown 4d 
815. MAGNrIFIcaT AND Nene Dimitris, B flat W. Parnell 6d 
816. Liou (s.a.7.B T. Tertius N ble 4d 
S17. To my Love (1.T.B.B.) T. Tertius Noble 4d 
S818. WHen I am Dean (s.A.T.1! . I. Tertius Noble 4d 
S19. Save us, LorD, OR WE PERISH (s.A.1.8.) T. Tertius Noble 4d 
820 Ditto (v.T.n.8.) T. Tertius Noble 4d 


$21. But Now, THUS SAITH THE Lorn (s.a.1.8.) T. Tertius Noble 5d 


BANKS & SON, PUBLISHERS, 
T. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 
THE ANCIENT MARINER 
31st 1,000, 


Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. Choruses only, Is. 34. 
Band Parts may be hired. 


Mv: Sit YORK. 


Novetcto anp Company, Limited. 
AND TEXT BOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 

A wide range of SECOND-HAND Copies of Standard Text-Books 
in good condition, also of Vocal and Pianoforte Music. 

quick delivery guaranteed. 

(post free). Mention requirements. 

Books and Music Purchased 


121-5, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


London : 


MUSIC 


Catalogue 122 
Books on approval. 


FOYLES, 


Performed at the Leeds Musical Festival. 


ODE TO O DEATH. 
POEM BY 
WHITMAN. 


YD ORCHESTRA BY 





WALT 
SET TO MUSIC FOR CHORUS AN 
GUSTAV HOLST. 

(Op. 38). 


Price, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
String Parts, 3s. 4¢. Full Score and Wind Parts on hire. 








London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited 
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MUSIC BY NOEL PONSONBY. 


SHORT PIECES 


PIANOFORTE. 


(Novello, 2s.) 


FIVE 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


TE DEUM AND JUBILATE 
VOICES. 


FOR BOYS’ 


(Novello, 6d.) 


“GOD BE IN MY HEAD” 


Set to be sung in Unison or Harmony. 


889 


Just PUBLISHED 


SUITABLE FOR USE IN ADVENT. 


RHAPSODY 


FOR ORGAN 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


Or. 38.) 


Price Three Shillings. 


London: Novetto & Company, Limited 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Arranged and Edited by GRANVILLE BANT OCR, 





(Cambridge University Press, 3a.) JOHN BULL. 
Album of Selected Pieces = a oe ee 
Just PuBLISHED WILLIAM BYRD. 
—_———. Album of Selected Vieces = 5 Oo 
r T L a ~ ~ —~ Three Dances nia 3 oO 
\ O U N G Sl NGE RS ° Pavana. Galiarda. La Volta 
THEIR VOICE CULTIVATION AND GILES FARNABY. : 
PRESERVATION. \lbum of Selected Pieces 4 ©o 
; waht? : OLD ENGLISIL SUITE ... 6 Oo 
\ CONCISE, COMPREHENSIVE, UP-TO-DATE GUIDI ro 
ALL ENGAGED IN TEACHING SINGING TO 
London: Novet.o anp Company, Limited 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





BY 
JAMES. BATES. 
AUTHOR of Novello's Priniers—"* Voice Culture for Children 
LECTURER on Voice Culture the 
Academy of Music (1g08-1922) 
CHOIRMASTER, Christ Church, Lancaster Gate (1885-1910), 
DIRECTOR, London College for Choristers (1893-1919). 
TEACHER of Voice Production, Phonetics, and Singing at St 
Mary's College, Lancaster Gate (1906-1922); Roedean School, 
Brighton (1908-1922): Francis Holland School, Chelsea (1go8- | 
1922); Kensington High School, to Student-Teachers (1910-1922) ; 
Frognal Girls’ School, Hampstead (1910-1922); High Wycombe 
County School for Girls (1912-1922) ; 
and ** Hillside '’ Convent Schools, Farnborough. 
DIRECTOR of Choral Singing, Edgbaston High 
ham; Northampton County School for Girls 
School for Girls; “ 


} 


and Class-Singing at Royal 


N 


School, Birming- 


Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, | 72. 


Winchester | 74. 
** West Downs,"’ Winchester, &c. | 95 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


oO. RECENT NUMBERS s. d. 
J. A. Sowerbutts 2 3 
G. J. Bennett 2 3 

R. G. Hailing 1 6 

. J. E. Wallace 3 0 


LAMENT ee 
EvEeGiac PRELUDE 
CRADLE SONG 


CHORALE FANTASIA ON “ HEINLEIN" 


In ‘* Young Singers '’ Mr. Bates gives the results of his forty years’ » “ , ” 
inique facilities for the study and practice of Voice Culture and | 76. Toccata ano Fucus (" The W anderer. ) -_" 
School Singing. /¢ és the only book published which deals completely _— ” aes a, Soa . ; 
vith the treatment of English Vowels and Consonants in Singing. | 77. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO ‘“ Alec Rowley 1 

“In this admirable treatise Mr. Bates crystallizes his vast | 78: SCHERZO risa - G. J. Bennett 2 3 
experience as a trainer of young voices, -“ the — he gives will be 79. TuHRee PrReLupes ove oes sob «- G. J. Bennett 2 3 
found invaluable by those undertaking this difficult and important 
work.’’—W. G. Alcock, Esq., Mus. Doc., M.V.O., Organist and Choir 80. Désgsporr... Ch. Quef 1 6 
master, Salisbury Cathedral. : 81. Caprice In D FLAT on J. A. Sowerbutts 2 3 
Sir Mee erway eh og —< cVvO. s I have long admired. 82. THree PsatM-Prevupes, No. 1 H. Howells 1 € 

* Your book, ‘Young Singers,’ is most excellent.'"—E. T. Cook, | 83. we ‘ No. 2 H. Howells 1 6 
Esq., Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster, Southwark Cathedral. . : 

“The training of boys’ voices is a subject of which you are a| 4 ” e No. 3 > H. Howells 1 6 
master, ard all who are interested in the culture and preservation of | 85. THemMaA OSTINATA... . C.C. Palmer 1 6 
young voices owe you a tremendous debt of gratitude.""—-H. A.| , a , . 

Fricker, Esq., M.A., Mus. Bac., Conductor of the Mendelssohn | 5®&- COVENANTERS MARCH .. . R.G. Hailing 1 6 
Choir, Toronto. 87. CHORAL MELODY... . C. F. Waters 1 € 

“I cannot imagine a more successful book for those engaged in|... _. ' 
teaching class-singing.”"—Stanley R. Marchant, Esq., Mus. Doc., | 88- CONCERT OVERTURE IN F MINOR Alfred Hollins 3 © 
Sub-Organist, St. Paul's Cathedral. 89. HomMaGE TO HANDEI S. Karg-Elert 6 


“ The book will, I am sure, prove most valuable to the very many | 
who are engaged in training the voices of young singers.''—Stanley 
Roper, Esq., B.A., Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster to H.M. 
Chapels Royal. : 

“Your new little book is most excellent. . It is packed full of | 
sound information and unimpeachable principles."'— Sir R. R. Terry, 
Mus. Doc., Organist and Choirmaster, Westminster Cathedral. | 





To be obtained, 1s. 6d. post free, from the Author, 


6, Bromrietp Crescent, PADDINGTON, Lonpon, W. 2. | 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





MANGELSDORFF'S EXAMINATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
THE GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC AND 
ELEMENTARY EAR-TRAINING,” 
Paper, Is. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
* 399 Examination Questions "' (Elementary), Cloth, 1s. 6¢. 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 








HAWKES & SON, Denman Street, London, W.:. 
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HAWKES & SON’S 


POPULAR ALBUM. LIBRARY. 


FOR PIANO SOLO. 


ST. AGNES EVE. Suite. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
From the Incidental Music. Adapted and Arranged by Apo.r Lorrer. 
‘That Ancient Beadsman heard the Prelude soft.’ Il. “ Her maiden eyes divine.” 
III. “ Porphyro, mow tell me where is Madeline.’ 


SYLVAN SCENES, Suit. 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
I. In Beauty’s Bower. Il. Sylvia Dances. III. ‘The Pool of Narcissus. 
IV. Cupid’s Carnival. 


MY LADY DRAGON LLY. Suite from the Ballet. 
HERMAN FINCK. 
Ihe Call of the Sun. Il. The Bull Frog’s Shadow. III. The Dance of the Silver Pool 
IV. Golden Days. \V. ‘The Love Spell. VI. The Last Dance of Summer. 


HIAWATHA... Suite from the Ballet Music. 
s. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR , re Price 4s. 3d. post free. 
|. The Wooing. II. The Marriage Feast. III. (a) Bird Scene. (4) Conjuror’s Dance. 

IV. The Departure. V. Re-union. 


AMERICANA, Suite. 
T. W. THURBAN. 
I. March, The Tiger’s ‘Tail. II. Serenade, When Malindy Sings. 
III. Sketch, The Water- Melon Féte. 


INTERMEZZ[. Suite Dansante. 
FREDERICK ROSSE. 
I. Valse Lente Il. Pas Seul. III. Danse ‘Tambourin. 


WOODLAND PICTURES. Suite. 
PERCY k. FLETCHER. 
I. In the Hayfields II. An Old World Garden. Ill. The Bean-Feast. 


THREE DANCES. 
HERMAN FINCK. 
I. Processionale et Danse Florale. II. Valse des Adoratrices. III. lanse Barbare 
A CHILDREN’S SUITE. 
JOHN ANSELL. 


I. Punchinello. ll. The Musical Box Ill. The Box of Soldiers. 
IV. The Story Book. \V. The Fairy Doll. 











Price each Album, 3s. (3s. 3¢. post free), except where marked. 


Obtainable at all Music-Sellers, or direct from the Publishers ° 
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HANDBOOKS 


Edited by ERN 





JUST PU 


FOR 





MUSICIANS. 


EST NEWMAN. 


BLISHED. 


THE 


ORGAN WORKS OF 


HARVEY 


Cloth, gilt, xviii. 
WITH OVER TWO HUNDREI 


Price 


SOME 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Tbe first impression with regard to this book is a sense of surprise 
thec it should have waited for Mr. Grace to write it: the second, one 
ef satisfaction that the task came into his hands. . . . The book is for 
organists who wish to know Bach better; it is therefore rightly 
technical and frankly critical. Because of the latter quality it is also 
worth reading by those who are not organists . . . The whole leaves 
the effect of a competent mind working direct on the material and not 
through others 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
it is the most comprehensive and open-minded treatment of the 
subject in existence There is hardly a man in this country better 
equipped than Mr. Grace for writing on this one branch of Bach's 
many activities ; he speaks not only with the authority of a theoretical 


analyst, but with the even sreater authority of a man who has played 
the works on many divers organ 


DAILY NEWS 
A STIMULATING BOOK 


All who have read cannot fail to have been impressed by the 
wide knowledge shown by Mr. Grace, and the thoroughly human way 
in which he expresses his learning 


THE NATION AND THE ATHENAZUM 
In principle this is a technical book of instruction ; 
remind organists of what “ old Bach’ 


it is written to 
wrote for their instrument ; and 
great deal of practical help towards execution and 
interpretation. But it is not only useful for the man who makesa 
noise up in the organ-loft and doesn't have to be perpetually kneeling 
down or standing up all through the service: it will be interesting to 
the listener in his pew down below. It is, indeed, a valuable listener's 
guide to all sorts of Bach; and will end by leaving the reader, whether 
an organist cr not, in a position to enjoy Bach more than he did before 


it gives a 


NEW WITNESS 

Apart from its contribution to scholarship and its creative accuracy 
of fact, this book is unusually vivid, illuminating, and practical ‘ 
There seems to me to be that fusion of academic clarity of thought 
vith imaginative understanding which is as often desired in a book 
like this as it is missing We come to the end of the book 
knowing Bach the organist as he must veritably have been, and not as 
we would like to think him The book is admirably done, and no 
less pleasant than it is able 


YORKSHIRE POST 
Mr. Grace writes with the discrimination of a judicious critic and 
the practical knowledge of an expert organist, and the result is a 
handbook from which all organists, even the cleverest, may gain some 
useful suggestions To the inexperienced player it will be an 


indispensable wade smrecus 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AN 








BACH 


\ 


GRACE 


+ 319 pages. 
) MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


['welve Shillings net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 


will be welcomed by ‘musicians. Mr. Grace preserves a 
sense of proportion in dealing with a subject over which writers are 
apt to lose their heads 


AND MERCURY 


THE REFEREI! 


may be 


‘ organist but by 
every admirer 


read with profit not only by every 
of the great composer 


SUNDAY TIMES 


The student of the 
Mr. Grace 


organ works could have no > than 


MUSICAL NEWS AND HERALD 


“Old Bach, which will surely help 
on this ever-young composer three hundred pages of delightful 
criticism, guidance, and appreciation. He brings humour to bear, and 
imagination, in addition to the well-considered results of life-long study 
and experience The whole book is delightfu 


Here is a book on Bach 


THE MUSIC TEACHER 
A new book on Bach is something rare and greatly to be desired 
Here comes Mr. Harvey Grace, with a study of 7/4 Organ Il orks a/ 
Bach that will delight the heart of every lover of this mighty music 
It contains the fruit of alot of original investigation and fresh 
thinking. We like particularly his treatment of the wonderful 
chorale preludes 


CHURCH TIMES 
book. 


present 


rganists and 
interest and 


than 
much 


For other 
work offers 


Mr. Grace's excellent 
would-be organists the 
instruction, 


CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


Altogether a delightful and well-written volume 


rHE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


. . This masterly survey of Bach's organ works. The book 
will be a great delight to a sympathetic organist, and even those who 
are not organists but who take pleasure in Bach will find it delightful 

7 Those organists who read this book can hardly fail to be stirred 
up to give various audiences a much fuller range of Bach music 
Enlightened critical comment Illuminating analyses 


D 





COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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EDITIONS MAURICE 


SONGS BY 


FOR BASS or BARITONE (or CONTRALTO). 


\ PASSER BY (Robert Bridges), G?-C2 
NIGHTINGALES (Robert Bridges), G#-CzZ 
Longfellow), A-D 


MY LOST YOUTH (tI. W. 
PSALM XVIIL., B-E? 

PSALM LXVIIL, B?-C@ ... 
IN THE HIGHLANDS (Rk. L. 


THE LAST FAUN WAKES 
THE LAST FAUN SEEKS 


THE DEAD MEN SING, from 


DREAMS OF THE SEA (W. HL. 
SONG TO DAVID (Christopher Smart), G-E ... 
ODE TO THE WEST WIND (P. 
DAME SANS MERCI (John Keats), G2-F 


PARIS: 20, RUE DU DRAGON. 
NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limirep, 169, WArRpouR Srkeer, W.1 


BOOSEY 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


LA BELLI 


LATE! 


OVERTURES. 





Fierrabras Schubert 


Overture im B flat Schubert 


Shamus O’Brien ... Stanford 


Undank . Storch 


SELECTIONS. 





Che Beggar’s Opera ... Austin 
W. H. Squires Popular Songs 


W. Sanderson’s Popular Songs 


Stevenson), (2? D9? ° 6 
AVE ATQUE VALE, Prologue (A. C. Swinburne), B3-D .. — 
AVE ATQUE VALE, Epilogue (A. C. . oe ~ mae * 7 

THE WANDERERS (Robert Browning), A-D 
GENIUS LOCI (Margaret L. Woods), B9-D9 
THE SHEPHERDESS (Alice Meynell), A-D 


THE LAST FAUN THINKS OF 
A SHRINE BY THE SEA (Greek Anthology, trans. Sir Rennell Rodd), B-D 
THE FORSAKEN MERMAN, Epilogue (Matthew Arnold), A%-C% ; 

THE SCHOLAR GYPSY, Epilogue (Matthew Arnold), G?-E 

SOHURAB AND RUSTUM, Epilogue (Matthew Arnold), C#-D 

INVOCATION TO YOUTH (Laurence Binyon), A-D 

ODE ON A GRECIAN URN (John Keats), A?-E 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE (John Keats), G-F ... . 

NYMPH OF THE DOWNWARD SMILE (John Keats), C-D? 

A CERTAIN ONE WHO DIED (David Morton), B3-C? ... ai ’ ; 
**The Ancient Mariner” (S. T. Coleridge), A-D 


SENART. 


REGINALD C. ROBBINS 


ww. 


WwW ty ty 


Swinburne), A-D 


) Ilelen M. Seymour ( A-D ) 
from B?-D 
“The Last Faun” (| B-D?  ) 


— 


DEATH } 


www WW Nt te 
- 


Davies), A?-D# ... 


to ws we te te 


B. Shelley), G?-F 


& COS 


SUITES. MARCHES. 

Fletcher 
Baynes 

Chandle) 


Spirit of Pageantry 


Harvest Time ... Haydn Wood 


Faust Coleridge- Taylor Here Goes 


... Roger Quilter Imperial Britain ... 
Scott-Minchin 
Hugh Mallory 
Colin Campbell 
Myrtles of Damascus 

Woodforde- Finden 


As you like it 
Wayside Sketches Old Glory... Lestrange 
Gipsy Pictures 
Princess Gioia ENTR’ACTES 
eee Dawes 


Robinson 





Melody 
Slumber Time 


On Jhelum River 
Mam/’zelle Coquette 


Woodforde-Finden ...Gilmer 





ALL 


WITH FREE PERFORMING RIGHTS. 





BOOSEY'S BAND CLUBS 






afford the finest medium for keeping in 
touch with new Orchestrations at low 


subscription rates. 
Write for particulars. 


295, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 















tele. PP 
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Vetcher 
Baynes 
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HARRY HODGE 
TOCCATINA 
IN G MAJOR, rH 


FOR PIANO. 


Price 2s, net. 


**A work built on a large scale, which gives the impres- 
sion that its creator has come under the spe}l of Bach. The 
melodic line is effective and away from the beaten track, the 
harmony fascinating, the pianistic writing, although not 
very difficult, nevertheless modern and full of interest. The 
*Toccatina’ is remarkable for great climaxes and mighty 
pedal-points. We can fully recommend this powerful 
*Toccatina’ to all pianists for public performance.” — 

Allvemeine Musi 


Zettung. 


**A very effective little ‘ Toccatina.’. . . . The composer 
writes in a pianistic style that sounds remarkably well.” 


Dresdner Anzeiver. 

** A pleasant and most effective ‘ Toccatina.’” 
Reichenberger Zeitung. 
‘This is a composition most suitable for study There 


is variety in technique, but not extreme technique; it is 
naturally rhythmic from beginning to end.”— 
The Scottish Musical Mavazine. 


J. & W. CHESTER, 


11, GREAT 


Lrp., 


MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECENT ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHURCH, RECITAL, oR CINEMA PURPOSES. 


SOME 


dtle 

Ar SUNRISsI 
A delightful “A number for a Recital programme 

CAPRICE - . - Moderate J. Stuart Archer 
A dainty number to enliven any programme 

CARILLON Voderate Vurcell]. Mansfield 2/0 
An effective suggestion of bell music 

EVENING BARCAROLLE Mod. easy 
\ short and attractive encore number. 


bose? 


J. A. Meale 1/6 


(ra 
.Voderately easy 
or’ B’ 


1/6 


-Gatty Sellars 1/6 


Five SHORT VARIATIONS (| ) 
~ Mod. 
ON A ScoTrs AIR J. Stuart Archer 2/0 
ar ' aiff. \ ‘ 
(Gala Water) \ 


The frst modern English Organ ¢ 
Marcel Dupre 
FOUNTAIN MELODY _ - Moderate - as 
A scenic tone-picture of an illuminated fountain 
INTERMEZZO Moderat: J. Stuart Archer 1/6 
A graceful piece of light melocy 


ymposition played by 


\. Meale 2/0 


INTERMEZZO in C Eas H. Davan Wetton 1/6 
An attractive ait 

LAGOON LULLABY Wod. casy- Gatty Sellars 2/0 
A charming composition, always certain of an encore 

MELODIE in ID Vod. easy H. Davan Wetton 1/6 


\ distinctive melody 

MIGHTY ANDES, THE Moderately diff. -Gatty Sellars 2/6 
\ descriptive and effective tone-poem portraying 
Daybreak, Nature's Grandeur, A Storm, and Evening's Caln 


SERENADE - - Moderately diff, J. Stuart Archer 1/6 
_ Another light, melodious work on a high plane of musicianship, 
VESPERTILIA - Moderate - Roland Diggle 1/6 
A useful short composition 
Of all Music Dealers, or the Publisher 
PAXTON’S, 22, Hicu Sr., EW OXFORD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Ask to see copies through our “On Approval 
Send for Graded Organ Catalogue, (C 


oo 





Department 
501), post free 
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TO THE BUSY MUSIC TEACHER. 


r ‘ y , . ry. y 7 % , 
THINK WHAT YOU GAIN 
by sending for our thematic lists of melodious and attractive 
pianoforte pieces which will enable you to select at a 
the You 


lance pieces suitable to 


gi capacity of any pupil. 

need something which will attract from the recreative 
point of view, and at the same time be a means of helping 
forward the instructions you have imparted. As these 


been 


confident you 


lists have carefully compiled with these objects in 


will find yourself amply repaid 


for the trouble vou take im sending for them by the time 


vou will save in making a suitable selection. 
these facts to 


It is easy to vour satisfaction by 


sending for our THEMATIC lists and 


prove 


trving the pieces 


over. We feel sure that you will be satisfied. 

Ihese lists are also admirably adapted for sight-reading 
tests. We also forward gratis and post free a list of 
150 albums of easy pianoforte pieces carefully graded 


“VERY EASY” 
“MODERATELY EASY.” 


but a list graded in such a manner that the task of 


from through ten sections to 


Chis is no ordinary c 


atalogue, 


selection 


w the teacher is greatly facilitated. 





wluable Booklets and Catalogue of ORGAN MUSIC 


‘be sent gratis and post free on recetpl of a postcard bj 


A. HAMMOND & Co.,, 
6, KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 








Just PUBLISHED 


BACH 
CHORALE BOOK 


SELECTED AND EDITED 
BY THE 


REV. J. HERBERT BARLOW. 


A collection of more than 100 of the finest existing 
Chorales harmonized for s.a.T.B. by J. S. Bach. Now 
first arranged for regular Church use as Hymns, with 
specially selected English words according to the various 
occasions of the Church year. 


The first practical and comprehensive publication making 
Bach’s masterpieces available to every American choir. 
This book should be used as a supplement to the regular 
Hymna! in every Church. 


Cloth, 7s. Od. net. 


Now being Printed. A selection of 25 of the 
CHORALES in the above collection, arranged for 1.7.8.8. 
by CrecrL FORSYTH. 


NEW THE H. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


YORK: W. GRAY CO. 


London Limited 
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G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Esa. 


SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
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PURCELL 


SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE. 


Pror. SIR HUGH ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. ALAN GRAY, EsQ., LL.M., Mus. Doc. 
AUGUSTUS LITTLETON, Esa. 
SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, Esq., M.A., Mus. Bac, 


ROBERT BRIDGES, Esq, M.A., M.B., D.Lirt., CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
LL.D., PorT LAvREATE. W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Eso, M.A., F.S.A,, 
K. J. DENT, Ese., M.A., Mus. Bac. F.R.G.S., Hon. Sec. 


J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Messrs. NoveLto & Co. have the pleasure to announce that the Committee 
has decided to sell the Volumes to the general public at the uniform price of 


TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS PER VOLUME NET. 


The Subscription Price will remain at 
I 


ONE GUINEA PER VOLUME NET. 


The following Volumes have now been published : 


THE YORKSHIRE FEAST SONG. XII. 
THE MASQUE in TIMON OF XIIIa. 
ATHENS. xrV. 
DIDO AND A:NEAS. an 
ODE ON THE DUKE OF GLOU Oo 
CESTER’S BIRTHDAY. = 
TWELVE SONATAS OF THREE >"! 
PARTS. XVII. 


HARPSICHORD AND ORGAN XVIII. 


MUSIC. 


XIX, 
TEN SONATAS OF FOUR PARTS. 
ODE FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 1692. 
DIOCLESIAN. iki 
THREE ODES FOR ST. CECILIA’s) **XE 
DAY. 
BIRTHDAY ODES FOR QUEEN 
MARY—Part I. XXII, 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 
SACRED MUSIC—Part I. 
SACRED MUSIC—Part II. 


WELCOME SONGS FOR CHARLES 
II. AND JAMES I1.—Part I. 


DRAMATIC MUSIC-—Part L. 
SACRED MUSIC—Part III. 
WELCOME SONGS—Part II. 


THE INDIAN QUEEN anv THE 
TEMPEST. 


DRAMATIC MUSIC—Part II. 
DRAMATIC MUSIC—Part III. 


JUST ISSUED. 


DUETS, TRIOS. AND CATCHES. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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CANTATAS, &c., sy J. S. BACH 


IN THE 


LANGUAGE. 


JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE 
(JESU DYRCHAFEDIG) 
MOTET 
WELSH TRANSLATION 
_ 


GWILYM WILLIAMS, 


WELSH 


REV. B.A. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


BIDE WITH US 


(AROS DI GYDA NI) 


CANTATA 
WELSH TRANSI.ATION 
RY 


Rev. GWILYM WILLIAMS, B.A. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


IN THE PRESS. 
GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST (Cantata). 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





SACRED 
MOTETS OR ANTHEMS| 
FOR FOUR AND FIVE VOICES 


By WILLIAM BYRDE, 
\ND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
In OnE VOLUME 

Epitep py SIR FREDERICK 


C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 


BRIDGE, 


Price Four Shillings. 





CONTENTS. 


Be UNTO ME, O LORD, A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


William Byrde 
IN THE DEPARTURE OF THE LorD , ‘ - Dr. Bull 


Looke powne, O Lorp William Byrde 


John Dowland 
John Wilbye 


AN HEART THAT'S BROKEN AND CONTRITE 


O Lorp, TURN NoT THY FACE FROM ME 


n 


ORGAN MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


NOVELLO’S 
ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 


No. 8. 
No 
} 1. Crhorare Precupe, “In dulci jubilo ]. S. Bach 
PASTORAL Sympuony ("" Christmas Oratorio J. S. Bach 
QUEM VIDISTES, PASTORES W. T. Best 
4. VENITE IN BETHLEHEM W. T. Best 


DecemBer—Christmas Morn Frederic H. Cowen 


William Faulkes 
Handel 
Theodore Kullak 


». CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS J. Lemmens 


FANTASIA ON OLD CuristmMas Carols 
For unto us a CHILD Is BoRN ("" Messiat 
S. PASTORALE 
CHRISTMAS PASTORALE Gustav Merkel 
Luard-Selby 
John E. West 
rhe First Nowell"' and ** Good King Wenceslas 


A CHRISTMAS PASTORAI B 


FANTASY ON TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Prick SEVEN SHILLINGS 


CrotrH, Ten SHILLINGS 


THE VILLAGE 


Book 4%, 


ORGANIST. 


No 
I FANTASY 
PASTORAL SYMPHONY (" The Messiah 


n Old Christmas Carols Hugh Blair 


Handel 


“IN DULCI JUBILO Ancient Carol R. L. de Pearsall 
PASTORALE (sth Concerto) Corelli 
CHRISTMAS (Op. 205, No. 1) Max Oesten 
CHORAL (" Christmas Oratorio "’ 1. S. Bach 
PRICE Two SHILLINGS, 
s d 
4 CHRISTMAS PASTORALE on the _Introit Hodie 
Christus Natus est"' and the Hymns “ Corde Natus"' and 
** Adeste Fideles"’ . ‘ B. Luard-Selby 2 3 
SIX PIECES (Book 5 of Collection of Pieces) W.T. Best 3 
POSTLUDE (° Good King Wenceslas '’) G. M. Garrett 2 3 


OFFERTOIRE (Air with Variations) (Modern Organist, No.9) 
Léfébure-Wély 3 ¢ 


OFFERTORIUM (Four Pieces, No. 2) J. Lemmens 2 3 
| VOLUNTARY for Christmas-tide  ... F. Ouseley 1 6 
CHRISTMAS SONATA, No. 4, in D (Op Otto Dienel 5 
CHRISTMAS BELLS . G. J. Elvey 1 
FANTASIA on Old English Carols W. Faulkes 2 3 
RHAPSODIE on an Ancient Christmas Carol W. Faulkes 3 
TWO CHORAL PRELUDES: 1. In dulci Jubilo; 2. Puer 
Natus cst in Bethlehem , D. Buxtehude 1: ¢ 


6. O LoRp, HOW DOE MY WOES ENCREASE Orlando Gibbons 
I'LE LIE ME DOWNE TO SLEEPE IN PEACE G. Coperario 


8. I LAID ME DOWN TO REST William Byrde 


Thomas Ford 


John Wilbye 


NOT UNTO US ... 

to. O Gop, THE ROCK OF MY WHOLE STRENGTH... 

11. Hicu, micuty Gop ...Francis Pilkington 
John Warde 


William Byrde 


12. O LorD, CONSIDER MY COMPLAINT 
13. CoME, COME, HELP, O Gop 
14. IN DEATH NO MAN REMEMBERETH THEE a A. Ferabosco 


Nos. 4 and 5 may be had separately. Price 2d. and 3. respectively 





London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL (In dulci Jubilo) (Young Organist) 
No. 5) ° > “ Pearsall 1 
OFFERTOIRE for Christmas Day (Church Organist, Book 8) 
C.Collin 3 ¢ 
CHORAL IMPROVISATION on “In dulci Jubilo 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
THE CARAVAN OF THE MAGI (Approach and Departure) 
March from the Cantata ** Bethlehem J Maunder 2 3 
PHANTASIE on “ Adeste Fideles"' (Violin, Bells, and Organ) 
T. Lea Southgate 2 3 
FANTASIA on “ In dulci jubilo"’ , .J. Matthews 3 6 
POSTLUDIUM FESTIVUM ... C.W. Pearce 1 6 





Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 











CHAPPELL & CO’S 
LATEST CONCERT ann TEACHING SONGS 


FREDERIC H. COWEN, HERMANN LOHR. 
‘When all the World is young” * Beauty” * Roadways” 
‘** Whatever is, is Best” 
‘Throb of the Passionate Day” 


MONTAGUE Ff. PHILLIPS 


Two Songs 


1) “Phyllis” 2) “My Celia GUY D’HARDELOT. 
* Dolorosa ” * Butterfly Wings” “Tust a Dream” * You came to Me™ 
‘ Little Bunch of Snowdrops” **Sometimes in my Dreams” 
ROGER QUILTER rERESA DEL RIEGO. 
‘There be none of Beauty’s Daughters’ “* Deeper my Love’ * All’s Well” 
* Morning Song’ * Fairy Lullaby , . - 
; ; MOLLY CAREW. 
GERRARD WILLIAMS. ““Love’s a Merchant * The Piper of Love” 
‘Lombardy Poplars * Rondel’ , : , : ; 
E. WYBURD FURRELL. 
MALCOLM SARGENT “ Destiny * Caprice” 
‘My Heart has a quiet sadness” GERALD CARNE. 
GORDON BRYAN, * Here in the Quiet Hills” 
“Flower Children * \cceptation ” ERIC COATES. 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKI “I Pitch my Lonely Caravan” 
“Silver Waters ” * On the Way to Kew ” * Blue Sky and White Road ” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W. 1 


Vay be had of all Music Sellers NEW YORK AND SYDNE\ 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SONGS. 
ARNOLD BAN. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL (1sth Century 


For Medium Voice xe Price 2s. net. 
1 HAIKO\ SKY 


LEGEND. “Christ in His Garden.” 


lor Medium Voice va - : ‘ Price 2s. net. 
Also arranged for s.1.1.8. (unaccompanied) een 2d. 
ANTHEMS. Net Cas 
CRONK, ©. H.—‘* Blow up the Trumpet” (Tenor Solo, s..1.8., with trumpet or cornet part ad /7/,) aw 
DAVIES, L. —-** Gentle Jesu” (Soprano Solo, s.A. 1.8.) ane wi ion. 
LOWE, A.—** Hosanna!” (s.A. 1.8. ‘ — 3d. 
CAROLS. 
SAWYER, F. J Six Christmas Carols (s.4.): 1. ** I heard the Bells of Heaven all ringing. 2. ** Rocking 
so slowly.” 3. ‘* The Three Wise Kings.” 4. ‘‘ While Shepherds watched.” 5. “‘ Good Christians all rejoice.’ 
6, **God bless yeu all, good gentlemen.” “a ous 6d 
- Carols for the Seven Feasts of Christmas (s.\. or S.A. 1. B. 1. For Christmas Day. 2. For the Feast of 
St. Stepher 3. For the Feast of St. John the Evangelist. 4. For the Feast of the Holy Innocents. 
For the Feast of the Circumcision. 6. For the Feast of the Epiphany. 7. For the Feast of the Purification 4d. 
Separately ‘ each Id. 
**T heard the Angels yesternight ’ (s. or s..\. ; : a a 
2d 


** Softly fell the Shades of Evening ” 


The December Number of “THE CHESTERIAN ” 


Will be specially devoted to MoussorGsky and will contain articles of exceptionai interest, many 


hitherto unpublished letters, &« Price 1s. net. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.: 
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NORTH LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
By JOHN GRAHAM. 


Chorally the North London second Festival was a 
great advance upon the first Festival. From forty-nine 
the choirs and string orchestras jumped to seventy- 
nine. From a total of three thousand performers 
there was a leap forward to five thousand. Progress 





was seen in the numbers entered in all the classes, 
and only one competition out of eighty-five fell 
through. The choice of music as a whole was 
excellent, though in the pianoforte section an| 
inexperienced committee chose not too well. In the| 
gold medal classes for singing and pianoforte, the 
competitors themselves had a turn at the naming of | 
their tests; they also in some cases chose neither | 
wisely nor well. As one of the adjudicators said, | 
‘Think of these selections, and look ahead to the 
music that will be chosen at this Festival ten years 
hence.’ It is only a baby Festival, and because it is 
a big baby it is subjected to hard knocks. After all, 
the adverse criticism applied only to five or six| 
classes. 

At the prize concerts no less than ten challenge 
shields, twelve silver cups, and a hundred and fifty 
medals were displayed, and six hundred and fifty 
certificates were distributed by Lady Sydenham and 
Mr. Alexander Dow (hon. vice-president of the 
Federation of British Music Industries). In spite of 
the usual London November weather, the audiences | 
were larger than last year, and the competitions lasted | 
daily and nightly for nine days. No money prizes were | 
awarded, and another special feature was the combined | 
singing of the choirs on several evenings. For this | 
purpose the large hall of the Northern Polytechnic 
Institute is well fitted. The adjudicators were Messrs. 
Frederick Corder, Ernest Fowles, Granville 
Humphreys, Frederick Moore, Arthur W. Payne, 
Dan Price, Hugh S. Roberton, and Stanley Roper, | 
and Miss Katie Thomas. The local committee, with | 
Mr. Herman Klein as chairman and Mr. John Graham 
as hon. secretary, took a greater share than before in 
manipulating the machinery of what is at present the 
third largest Festival in the country in point of 
entries. Commendable enterprise was shown by 
choirs from Nottingham, Portsmouth, Bedford, and | 
St. Albans in competing with the local choirs, and | 
their success was seen among the most important 
results. 

May I, at this Christmas-time, come to the hearth | 
of a few festival workers, and look into the blazing | 
log to see a vision of one of these festivals in its | 
after-effects. The shout of victory of winning 
performers soon dies down. Tired officers and | 
stewards begin to wonder ‘was it all worth while’? | 
The treasurer looks at the balance-sheet, and finds 








that subscribers are slack in their payments—the | 2nd. 


entrance fees and the prices of tickets are at pre-war 
rates. 
creased. The committee is called, the correspondence 
from grumblers is read, difficulties loom ahead. 
best to get this feverish time over quickly. An 


On the expenditure side everything has in-| ;c¢. 


It is | 2nd. 


optimist like St. Paul knew how to deal with such a 
situation when he said, ‘ Let us not be weary in well- 
dving ; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.’ The festival movement is a fine school for 
finding out the men and women of grit and worth. 
The writer just quoted hit the other sort hard by 
saying : ‘ If a man think himself to be something, when 
he .is nothing, he deceiveth himself; but let every 
man prove his own work.’ Every competitor is put to 
that test. To some thousands of performers in North 
London there has come a rude awakening. When 
spring returns, they will find all’s right with the 
world, and by next November they will be eager for 
the fray. 
The following were the chief awards : 
MIXED CHOIRS. 
Open Class. 
Tests: ‘The Evening Star’ (George Tootell). 
‘London Town’ (Edward German). 
Ist. Bedford Madrigal Society (Capt. P. Burke). 
2nd. Portsmouth Clef Club (Mr. T. E. Plater). 
Local Class 
Tests: ‘ My love dwelt in a Northern land’ (Elgar). 
‘ Allen-a-Dale’ (John B. McEwen). 
Ist. Free Church Masical Society, Golders Green (Mr. 
W. C. Webb). 
Small Choirs. 
Tests : ‘O Tender Sleep ’ (Montague F. Phillips). 
‘Welcome, Yule’ (C. Hubert H. Parry). 
ist. Gipsy Club Choir, North Finchley (Mr. Thomas J. 
Crawford). 
LADIEs’ CHOIRS. 
Open Class. 
Tests: ‘The Death of Trenar’ (Brahms). 
‘ The Bells of Aberdovey ’ (arr. Percy E. Fletcher). 


| Ist. Bedford Ladies’ Choir (Capt. P. Burke). 


2nd. Mr. William Turner's Ladies’ Choir, Nottingham. 
Local Class. 


Tests: ‘Stars of the summer night’ (John E. West). 
‘The Cloud’ (Percy E. Fletcher). 
Ist. Free Church Choir, Golders Green (Mr. W. C. 


Webb). 
MEN’s CHOIRS. 


Open Class. 
Test: ‘ Devil’s water’ (Edgar L. Bainton). 


| ist. Bedford Liberal Club (Mr. E. Storr). 
2nd. Wood Green Adult School (Mr. S. B. Goode). 


CuHuRCH CHorIRs. 
Men and Boys. 
st. St. Faith’s, Stoke Newington (Mr. H. G. Luckings). 
Mixed Voices. 
1st. Holly Park Wesleyan (Mr. T. C. Merry). 
Crouch Hill Presbyterian (Mr. Harold Bristol). 
Grr.s’ CLUBs. 
Downhills E.C. Girls’ Club, Tottenham (Mr. L. G. 
Néwton). 
Elthorne Hall, Upper 
Ogilvie). 


Holloway (Miss D. L. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS. conduct the City Orchestra in one of these pieces» | 
Girls (Large Schools) the choice being made by lot immediately before 
‘ a’ (C. Wood the competition. 
Tests : The peaceful western wind’ (C. ). [It will be interesting to observe how this works 
..,, Pan” (Granville Bantock). , out. We have a suspicion that the conditions 
1st. Gillespie Road (Miss G. M. Hutchings). (perhaps the only ones possible during a Festival) 


will tend to level the genius and the duffer. It is 
easy to beat time while high-class professional 
players pull you through. The true test—too 


Boys (Large Choirs). 
Tests: ‘To Music’ (C. Wood) 


*I saw a ship’ (McLeod). | 
1st. Chase Side, Enfield (Mr. Harry D. Vincent) troublesome to arrange, perhaps—would be in 
me . ; rehearsing works unknown to the orchestra. ] 
Girls (Small Choirs). (c) Children’s International Dances. We have an idea 


what is meant, but will not undertake to explain it. 


1st. Culvert Road (Miss C. Wakefield) 
(@) Children’s dances in rhythmic expression. The music 


; Boys (Small Choirs). will be a prescribed piece, an own-choice piece, 
Tests : ‘ England (C. Hubert H. Parry). and an improvisation (by an official pianist ?). This 
The Primrose’ (C. Wood). aos is progressive, and one of the competitions we would 
1st. Duncombe Road, Hornsey Rise (Mr. H. Wooding make certain of witnessing. A battle-ground for 
Monk). Dalcroze and his rivals. 
SIGHT-SINGING. Among the special features of the syllabus are the ‘ Dale 


York Road School Choir, King’s Cross aaa G. | Forty’ Musical Scholarship (at the Midland Institute Schoo! 


Ist. 
Sallens). | of Music), which is open for pianists to win ; the chance of 
OTHER Junior CHotrs. winning an Entrance Scholarship at the University of 
in. Birmingham ; and an exceptional offer on the part of Mr 
: . a . Barry Jackson, of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, to 
ist. St. Ignatius College, South Tottenham (Rev. A. | watch the solo-singing competitions in the hope of discovering 
Colvin). - talent for opera. 

Girls. The committee has decided to abolish money prizes, not 
tst. Tottenham High School (Miss L. M. Ballard). because it considers them wholly bad any more than we do, 
2nd. Enfield County School (Miss Ethel Woods). but because money prizes provoke a good deal of mistaker 

Sunday Schools. — criticism. . ‘ * 7 
. ‘ ee vastly, we come to the most engrossin robiem oO e 
ist. Holly Park Wesleyan (Miss D. Fleas) Penbed-paitie support. On this mars Es we let the 


STRING ORCHESTRAS Festival authorities speak : 

Test: Prelude, Saraband, and Cebell (Purcell). ‘The committee, taking into account the conditions 
ist. The Myrtle Orchestra (Miss H. Aldridge). | prevailing, was prepared for some falling off in the 
2nd. Metropolitan Academy of Music Setesmadinne | attendance of the public in 1920 compared with that at 

| the last pre-war Festival; but the general apathy 





Orchestra (Madame M. Masters). | 
hoo! Band | displayed was unlooked for, and extremely disappointing, 
School Bands. — : and resulted in a deficiency of such magnitude (being 
Ist. Metropolitan Academy of Music Junior Orchestra! over £500) that the continuance of the Festivals was in 
(Madame M. Masters). jeopardy. However, two or three friends came forward 


Elementary School Bands. with generous donations to enable the committee to 
1st. Hoxton Central School (Mr. H. H. Bray) | hold the Local Competitions this year, and it had the 
extreme gratification later on of finding that the value 

SoLo SINGERS. of the Festivals was recognised by such bodies as the 

yold Medals won by Mr. Frank Watts, Eltham, and Miss ‘* Feeney Trustees”’ and the ‘‘ Trustees of the Francis 
Beatrice Girdwood, Palmer's Green. Pearman (Music) Trust,” both of whom have made 
Twenty other first prizes in solo-singing classes. generous grants to the funds of the Society. The grant 
of £500 from the former was sufficient to wipe off the 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 

. . — — deficiency on the 1920 Festival, and the latter grant has 
Gold Medal (Pianoforte Solo). —Miss E. Vera Rimmington, been used in the purchase of the three Shields bearing 

Crouch End. , the name of the Trust. 
Violin (Sen:ors) —Miss Grace C. Scott, Holloway ; (Inter- ‘The committee was also greatly encouraged by the 
mediate) —— — Saree, (Juniors) Jacqueline | active co-operation of the Birmingham Education Com- 
omar oapea oy Revwnald F |. Kilbey, South Tottenh mittee in the School Competitions held this year. It 
} ean Soon ecion Wihakene Y» ofenham.| did everything within its power to enable and encourage 
pee Dagpe sgh gen Baw. one the teachers and scholars to attend the competitions, both 


a a a os GuURK! os competitors and listeners, which was enthusiastically 
~ a : responded to, with the result that thousands of children 
attended in either one capacity or the other. It only | 
remains now for the general public to show, by becoming | 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 6-20. members of the Society, and by attending the Com- 

This biennial Festival has attained such d:mensions that | petitions in the future, that it also realises what a very 
the syllabus embraces a hundred and eleven competitions, valuable asset to this community the Festivals are, and 
and three halls are to be occupied for thirteen days. | consequently how essential it is that they should become 


| permanently established.’ 

| It remains to add that there are thirteen adjudicators, 
and that the address of the hon. secretaries (Midland 
Competition Festival Society, Ltd.) is Queen’s College, 


The new features include : 
(2) Championship choral classes, open to choirs that have 
won a prize or first-class certificate in an open | 
class at any leading British festival in 1917-22. 
The test-pieces are : | Birmingham. 
Female-voice.—* To the evening star’ (Bantock), We will give further particulars of this interesting syllabus 
* The death of Trenar’ (Brahms). in a later issue, if space permits. 
Male-voice.—‘ Sea-fever’ (Cyril Jenkins), ‘ Lucifer - 
in starlight’ (Bantock). A ‘Grand Chair’ E isteddfod w was held at Central Hall, 
Mixed-voice.—* Be not afraid’ (Bach), ‘Sweet Westminster, on November 17. The prize of £25 for 
honey-sucking bees ' (Wilbye). mixed-voice choirs in the tests, ‘ By Babylon’s wave’ and 
(6) A competition for conductors under twenty-five years of | ‘The lee shore," was won by the Cecilian Glee Society, 
age. After entries have closed a list of short} Middlesbrough. In the male-voice class the prize of 475 
orchestral works—including symphony movements | was divided between Llanrwst and Trefriw Male Choir and 
—will be made known. Each competitor will | Barclay’s Bank Musical Society. 


XUM 
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THE NEW FEDERATION. 

The British Federation of Musical Competition 

Festivals is at length an incorporated body. To a 

large extent it is an expansion of the Association of 

Competition Festivals, whose officers play a leading 
part in the new organization. 


The chairman of the Federation is Sir Henry 
Hadow; the vice-chairman, Mr. F. H. Bisset 
(Edinburgh); the treasurer, Mr. G. J. Bowker 


Birmingham); and the secretary, Mr. H. Fairfax 
Jones, whose office is at the headquarters of the 
Federation of British Music Industries, 117, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 

The Central Board includes among its members : 
Sir Hugh Allen, Mrs. Argles, the Rev. C. J. Beresford, 
Dr. Percy Buck, Mrs. Commeline, the Hon. Norah 
Dawnay, Lady Elwes, Mr. Plunket Greene, Miss E. 
Maddock, Lady Mary Trefusis, Prof. Walford Davies, 
Mr. L. H. Franceys, Mr. W. Deans Forster, Mr. John 
Graham, Mr. John Hatch, Mr. T. Lester Jones, Mr. 
Hugh Morton, and Mr. Hugh S. Roberton. 

The establishment of the British Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals gives the competition 
movement a long-needed opportunity to become 
better organized. To a large extent it still remains— 
as it grew—a dissipated effort, with unformed ideals 
and clashing interests. The new organization offersa 
means by which musical competitions can become a 
uniform and co-ordinated influence throughout the 
country. It is is not a self-imposed authority, but 
a committee of all the affiliated Festivals. 

The region covered by the movement has been 
divided into twelve areas. Seven are in England, and 
the other five are Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands. Each area is to form 
a council on which every affiliated Festival in the 
district is to be represented. A Festival sends one, 
two, or three members according to its size as 
measured by the number of competitors. 


The Central Board is comprised as follows : 


1.) Delegates from Area Councils—one or two 
from each area ; 

2.) One member elected by the ordinary members 
of the Federation ; 

3-) Three further members. 


hus it will be seen that the Federation is controlled 
by the Festivals themselves, and it is noteworthy that 
the smaller Festivals, by their number, have power to 
play a part in the Federation counsels. 

The real work of the Federation will be in the 
hands of the Area Councils. They can promote, as 
well as organize, the movement in their districts by 
propaganda, by forming new Festivals where there is a 
population not provided for, by helping in the 
formation of choirs, and in the training of conductors. 
They can get into direct touch with local bodies, 
Workmen’s Educational Associations, Women’s 
Institutes, Working Girls’ Clubs, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. branches, and all other organizations such 
as are likely to form competitions or choirs. 

The Federation, like the older Association, has a 
grant from the Carnegie Trust Funds. The money is 
to be expended in assisting the smaller and mainly 
rural Festivals to pay the expenses of choirs in 
travelling and in the purchase of music. 

In its broader lines of policy the Federation hopes 
to promote a sense of brotherhood among all 
competition workers. There is still a lingering feeling 
in many places that a neighbouring Festival is an 
opposition firm. It should be more widely understood 
than in musical competitions, as in many commercial 
interests, a new source of supply increases the demand 


SOUTHPORT.—January 14. 


Although concentrated into one day’s work this Festival 
is of good standing, and to be placed high in its solo or 
choral competition carries distinction. In the nine classes 
held this year there were competitors enough to keep three 
adjudicators—Dr. Coward, Mr. Hugh W. Wood, and 
Mr. W. A. Wrigley—busy for a long day. 

The solo singing prizes were won by Miss Doris Dry 
(soprano), Miss Mary Crossley (contralto), an anonymous 
tenor, and Mr. William Wilson (bass). Phyllis Eley was 
the best of the pianists (under sixteen). Winning quartets 
were St. Cecilia, Blackpool (mixed-voice) and Northwich 
Orpheus (male-voice). The tests and results in the choral 
competitions were as follows : 


MALE-VoIce CHOIRS. 


Tests : ‘ Lament for Prince Llewelyn ’ (Jenkins). 
‘The Phantom Host’ (Hegar). 
Congleton (Mr. F. Green). 
Ist. Nelson Arion Glee Union (Mr. Lawson Berry). 
Southport Harmonic (Mr. J. P. Hill). 
Crossley Motors (Mr. Walter Harris). 
Blackpool Orpheus (Mr. J. S. Warburton). 
MIXED-VoICcE CHOIRS. 
Tests : ‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings’ (Brahms). 
‘Hymn to Music’ (Dudley Buck). 
Atherton Baptist (Mr. George Meadows). 
Ryecroft Vocal Society (Mr. Jack Ramsden). 
Hanley Vocal Union (Mr. E. Rathbone). 
Ist. Blackpool Orpheus (Mr. J. S. Warburton). 
Bolton Co-operative (Mr. A. Knight) could not appear 
owing to a number of influenza cases in the choir. 


2nd. 


2nd. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


The ‘Cleveland and Durham Eisteddfod,’ now in its 
thirty-seventh year, was held successfully at Middlesbrough 
on January 2. 

here were a great number of competitors in the solo 
classes. The adult solo-singers numbered a hundred and 
twenty-five, the winners being Miss Liddle (soprano), Miss 
Maggie Porter (contralto), Mr. Sam Edwards (tenor), and 
Mr. Ted Watson (bass). There were classes for junior solo 
singers, pianists, violinists, and quartet parties. 

Nine Church choirs sang ‘ Round about the starry 
Throne,’ the prize being awarded to South Bank P.M. 
(Mr. J. Busey). Corporation Road Wesleyan, Darlington, 
was second. The Hugh Bell Boys’ School (Mr. Charles 
Mare) was the best of the junior choirs. 

Male-voice choirs sang Bantock’s ‘War Song of the 
Saracens.’ Cleveland Harmonic (Mr. Gavin Kay) won for 
the second time, and Middlesbrough Apollo (Mr. Thomas 
Nicholas) was second. 

Mr. Dan Price, Mr. George Dodds, and Mr. O. Anderson 
adjudicated. 


MANCHESTER. 


At the thirteenth annual New Year’s Eisteddfod organized 

by the Booth Street East Welsh Congregational Church, on 

January 2, there was a goodly number of entries in the solo 

section, but comparatively few in the choral section, as the 

Ladies’ Choir and Male-Voice Choir classes failed to attract 

any competitors. The principal prize-winners were as 

follows : 

Juvenile Choirs.—St. Clement’s Boys’ School, Ordsall 

~ (Mr. P. Cash). 

Vocal Solos.—Mrs. Fanny Griffiths (soprano); Miss 
Margaret Wynne (contralto) ; Mr. H. T. Pugh (tenor) ; 
Mr. H. A. Roberts (baritone). 

Choirs.—1st, St. John’s Wesleyan, Weaste (Mr. J. T. 
Edwards) ; 2nd, Manchester Clarion Vocal Union (Mr. 
P. Cash). 

The adjudicators were Mr. Hughes (conductor of the 

Manchester Welsh Choral Society) and Mr. G. Sidney 





for the benefit of all. 


Smith. 
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A charge to keep lhave ... King 
4 crown of grace for man Brahms 
A few more years shall roll H. Blair 


A prayer for peace Crotch 
A solemn prayer A. H. Brewer 
A song of joy John E. West 
Abide with mr . Ivor Atkins 

Ditto . R. Dunstan 
Adeste Fidele H. Hofmann 
All go unto one place Wesley 
Allnations whom B. Luard-Selby 
All they that trust Hiller 
All Thy works ‘ I. Adams 

Ditto J. Barnby 

Ditto ... G. H. Ely 

Ditto .. E. H. Thorne 
All ye who seek H. M. Higgs 
All ye who weep Gounod 


Alleluia! now is Christ T. Adams 
Alleluia! the Lord liveth C. Harris 


Almighty Father Bb. Steane 
Almighty God, give us Wesley 
And all the people saw J. Stainer 
And God shall wipe Greenish 
And in that day F. R. Rickman 


And it was the third hour Elvey 
And Jacob was left alone J. Stainer 
And Jesus entered H.W. Davies 


And suddenly there came H.J.Wood 3 


And the Lord said T.W.Stephenson 
And the wall of the city Oliver King 
And there shall be signs Naylor 
And when the day Cc. W. Smith 
Angel Spirits P ae gy? 
Angel voices, ever singing E.V.Hz 

Angels from the realms Cowen 


Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
Ditto .. E. V. Hall 
Arise, shine r. Adams 
Ditte .. G. F. Cobb 
Art thou weary C. H. Lloyd 
As Christ was raised Wareing 


As I live, saith the Lord E.T.Chipp 
As it began todawn Ch. Vincent 
As Moses lifted up FF. Gostelow 
As the earth bringeth A.H.Brewer 
As the hart pants (s.s.T.8.) Gounod 
Ascribe unte the Lord Travers 

Ditto S. S. Wesley 
At the Lamb's High E. V. Hall 
At the Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 


Author of Life Divine Button 
Awake, awake .. John E. West 
Awake, awake, puton Greenish 
Ditto J. Stainer 
Ditto . Stephenson 
Ditto M. Wise 
Awake! O Zion ... C. Forrester 
Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
Ditto ... B. Steane 


‘ Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 


Be glad then, ye A. Hollins 
Be merciful H. Purcell 

Ditto ... E. A. Sydenham 
. Be peace on earth .. Crotch 
Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 
Be ye all of one mind A.E.Godfrey 
Be ye therefore A S. Baker 


Before the heavens H. W. Parker 
Behold, all the earth G. F. Huntley 
Behold, God is great E. W. Naylor 
Behold, God is my John E. West 

Ditto ... F. C. Woods 


Behold, how good J. Battishill 


Ditto (Male) Caldicott 
Ditto ... (s.a.r.B.) Caldicott 
Ditto ... ee Clarke 
89. Behold, I bring y« J. Barnby 
3 Ditto ... J fends Crament 


Ditto ... E. V. Hall 


296. 
810. Behold, I come quickly Ivor Atkins 


Bebold, | have given you C. Harris 









a hold. two blind men 


Bless the Lord thy God 


Blessed are the dead 
Blessed are the pure 


Blessed is the man Clarke-Whitfeld 


Blessed is the soul ‘s.8.) Macfarren 
Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater)Dvorak 
Ss 


Blow up the trumpet 


By the rivers of Babylon L.S 
. By the waters of Babylon 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 


. By Thy glorious death 
. Call to reme ne 


Calm on the list'ning a. 


Christ our Passov er 
Christ the Lord is risen again 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day 
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Come and let us A. Hollins 
Come, and let us ret rn J. Goss 
Ditto W. Jackson 
Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
3. Come, Holy Ghost ~ Elvey 
Ditto : J Hatton 
Ditto ... Patent rina 
Ditto . . Lee Williams 
Come, let u ye E. V. Hall 
Come, my soul G. C. Martin 
Come now, and let us H.W.Wareing 
. Come unto Hiin . Gounod 
Ditto H. Leslie 
. Come unto Me H. R. Couldrey 
Ditto G. J. Elvey 
. Ditto (Bach J. Stainer 
Come with high and holy Blair 
5. Come ye, and let us Macfarren 
Come, ye children and J. Booth 
Ditto H. J. King 
Come, ye faithful E. V. Hall 

. Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Come, ye Saints H. E. Button 
51. Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer 
31. Come, ye thankful ...B. Steane 
Comes at times . Woodward 
Ditto H. Oakeley 
Coronation Offertorium Elgar 


Create in me a clean heart P. J. Fry 

Crown Him the B Luard-Selby 

Daughters of Jerusalem H.J. King 
R 


. Dawns the day . R. H. Legge 
Day of Anger ‘Requiem) Mozart 
Day of wrath J. Stainer 
Death and life Walter Parratt 
Death is swallowed up in Hollins 
Deliver us, O Lord Gibbons 

. Distracted with care .. Haydn 

7. Do not I fill heaven H. Blair 
Doth not wisdom cry D. S. Smith 
Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 
Enter not into Judgment Clarke 

. Eternal source F. Brandeis 
. Evening and Morning Oakeley 
Exalt ye the Lord H. Elliot Button 
Except the Lord build Edwards 

Ditto Eaton Faning 
Ditto H. Gadsby 
Eye hath not seen (s.a.) Foster 
Ditto (s.a.T.B.) M. B. Foster 
Far be sorrow E. V. Hall 


Far from the world H. W. Parker 
Far from their home Woodward 


. Father, hear the prayer F. Brandeis 
. Father, now Thy grace W. Coenen 


Father of Heaven Walmisley 
Father of Life . §. J. Gilbert 

. Father of mercie E. V. Hall 
Ditto S. P. Waddington 

Ditto . JohnE West 

Fear not, O land ... E Elgar 
Ditto -_ John Goss 

Ditto ... eee W. Jordan 

2. Fear Thou not, forlam J. Booth 
. Flee from evil ..» W.J. Clarke 
. For a small moment J. Stainer 
. For ever blessed ... Mendelssohn 
3. For the mountains L. Samson 
. Forthis mortal ... S. S. Wesley 
. Forsake me not .. .. J. Goss 
. From the deep I called .... Spohr 


7. Give ear, O Lord Tr. M. Pattison 
. Give ear, O Shepherd A. Whiting 


3. Give ear, O ye heavens Armes 

Ditto ... .. W.G. Alcock 
’ Give thanks, O Israel Ouseley 
. Give the King thy W. G. Alcock 
‘ Ditto ... . A. H. Brewer 
. Give the Lord .. C. H. Lloyd 


. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 
. Glorious and powerful God Gibbons 
. Glorious in Heaven Vittoria 

. Glory be to God ... S. S. Wesley 
9 Glory to God in the E. M. Lee 
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God be merciful .. A. H. Mann 

Ditto Ss S Wesley 
God be merciful unto u s C.F.Lloyd 
God came from Teman Steggall 


God is a Spirit W. S. Bennett 1 
God is gone up Croft 
Ditto ... O. Gibbons 
Ditto ... Walter B. Gilbert 
God is my salvation C. F Bowes 
God is our hope A. H, Brewer 
Ditto = Greene 
God is our refuge A. Foote 
Ditto H. Hiles 


God said, Behold G. Macfarren 
God so loved the world H. Moore 

Ditto ... ; E. G. Monk 

Ditto ... J. V. Roberts 
God, that madestearth A.C Fisher 
God the All-fatherly A. Hollins 
God, Who at sundry timesJ.H Mee 
God's peaceis peaceeternal Griex 
Grant us Thy peace G. Bullivant 
Grant, we beseech Thee M. E!vey 


Ditto i Roberts 
Great and marvellous J. F. Bride 
Ditto ... . Monk 
Ditto . T “Tom kins 
Great is Jehovah .\Male) Schubex 
Ditte ; ..Schubert 
Great is our Lord M. B. Foster 
Great is the Lord ° Hayes 
Ditto ... A. W. Marchant 
Ditto ... : F. Ouseley 
Ditto ° B. Steane 
Ditto ° E. A. Sydenham 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit Stainer 
Guide me, O Thou H. Blair 
Hail! gladdening Light J. T. Field 
Ditto Martin 
Hail, thou that art A. Carnall 
Hail to the Christ ]. Barnby 
Hail, true Body ... H. Willan 


Hallelujah, Christis risen Steane 
Hallelujah! the Light Oliver King 


Happy is the man . E. Prout 
Hark, the glad sound * B. Foster 

Ditto R. Gaul 

Ditto t V. Hall 
Hark, the herald angels E. V. Hall 
Hark! what news Oliver King 
Harvest Hymn ... F. Tozer 
Haste Thee, O God John Shepherd 
Have mercy upon me J. Barnby 

Ditto ... coe J. Goss 


Ditte ... v« E. Minshall 
Ditto ... ee Kellow J. Pye 


Ditto ... J. Shaw 
He sendeth the springs " Ware ng 
He shall swallow up . Greenish 
He that dwelleth ... + J. Booth 


He that shall endure Men lelss« _ 
He that spared not His Gladston 

He will swallow up death Wesley 
Hear me when I cal! (Male) Distin 


Hear my prayer Mendelssohn 
Dist® n<s cee H. Purcell 
Ditto ce C. Stroud 

Hear my words C. H. H. Parry 

Hear, O God . A. Friedlander 

Hear, O heavens P. Humphreys 

Hear,O Lord .. John Goss 
Ditto ... oe . C. King 
Ditto ... F. Ouseley 


Hear, O My peo ple J. Holbrooke 
Hear, O heme Shepherd Clarke 


Ditt : Tr. A. Walmisley 
Hear the voice and prayer Tallis 
Hearken unto Me W. H. Bell 


Hide not Thy face Kellow J. Pye 
Ho! every one ... J. M. Crament 


Ditto ... . G.C. Martin 
Holy Ghost, to — . Dvorak 
Holy, holy, hol Crotch 
Holy, Lord G ~ ts T. Bateson 
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412. Honour the Lord... J. Stainer 4d. | 519. I will open rivers E. Pettman 
129. Hosanna (in C) O. Gibbons 3d. 371. I willset Hisdominion H.W. Parker 
1015, Ditto (in E flat) O. Gibbons 3d. 190. I will sing anew song ... Armes 
43 Ditto ... G. A. Macfarren 3d. 603. I will sing of the mercies J. Booth 
657 Hosannatothe Lord W. Jordan 4d. 134. Iwillsingof Thy power Greene 
646. Ditto ... .. Luard-Selby 3d. | 192. I will sing unto the Lord Wareing 
1021, Hosanna we sing ohn E. West 3d 6. I will wash my hands Hopkins 
260. How beautiful arethe feet Handel 3d. | 710. If any man hath not H. W. Davies 
691. How blest are they Tschaikowsky 4d. | 819. If Christ be notraised Macpherson 
321. How excellent is Thy Cowen 6d. | 979. If the Lord had not E. C. Bairstow 
615. How great is the loving West 3d. | 825. If the Lord Himself W. Child 
373. Howlong wilt Thou Oliver King 2d. | 758 Ditto .. Walmisley 
867, Ditto ... Jeremiah Clarke 3d. | 53. If we believe that Jesus died Goss 
647. How lovely are ... C. Salaman 3d. | 544. If ye love Me B. Steane 
104, Ditto ... one Spohr 8d. | 453. Ditto .-H. W. Wareing 
988 Ditto ... a 1. Brahms 2d. | 73% Ditto . H. J. Wood 
766. lam Alpha w. Ch. Gounod 3d, | 759. If ye then be risen Ivor Atkins 
539 Ditto ... J. V. Roberts 3d. | 469 Ditto (s.a.) M. B. Foster 
623. Iam He that! livet th r. Adams 4d. | 55 Ditto ... Naylor 
664. Lam the Resurrection . Croft 3d. | 61. In Christ dwelleth John Goss 
652, Ditto R. Rogers 4d. | 9! In divers tongues Palestrina 
263, Iam well pleased J. Rheinberger 3d. | 619. Inevery placeincense John E. West 
120. I beheld, and lo ... - Blow 6d. | 655. In heavenly love H. Parker 
280 Ditto .. » Elvey 6d. |403 In my Father's house Crament 
490 I came not to ca i. C. Vincent 3d. | 7 Ditto ... H. Elliot Button 
207. Icried untothe Lord ... He ap 4d, |102. In sweet consent E. H. Thorne 
537. I declare te you Cruickshank 4d. }802, In that day (Christmas) Bridge 
168. I desired wisdom J. Stainer 6d, | 278. Ditto ... a ..G. Elvey 
230. I did call upon the Lord Pattison 4d. | 720. In the be ginning C. Macpherson 
515. Idonotask.O Lord ... Roberts 3d. | 552. Ditto ... . F. Tozer 
117. Ihave set God ... - Blake 6d. | 89. In the day shalt ene Ww. Wareing 
429 Ditto ... Hamilton Clarke 4d. | 335 In the fear of the Lord J. V. Roberts 
13 Ditto .. J. Goldwin 3d. | 980. In the hour of my . Davies 
122. I have surely y bui it ' Boyce 4d. 659 Inthe Lord G M: acpherson 
219 Ditto ... . T. T. Trimnell 4d, | 282. Ditto ... a R. Stewart 
59. I heard a great voice G.F. Cobb 3d. | 385. In Thee, O L ord... S. C.-Taylor 
96. lLheard a voice John Goss 2d. } 3 Ditto ve ...B. Tours 
903. I looked, and behold H. Willan 3d. Ditto . sia J. Weldon 
1929. I love to hear . M.B. Foster 3d. Is it not wheat-harvest T. Adams 
to2z2. [sawthe Lord ... C. Harris 3d. Is it nothing (s.a.) M. B. Foster 
171. Ditto ons J. Stainer 6d. Ditto (4 voices) M. B. Foster 
114. I was glad... aes T. Attwood 4d. | It came even to pass Ouseley 
Ditto ... .» A.H. Brewer 3d. It is a good thing J. Barnby 
Ditto ss _ ..G. Elvey 3d. Ditto ... T. M. Pattison 
Ditto E. Horsley 6d It shallcometo pass ... Garrett 
743 Ditto H.H. Parry 4d. | 908. Jesu, Lord of lifeandglory Elgar 
379 Ditto *.T. Trimnell 4d, | 397 Jesu, loverof my soul (Male) F.lliffe 
119. I was in the spirit ose Blow 6d. | 907. Jesu, meek and lowly ... Elgar 
205. I will alway give thanks Clarke 3d. | 1031. Jesu, our Lord Ch. Gounod 
1044. I will cause the shower Naylor 3d. | 654. Jesu, Thou joy E. H. Davies 
874. Iwill cry unto God H. J. King 3d. | 844. Jesu, Thou sweetness H. J. King 
73 Ditto P Steggall 3d. | 904, Jesu,wordof Godincarnate Elgar 
502. I will exto! Thee... C. M. Hudson 4d. | 455. Jesus Christis risen Oliver King 
1065 Ditto . John E. West 3d. | 788. Jesus Christis risen to-day Gaul 
29. I will give thanks J. Barnby 4d./971. Jesuslives!nolongernow Foster 
15¢ Ditto ... .» E. J. Hopkins 6d. |618. Jesus of Nazareth 3. Byrd 
56S Ditto .. . . Mozart 2d. |548. Joy in harvest - B. Steane 
915. Iwillgiveuntohim  ...H. Blair 2d. 7. Judge me, O God Mendelssohn 
674. 1 will give you rain H.W.Wareing 4d. |677. Just Judge of Heaven Garrett 
22 I will go unto - a 2d. |614. Justorum anime oe Byrd 
59:1. I willgountothe altar C. Harris 3d. {|179. King all glorious J. Barnby 
437. I will greatly rejoice Y ruic kshank 4d. | 997. Ditto (4 voices) J. Barnby 
1037 Ditto ... .E. C. Bairstow 3d, |551. Kings shallbethy G.C. Martin 
495. I willlay me down A. c Edwards 3d. | 894. Kings shall see and —_ Bridge 
195 Ditto ... on H. Gadsby 2d. | 425. Lead, kindly Light Dunstan 
209 Ditto ... : ..H. Hiles 3d. | 528 Ditto Cc 4% Naylor 
958. I willliftu pmine eyes J.V.Roberts 3d. | 589 Ditto ... "D. Pughe- Evans 
739 Ditto ... “ D.S.Smith 3d. | 1067. Ditto ooo . B. Smith 
126. I will love Thee ... . J. Clark 4d. 37. Ditto .. “- Stainer 
1055 Ditto = Oliver King 3d. | 706. Let all the world .. W. Jordan 
394 Ditto ‘ .. Kingston 4d. | 132. Let God arise 2 «. Greene 
760. 1 will mag snify Thee W. H. Bell 4d. | 375. Ditto T. T. Trimnell 
78. Ditto ... , J. B. Calkin 4d. |557. Let mycomplaint Arthur Batten 
27. Ditto ... ow John Goss 3d 46 Ditto (Male) Thorne 
633. Ditto ... - F. liiffe 3d. | 509. Let not thine hand J. Stainer 
405 Ditto ... > Oliver King 4d. | 807. Let not yourheart Eaton Faning 
- | 789 Ditto ... E. M. Lee 3d. | 438 Ditto ... -» M. B. Foster 
|} 110 Ditto ... C. H. Lloyd 3d. | 438° Ditto (8v.) M. B. Foster 
929 Ditto A. W. Marchant 3d. | 795. Let the heavens be glad M. Higgs 
836 Ditto . Palestrina 3d. 22¢ Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
153 Ditt ” . J. Shaw 3d. | 565. Let the righteous... R. F. Lloyd 
154. I will mention ° A. Sullivan 6d 328. Let the words of my A. D. Culley 
799. I will not leave you W. Byrd 3d. | 494. Let Thy merciful ears W. B. Bell 
575 Ditto ... ooo B. Steane 2d. 1966. Letus now fear A. W. Goodhart 
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BLACKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL: 
ADJUDICATORS’ IMPRESSIONS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

The official list of awards and adjudicators’ notes on the 
Festival held last October has just been issued, and provides 
ample commentary on the doings of choirs and soloists. 
The impressions of the numerous adjudicators are printed 
as a preface, and make interesting reading. 

Sir HuGuH P. ALLEN was present for the first time, and 
was greatly impressed by : ‘ Firstly, the splendid material the 
Festival brings together; secondly, the excellent spirit 
pervading the whole body of competitors ; and, thirdly, the 
warm-hearted enthusiasm with which those responsible run 
this great affair.’ 





Mr. FREDERIC AUSTIN writes: ‘On the days upon 
which I attended the Festival, its outstanding feature was, to 
my mind, the particular spirit in which the solo and choral | 
singers tackled their difficult tasks—tasks far more taxing | 
than any within my recollection that have been set them in | 
former years. The solo singers were faced by an array of | 
songs that would have severely tried the resources of the | 
most accomplished professional singers, and the winner of | 
the ‘‘ Rose Bowl” proved herself to be an admirably 
accomplished singer—musical, excellent in voice, intelligence, 
and temperament. Bach’s monumental ‘‘ Sing ye to the 
Lord” is a work that makes the most exacting demands 
upon its performers. In it endurance, musicianship, and | 
vocal execution are all formidably tested, and to find so| 
many choirs reaching a high average standard gives one a 
gratifying sense of widespread devotion and energy on the 
part of singers and conductors alike. The closeness of the 
competition between the choirs selected for the final test, 
the various points of excellence in execution, and the | 
touches of imagination that in some cases illumined the | 
meaning of the music, make me feel that the remarkable | 
choral achievements of pre-war Festivals are again about to | 
be reached, and that they may even be surpassed in the near | 
future.’ 

Mr. F. BoNnavia writes: ‘I was delighted with the 
general high level of ability shown by the competitors in the 
classes it was my privilege to examine. The songs were all 
well chosen, but the translations left often much to be 
desired, and in view of the importance of the subject and of 
the ever-growing popularity of the Festival movement, 
combined action might possibly have some effect on 
publishers and induce them to pay greater attention to the 
claims of the text. The only unsatisfactory feature that 
came within my notice was the lack of competitors in the 
Operatic Quartet class. I can think of nothing more 
delightful than the preparation for this contest. Why 
singers are so shy of taking advantage of such an opportunity 
is more than I can understand. I am sure there must be 
many operatic societies in your district. If they are at all 
anxious to improve their artistic standard they must do their 
utmost to encourage all their best members to take part in 
the operatic competition.’ 

Mr. H. PLUNKET GREENE considers the performances 
which he heard this year were far better than those in 1920. 
* There were no really great voices, it is true, but the standard 
vocally and intellectually was much higher. In ‘* Wenlock 
Edge” they had to face the problem of the modern song 
with its alternating rhythms and colour variations and 
dramatic surprises, and without the accompaniment of the 
string quartet, which in those particular songs is so 
important to the atmosphere. Yet there were half-a-dozen 
of them who sang not only with success but with fine 











musicianship. The baritones, too, were good, though not so 
good as the tenors. But bothclasses seem definitely to have 
abandoned the idea that the song is a mere vehicle for 
carrying the voice, and to have adopted a higher view of the 
art of interpretation. It gives me great pleasure to testify 
to this.’ 

Mr. HARVEY GRACE writes: ‘ My most vivid impressions 
are not of the performances, but of the great crowds that sat 
hour after hour listening to them. With the driving power 
of such public enthusiasm behind them the Festival promoters 
should be able to move mountains. They may be able to do 


something apparently more difficult, and kindle such 
enthusiasm for chamber and orchestral music that the 
Blackpool Festival of 1931 will be as strong on the 


instrumental side as on the choral.’ 

Dr. THOMAS KEIGHLEY writes: ‘The time has now 
come when new competitions for children could, with 
advantage, be introduced: (1) Ear-Test Classes for children 
of different ages, say ten to thirteen years, and fourteen to 
sixteen, ought to prove very attractive. (2) Children might 
be invited to submit a new tune of their own composition 
to given words (tune only, not harmonies). (3) An essay 
test is worthy of consideration. One of the adjudicators 
(pianist, violinist, or singer) to perform a work, and the 
children to write down their impressions of the music.’ 

Mr. CHARLES KELLY writes: * The disappointing feature 
was in the Sight-Reading Tests in both pianoforte classes. 
Although I gave pieces quite easy to read well, the results 
were very poor, and all showed a lack of experience with 
this important branch of their art. I consider the Festival 
movement much more encouraging and helpful than the 
average musical examination, as it offers a wider scope for 
developing personality and friendly rivalry.’ 

Mr. WALTER S. NESBITT trusts the apparent 
indifference of school teachers in the district is only a 
passing phase, and that in the Festival of 1922 there will be 
a renewal of the activity and enthusiasm of former years, when 
the children’s choral performances were such a prominent and 
enjoyable feature of the Festival. ‘I am sure that the 
school choirs of the past have proved a valuable recruiting 
source, as the children grew up, to the strengthening of the 
many fine adult choirs of the Fylde district. The generally 
acknowledged musical enlightenment and technical perfection 
to be derived from the Festival movement was, I think, 
never better exemplified than in the afternoon competition 
for Male-Voice Choirs (tenor lead). Sixteen performances 
were given of Bantock’s ‘ Ballade.’ Each reading had its 
peculiar delight, and some very fine examples of emotional 
expression were given to this exceedingly dramatic setting of 
the ‘Villon’ poem. As the various choirs performed the 
work, many points of interest and touches of colour and 
interpretation were revealed, each one displaying individual 
points of view. There were probably six hundred members 
of the sixteen choirs forming part of the audience and they 
would realise, point by point as sung by the other choirs, 
how much more detail was necessary before they exhausted 
the possibilities of the composition. It was one of my most 
thrilling experiences in male-voice singing.’ 

Mr. C. KENNEDY Scott writes: ‘It was an inspiration 
and a challenge, and we felt that things, at any rate in the 
north country, are not so very different now from what they 
were in the good old days of King Hal, when the Venetian 
Ambassador said of the singers of the Chapel Royal, 
‘*They did not sing, they rejoiced, and as for the bass 
voices, I believe that they have not their equal in the world.” 
Moreover, to watch the enthusiastic absorption of the 
singers, embodying itself in attitudes of unstudied beauty, 
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would have been a joy not only to a musician but to a 
painter or sculptor, and it all seemed to come from the very 
heart of life—simple, unaffected, sincere. I may have read 
more into it than it warranted, but I was so struck with a 
little incident that occurred at Blackpool station on my 
way home. A fine young fellow, evidently one of the 
previous day’s competitors, came down the platform singing, 
not brawling, and no more ashamed of doing so than he 
would have been of kicking a football; a sight and sound 
that might have accorded with the spirit of the ancient Greeks, 
who knew better than any race that has ever lived how art 
and masculinity might go together, how the warrior and man 
of affairs could also, nay should also, have the sensibilities 
and interests of the artist. It is of this stuff that I believe 
your Blackpool Festival is made, and from this its strength 
comes. Underlying it was a strong, natural life, and not the 
mere zesthetic dabbling which so often appears to stand for 
the artistic impulse. It may be unwise and perhaps unkind 
to generalise in this way, but even at the risk of it I am 
inclined to stress the point, for we must never concede to 
the divorce of art from life, but on the contrary must try to 
bring the strength and simplicity of the average man into 
manifestations of beauty, and understand that art and 
athletics (using the term very broadly) are, as with the 
Greeks, the most natural allies—united they are invincible, 
but separated their power is halved.’ 


FESTIVAL. 


LESTER JONES. 


THE LONDON 


DINNER TO MR. AND MRs. 


Since the foundation of the South London Festival in 
1905 the successful growth of this annual meeting into the 
important London Musical Festival of to-day has been 
chiefly the work of Mr. Lester Jones, the honorary secretary, 
and of Mrs. Lester Jones. In recognition of these services 
a dinner was held on January 31, and a presentation made 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jones in the form of a grandfather clock. 
Dr. F. G. Shinn (chairman of the Festival Council), who 
presided, enlarged on the steady progress of public support 
from the two hundred and ninety-six entries of the first 
meeting in South London to the thousands who now come 
to Central Hall, Westminster. Mr. Jones, in his reply, 
stated that seventy-seven committee and general meetings 
had been held since the foundation, and that Mrs. Jones had 
attended them all. Other speakers were Mr. E. T. Cook, 
Dr. Warriner, Madame Edith Hands, and Dr. Abernethy. 


KETTERING. 


The thirteenth Eisteddfod of the Sunday School Union 
was held on February 7-11, and despite some weakness on 
the choral side (due to ‘the prevailing epidemics of influenza 
and unemployment) was, on the whole, the most successful 
of the series. Entries reached a record number, very large 
audiences were present at the evening sessions, and the 
standard was higher. This improvement in standard was 
especially notable in the instrumental classes, some admirable 
violin, pianoforte, and organ playing being heard. Three 
recently started classes (accompanying a song at sight, 
singing a song at sight, and playing a specified song 
accompaniment) produced an encouraging number of entries 
and some really alert and musicianly performances. Mixed- 
voice chapel choirs were few but good, with Mr. A. W. 
Smith's choir, from Queen’s Road Wesleyan Church, 
Northampton, being comfortable winners. Only one male- 
voice choir appeared, a strong and well-disciplined body from 
Earl Shilton, conducted by Mr. J. Barker. They were adjudged 
well worthy of the Challenge Cup. On the vocal solo side 
good—even fine—voices were plentiful, but musicianship 
was at a discount. It was depressing to hear so many 
singers spoiling their efforts by the neglect of the most > 
elementary principles in breathing, phrasing, observation of 
note values, &c. The judge strongly urged the bulk of the 
vocal soloists to study an instrument, or join a well-drilled 
choir, or, even better, to do both. Against these 
unsatisfactory classes must be set some first-rate vocal duets, 
the winners in the ladies’ voice section receiving full marks. 
The judges were Mrs. Alice Hasluck (elocution) and 


COMPETITIONS IN 


The following are supplementary to the list of fifty-two 
Competition Festivals given in our last issue. The Editor 
would be glad to receive information as to other competitions. 


1922. 


CO-OPERATIVE CHORAL ASSOCIATION (Midland Section).— 
Peterborough, April 8 (Junior Festival). Mr. C. 
Marshall, 5, Gladstone Street, Long Eaton. 


VALLEYs.—Uttoxeter, March 28; 
The Rev. E. A. Shrubbs, 


DovE AND CHURNET 
Ashbourne, March 29. 
Sudbury Rectory, Derby. 


East CHESHIRE (MACCLESFIELD).—April 7 and 8. 
Mr. C. E. G. Walker, 102, Oxford Road, Macclesfield. 


HuLti.—June 8-10. Mr. S. H. Clark, 29, Coltman Street, 
Hull. 


LyTHAM.—June 15-17. Mr. Thomas H. Pilling, Musical 
Festival Office, Lytham, Lancs. 


Mortey VocaL UNIoN.—July 1. Mr. 
40, Hindle Place, Churnwell, near Leeds. 


Allen Wood, 


NoNcONFORMIST CHOIR UNION.—July 1. Mr. Arthur 
Berridge, 24, Wallingford Avenue, London, W. to. 


PERTH.—April 26-29. Miss Margaret Martin, 15, York 


Place, Perth. 
RENFREWSHIRE (GREENOCK).—February 25 to March 4- 
Mr. J. M. Leighton, The Public Library, Greenock. 


EISTEDDFOD, AMMANFORD.— 
Mr. T. J. Rees, 2, Hall 


RoyAL NATIONAL 
August Bank Holiday week. 
Street, Ammanford, Carm. 


THE 


Stico Frets Cror.—April 18-21. Mr. J. C. Cole, 
Finisklin, Sligo. 

STrocKsBRIDGE Vicrory CLuB.—September 30. Mr. 
P. H. Copley, Stocksbridge, near Sheffield. 

West LINDSEY AND NortH Lincs (GAINSBOROUGH).— 
April 26-28. The Hon. Mrs. Sandars, Gate Burton 
Hall, Gainsborough. 

West Loruian (LINLITHGOW).—April 20 and 21. Mrs. 
Mackenzie, Longcroft, Linlithgow. 

BURSLEM. 
The annual Eisteddfod, held on February 1 and 2, 


attracted a number of competitors. Hanley Vocal Union 
carried off the prize for mixed-voice choirs with its singing 
of Dudley Buck’s ‘ Hymn to Music.’ Talk-o’-th’-Hill Male 
Choir (Mr. F. Bossons) was unopposed in the singing of 
Cyril Jenkins’s ‘The Assyrian came down.’ Six choirs 
entered in the junior section, Talke Juvenile (Mr. J. Smith) 
being first. Dr. Caradog Roberts adjudicated. 


PERTHSHIRE—April 26-29. 
This Festival is in its second year, and boasts fifty-eight 
classes, of which about two-thirds are open to competitors 
from outside Perthshire. Twenty classes are provided for 
choirs, junior and senior. The tests in the open classes are 
Quilter’s ‘To Daffodils’ and Parry’s ‘Come, pretty wag, 
and sing,’ for mixed-voice choirs; Rhodes’s ‘I would I 
were the glow-worm’ (the Londonderry air) and Adam's 
‘Song of hope’ for male-voice choirs. In the solo-singing 
attention is given to Scots folk-song to the extent of eight 
special classes, one of which is for Hebridean song. Six 
classes are for elocution, ten for instrumental playing. The 
Festival is promoted by an Association which all who are 
interested in the movement are invited to join. 


SourHPportT (January 14).—The report of the mixed- 
voice choral competition given in our last issue was 
misleading, as it implied that the Hanley Vocal Union 
(Mr. E. Rathbone) had competed unsuccessfully. The choir 





Mr. Harvey Grace. 





had entered, but was prevented from competing by influenza. 
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DR. W. G. WHITTAKER ON COMPETITIONS. 


To stimulate interest in the West Sussex Choral 
Competition the /Vest Sussex Gazette recently published an 
excellent article by Dr. W. G. Whittaker (adjudicator at the 
competitions) on the aims and effects of the competition 
movement. We quote below a few extracts : 


‘When the history of English music of the last fifty 
years comes to be written, two outstanding themes will 
afford scope for the historian, and will enable him to 
say that the long period of darkness which began shortly 
after the Restoration dissolved into light. How bright 
that light may become no one can say ; we can only hope 
that it will shine as brightly as did the day in Tudor 
times. But that there is a great and increasing light no 
one can doubt. One of the historian’s themes will be 
the coming of a number of fine composers, beginning 
with Parry and Stanford, and continuing through 
Delius, Elgar, Bantock, Davies, Vaughan Williams, 
Holst and others, to the younger men of to-day, Goossens, 
Bliss, Berners, Howells. That is a phenomenon which 
no man can understand or explain; it arouses great 
hopes for the future and pride in the achievements of 
the past and present. The other theme will be the 
remarkable spread of musical activity, not among 
specialists, but among the masses of the people, partially 
shown by, partially created by, largely developed by 
the Competition Festival movement. The extent and 
growth of this movement are astonishing. No one who 
has not followed it can know how much activity there 
exists, how many quiet corners of the countryside and 
how many smoke-begrimed industrial towns it has 
penetrated. It would be difficult to enumerate in a 
short article the many benefits of this recent feature in 
our national musical life. It brings about a contact 
between the professional musician and his amateur 
fellow-worker. The former is apt to move solely in 
circles restricted to those who possess, or profess, a 
cultured taste. But he is now brought in contact with 
large masses of people, many of them devoid of culture 
in the common use of the word. He is astonished to 
find skill, taste, enthusiasm in the most unlikely people, 
people whom he possibly ruled out of his cosmogony 
before. He is stirred by their enthusiasms and by their 
needs, he is shaken out of his little world by the 
thought of the possibilities of an art which touches all 
men and women, he learns to be less precious, more 
sympathetic, more human.’ 


After dealing with the common argument against the 
competitive spirit in matters of art, Dr. Whittaker refers to 
the question of village choirs, with which the West Sussex 
Festival is much concerned : 


‘ All Workers in this field know that it is difficult to 
keep them running for a succession of years. Interest 
flags or is attracted towards something else, and there is 
not sufficient population from which to draw other 
supplies till the temporary halting spirit is again 
quickened. Once lapsed, they are difficult to re-start. 
But the annual attraction of a competition keeps interest 
running continuously; members are stimulated by 
being brought into contact with enthusiasts in similar 
work, a spirit of friendly rivalry is kept up, and 
altogether these valuable forces in rural life are made 





more secure and more efficient.’ 


Of the effect of the movement in raising the general lev: 


of musical taste, he says : 


‘One important point about the movement is that it 
is really raising the standard of music. The average 
man can appreciate first-class music if he hears it often 
enough. It is unfamiliarity which makes it unpalatable 
as a rule. Audiences hear a fine test-piece, six, ten, 
fifteen, or more times ; and the mere repetition gives it 
such familiarity that they like it. Music which is 
heard unmoved in a concert-room, because one perform- 
ance reveals so little, is appreciated warmly in a 
competition. . . . Again, amateur musicians often 
have relatively poor taste, and do not know where to 
look for the best that can be found. They need 
guidance, and are grateful for it. The fine lists of 
sterling tests bring these people into contact with music 
which is chosen by musicians of wide knowledge. One 
need only compare the songs sung by an amateur in 
ordinary circles with those needed for competitive 
purposes to see how the singer is led to things of real 
and abiding value. Village choirs sing out Tudor 
madrigals and our modern part-songs, and love them, 
too. With no one to guide them, the results are often 
lamentable, as every music-lover knows. 


In conclusion : 


‘The most valuable feature of the competitive 
movement is that it is teaching people to make music 
for themselves. The bane of our musical life in 
England for centuries has been that we have sat and 
listened to music made for us by specialists, mostly 
foreigners. In the great days of English music, the 
Tudor times, we were a nation of performers, a “‘ nest 
of singing birds,” and a people skilled in instrumental 
music. Certainly one does find professionalism to a 
small extent in competitions, but mostly in the large 
centres, and even then only in a fraction of the 
Festival. It is almost solely a movement for amateurs, 
for the rousing of their interest, their taste, their skill, 
their knowledge. Total up the thousands who take 
part as performers, soloists, or in quartets, choirs, and 
orchestras, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and the number is truly astonishing. It is the 
wonderful bringing of the consoling power of art into 
thousands and thousands of homes. Everywhere does 
one hear the same tale ; wherever a competition festival 
is launched and run on good lines, the value to the 
community is so great that it is noc allowed to lapse. 
The competitive movement is one of the great social 
forces of the times.’ 

HALIFAX. 

It is proposed to institute a competitive Festival at 
Halifax, to open, probably, in 1923. At a meeting held on 
March 13, under the presidency of Mr. T. W. Benson, an 
address by Mr. A. T. Akeroyd (hon. secretary of ‘Wharfedale 
Festival) and a letter from Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, led 
to a resolution in favour of holding the Festival ‘for the 
encouragement of musical and dramatic art,’ and to the 
appointing of a provisional committee. 

The inevitable objections to the introduction of the 
competitive spirit into the schools were held by those who 
considered it ‘ uneducational’ or as ‘tarnishing a great and 
divine art.’ A visit during the previous week to Bedford, or 
a little earlier to East London or Bermondsey, would have 
enlightened them. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE EISTEDDFOD—March 6-17. 

This Festival, though only in its second year, is already 
one of the largest in the country. The seven days arranged 
for the 1922 competitions had to be extended to the inside of 
a fortnight—March 6 to 17. An analysis of the entries in 
the chief classes is of interest as showing the ground covered. 
Choirs and orchestras numbered 118 (76 junior, 42 senior). 
Of vocal solos and quartets there were 333 (98 junior, 235 
senior). There was a capital entry on the mstrumental side, 
and it is satisfactory to be able to report that these were not, as 
is often the case, almostall pianists. There were about sixty 
string players and half-a-dozen organists, and of the pianists 
there was an encouraging leaven of sight-readers—fifty, half 
of these being tested in the useful job of reading a song 
accompaniment at sight. The total of the solo instrumental 
classes was 398, three-fourths of whom were juniors. A 
hundred elocutionists were heard. The total number of 
entries was 956, an increase on last year of 256. Bat, after 
all, figures such as these are no guarantee of success. An 
enormous entry might go hand in hand with a poor syllabus, 
indifferent organization, and a lack of public interest, though 
of course it would not go on for more than a season or two. 
But at Bedford the whacking entry was well backed up in 
every way. The public interest—in the long run, the thing 
by which a festival must live—was shown by splendid 
attendances at competitions and at the three concerts. 

Perhaps the most valuable classes in the Festival were 
those for school choirs, graded according to the size of the 
centre, town, or village, and the average attendance of the 
school. Over eighty children’s choirs of various types 
entered—a remarkable total, especially in view of the fact 
that many came from the remote parts of the county. The 
executive, with Dr. H. A. Harding and Captain D. V. 
Gedge as chairman and hon. secretary respectively, are to 
be congratulated on a Festival so successful that they may 
well feel anxious as to the possibility of maintaining such a 
level. A long and strong team of judges consisted of 
Mrs. Edith Walker and Messrs. Bairstow, Frank Bridge, 
Buck, Fryer, Grace, Plunket Greene, Macpherson (C.), 
Moore, and Richards (H. W.). We append the chief 
results : 

SCHOOL CHOIRS. 

Handel’s ‘ Where’er you walk’ brought in no fewer than 
twenty-three schools (of average attendance not exceeding 
a hundred). The first prize went to Westoning Council 
School (Miss H. Jennings); the second to Stevington 
Council School (Mrs. M. Knight). 

Thirteen larger schools entered for Sullivan’s ‘ Where the 
bee sucks.” Wootton (Mr. G. L. Talbut) was first, and 
Flitwick (Mr. T. L. Strickland) second. 

From schools of average attendance of over two hundred 
five boys’ choirs entered for Holst’s ‘Clouds o’er the 
summer sky’ and Battison Haynes's ‘ Now is my Chloris 
fresh as May,’ and four girls’ choirs entered for Geoffrey 
Shaw’s ‘ Violets’ and Rathbone’s ‘The Wind.’ The winning 
choirs were from Harpur Trust School (Mr. J. Dalley and 
Miss C. Etchells). 

JUNIOR CHOIRS. 

There were competitions for junior choirs of all kinds, 
classified according to the size of the village or town 
sending them. Prizes were won by Surrey Street Boys’ 
School, Luton (Mr. C. H. Spratley), Bedford Girls’ Modern 
School (Miss Huntingdon), and St. Paul’s Church Sunday 
School, Bedford (Mr. C. Leighton). 

The chief adult choral competitions resulted as follows : 

FEMALE-VOICE CHOIRS 
(Five entries.) 
Test: ‘ Ye banks and braes’ (Fletcher). 


ist. Bedford Training College (Miss Huntingdon). 
2nd. Howard Congregational Church (Mr. F. Fisher). 
MALE-Voice CHorrs. ~ 
(Ten entries.) 
Test : ‘ A stream of silver moonshine ’ (Geibel). 
tst. Queen’s Engineering Works (Mr. F. Fisher). 
2nd. Bedford Liberal Club (Mr. E. Storr). 


MIXED-VoIce CHOIRS 
(Nine entries.) 
Test: ‘A Lullaby of Life’ (Leslie). 
ist. | Northampton Co-operative Society (Mr. F. A. Facer). 


CHAMBER Music. 

Miss B. Peck, Mr. Hugh Bayly, and Miss E. Eaton were 
the best of four pianoforte trios, and the winning String 
quartet (in the slow movement from Tchaikovsky jn 
D major) were Miss Peck, Miss M. Freeman, Miss K. 
Partridge, and Miss D. Partridge. 


Two string orchestras played the ‘Slow Minuet’ and 
*Gigue’ from Parry’s Suite in F for strings: Ist, Mr, 
Colson’s Orchestra (Mr. H. J. Colson); 2nd, Bedford 
Ladies’ Orchestra (Mrs. Wells). 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON FESTIVAL. 


This two-years-old event seems to have taken firm root 
in a densely populated quarter where something of the kind 
was badly needed. The Festival has started on the lines of 
choral events only, and no money prizes, or plate, pots, or 
shields. The music and the working thereat plus a 
certificate, if the judge thinks you are not too bad for one, 
must be the only reward. A feature is made of combined 
singing at a concert held after the heat of competition has , 
died away. The Festival this year was again in two sections. 
The junior classes met on March 3 and 4 at Crossway Hall, 
New Kent Road, when over thirty school choirs were judged 
by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, a concert winding up the second 
day. On March 20, at the Borough Polytechnic, choirs 
from Girls’ Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings had a good 
evening’s work, and on March 23 and 24, at Bermondsey 
Central Hall, more choirs of various types were heard. 
Some of the singing on these evenings reached a high 
standard, ¢.g., that of the female-voice choirs from the 
St. Gabriels Training College (Miss Barton), the 
Bermondsey Settlement (Mr. Bullock), and the St. 
Thomas’s Hospital Nurses Musical Society (Miss Coode). 


Admirable work was done on the Friday night by the 
Metrogas Male-Voice Choir, and, in the mixed-voice classes, 
by choirs from Morley College {Mr. Gustav Holst), St. 
George’s Association (the Rev. E. Blaxland), and St. John’s 
Institute (Mr. M. Davison). Mention should be made, too, 
of a really brilliant performance of the ‘ Figaro ’ Overture by 
the Morley College Orchestra under Mr. Holst, the wood- 
wind playing being of a quality rarely heard in an amateur 
orchestra. A very successful Festival closed on the Saturday 
evening with a concert at which combined choirs and 
orchestras, conducted by Dr. Adrian C. Boult, performed 
‘Then round about the starry throne,’ Holst’s ‘ Tum 
back, O man,’ and Parry’s ‘Jerusalem.’ The Kendall 
String Quartet played McEwen’s ‘ Nugae’ (Four Bagatelles), 
and Miss Katharine Kendall gave a group of solos. The 
progress of the Festival is shown by the increase in the 
number of entries. In 1921 there were twenty-three in the 
junior classes, this year thirty-seven; senior classes have 
advanced from forty-two to sixty-four. As practically all 
the entries are choral, there were thus nearly a hundred 
choirs taking part—a very encouraging entry for a second 
year. The hon. secretary is Miss Helen Ridley, 34, 
Emperor’s Gate, S.W.7. 


RESULT. 


Among fourteen elementary school girls’ choirs Kennington 
Road (Miss Hedgcombe) retained first place, and close 
behind were Clyde Street, Deptford (Miss Falkner) and 
Greenwich Park Central (Miss Widgery). Of eight boys’ 
choirs, the first in merit was Mina Road, Camberwell 
Mr. H. Sholders) ; the second, Ancona Road, Woolwich 
Mr. E. G. Lane) ; and the third, Johanna Street, Lambeth 
(Mr. E. G. Lane). Sayer Street, Walworth (Mr. G. 
Harper) was successful with its violin band. There were 
also singing games and sight-reading. 


The senior competitions were held at various halls during 
the week ending March 25. Mr. Holst’s choir from Morley 
College gave the best showing in Stanford’s ‘ Diaphenia’ 
and Palestrina’s ‘When flowery meadows.’ St. John’s 
Institute (Mr. M. Davidson) was the best of five smaller 
choral societies. Seven choirs of Mothers’ Meetings, &c., 
sang ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter’ and ‘O, no, John ’—United 
Girls’ School Settlement (Miss Commin) being first, and 
Bermondsey Settlement (Mr. Bullock) was first of six other 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 








AWARDED THE FEIS CEOIL PRIZE, 1898. 


SILENT, O MOYLE! 


FOUR-PART SONG 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE 


IRISH MELODY, ARRANGED BY 


JOSEPH SEYMOUR. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY Liwitsep; anv NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. New Yor«. 
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A FESTIVAL OF ELIZABETHAN MUSIC. 


It is intended to hold a competitive Festival of Elizabethan 
music in London early in 1923. Sacred and secular choral 
works, vocal solos, keyboard music, and ensemble works 
will be included in the scheme, with the school of William 
Byrd as the central point. The Festival should be an 








excellent means of preparing the public for the Byrd 
Tercentenary, which takes place shortly after. The com- 
mittee includes Sir Hugh Allen, Dr. G. R. Woodward, 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes, Dr. Percy Buck, Dr. R. R. Terry, 
Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner, Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. Alan 
May, and Mr. Harvey Grace. 


WHARFEDALE (ILKLEY).—April 5-8. 

This Festival shares, with very few others, the distinction 
of having ‘ carried on’ during the war. It serves a district 
of notorious fertility in choral matters, and is now a familiar 
battle-ground for well-known choirs, and a centre for choral 
singing of the first class. This year the Festival was 
extended to four days, to accommodate forty-eight classes. 
Of these nearly half were for choral societies, school choirs, 
folk-dances, and orchestras. 


Public secondary girls’ school choirs sang ‘ Where’er you 
walk ’ (Handel) and ‘ The Fishermaiden’ (Schubert) in the 
junior section ; ‘ Song of the river god’ (Dunhill) and ‘ The 
laughing waves’ (Rathbone) in the senior. The winners 
were Bradford Girls (Mr. A. T. Akeroyd) and St. Joseph’s 
College, Bradford (Miss N. McWeeney). The successful 
elementary schools included Denton National School (Mrs. 
Amy Brooks) and Orchard Street C.S., Guiseley (Mr. G. E. 
Hampshire). For old English dances the prizes went to 
Wharfedale School, Ben Rhydding, Brougham Street 
Council School, Skipton, and Woodhead School, Burley. 

The following were the tests and results in the chief 
choral classes : 


MALE-VoIcE CHOIRS. 


* Boot and Saddle’ (Granville Bantock) and ‘ Storm Joy ° 
(Walford Davies). 


2nd. Barrowford Co-operative Glee Union (Mr. Roland 
Dixon). 
Harrogate Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Fred Wood). 
Normanton Central Town Club and _ Institute 
(Mr. James Breakwell). 
Ist. Todmorden Male-Voice Choir (Mr. T. H. Lees). 


MIXED-Voice CHOIRS. 


‘On Himalay’ (Granville Bantock) and ‘ Blessing, Glory, 
and Wisdom ’ (Bach). 


Bradford Philharmonic Society (Mr. E. S. Hird). 
1st. Gledholt Vocal Union (Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes). 
Harrogate Vocal Union (Mr. F. J. P. Drake). 
2nd. Todmorden Glee and Madrigal Society (Mr. J. 
Crowther). 


There was a good string quartet competition, with four 
entries for the Andante Cantabile from Beethoven's Op. 18, 
No. 5. The winners were Miss Jane Marcus, Miss Phyllis 
Thornton, Miss Daisy Myers, and Miss Gertrude McGowan, 
forming the Huddersfield Ladies’ String Quartet. 

The adjudicators were Dr. Walford Davies and the 
Rev. A. Aitken Crawshaw. 








WEST SUSSEX. 


These competitions were held at Worthing on March 30 
and 31. The syllabus contained twenty-six classes, of which 
twenty were choral, four were for orchestra, and two were 
for vocal quartet. The choral faculty of the neighbourhood 
responded well to this appeal, and the Festival undoubtedly 
ranks higher in beneficial influence than many others whose 
solo competitions enable them to quote big numbers. These 
West Sussex competitions—of which the Duchess of Norfolk 
is president and Mr. A. W. Woolgar, headmaster of Sussex 
Road Boys’ School, Worthing, is hon. secretary—are a 
notable instance of the countryside activities that serve the 
best interests of the competition movement. 


The adjudicator, Dr. W.G. Whittaker, made his principal 
awards as follows : 

Towns.—Worthing Wesleyan Choir (mixed voices); 
Chichester Apollo (male voices); Petworth (female 
voices) ; St. Wilfrid’s, Arundel (Club and Business female- 
voice choirs). 

Large Villages.—Barnham (mixed voices); Warnham 
(male voices) ; Salvington (female voices). 

Small Villages.—Angmering Choral Society (mixed 
voices); Bignor and Sutton Choral Society (female 
voices). 

Schools.—Sussex Road Boys’, Worthing; St. Michael’s, 
Bognor ; St. Philip’s, Arundel; Victory Road, Horsham ; 
Nyewood C.E., Bognor; Lancing C.E.; Goring-by-Sea ; 
Beeding. 

Orchestras.—One entry: Bognor St. Michael’s String 
Band. 


HASTINGS. 


Thanks to the unsparing efforts of Mr. John Lockey, the 
Hastings Competitive Festival in April was a greater success 
than ever. There was a marked increase in the number of 
competitors and the attendance of hearers, and great excite- 
ment was displayed in the keen contests between the 
various mixed choirs, the singing reaching a very high level. 
Among solo singers there were thirty-two contraltos ; other 
classes included string solos, trios, and quartets, pianoforte 
solos and accompaniment, organ-playing, elementary schools, 
composition, elocution, and secondary schools, the last- 
named making a deep impression. 


Among the elementary school choirs the chief successes 
were won by St. Leonards C.E. School (girls), Cavendish 
Council Schools, Eastbourne (boys), St. Paul’s Children's 
Guild (action-songs). In two classes for high school choirs 
the prizes were won by Hastings Secondary School in both 
senior and junior divisions, the conductors being Mr. Allan 
Biggs and Miss S. Chesterfield. 

The adult choral classes resulted as follows : 

Female-Voice Choirs.—1st, Maidstone Choral Union 
(Mr. Wilson Parish); 2nd, Hastings and St. Leonards 
Choir (Captain Claud Powell) and Mr. Leslie Mackay’s 
Choir. 

Male-Voice Choirs.—1st, Maidstone Choral Union. 

Mixed-Voice Choirs.—1st, Maidstone Choral Union ; 
2nd, Hastings and St. Leonards. 

The adjudicators were Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. W. H. Reed, 
Dr. Middleton, and Miss Katie Thomas. 
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BELFAST.—April 4-8. 

The annual Belfast musical competitions were held in 
the Assembly Buildings (Ulster Hall being still held by the 
military), and notwithstanding the disturbed state of affairs, 
attracted a record gathering. The entries numbered four 
hundred and seventy-seven, an increase of almost a hundred 
over last year, and several new features were introduced. 
The adjudicators were Prof. Granville Bantock, Mr. H. 
Plunket Greene, Mr. Harold Samuel, Mr. John Peebles 
Conn, and Dr. E. M. Chaundy. 

Prof. Bantock expressed his pleasure at the agreeable and 
natural singing of the mixed choirs and of the school choirs 
in action-songs, and he also praised the good sight-reading 
Very interesting were the adult Temperance choirs and the 
Commercial choirs, but the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
over the male-voice choirs (not exceeding thirty-five voices), 
first prize falling to the Crescent Choir (Mr. Hamilton 
Hogg). Three Church choirs competed in Class A, the 
Castleton Choir being first. Only one entry appeared 
among Church choirs of Class B, namely, the Grosvenor 
Hall Ladies’ Choir, which was awarded first prize, its 
magnificent interpretation being highly praised by Prof. 
Bantock. The-two classes for female-voice choirs produced 
some fairly good singing, but faulty intonation prevailed. In 
one class Ireland Bros., Ltd., Choir was first; in the other, 
Ewart’s Works’ Choir. 

By far the greatest interest attached to the concluding 
competitions on April 7, when the Lady Pirrie Challenge 
Cup was contested between the local (Queen’s Island) Ship- 
building Choir and the male choir of Harland & Wolff's, 
Glasgow—the trophy being secured by the former (under 
the conductorship of Mr. J. Vine}. The Whitehouse Ladies’ 
Choir and the Whitehouse Mixed-Voice Choir each won 
its class, both conducted by Miss A. Buckley, who was 
complimented by Prof. Bantock on her fine interpretations. 
The Manfield Cup for mixed-voice choirs (open)—for which 
only one choir entered—was given to the Cythius Glee Choir, 
conducted by Mr. Samuel McDowell. 

The last day (April 8) of this interesting Festival was 
devoted to an afternoon vocal and pianoforte recital by 
Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Harold Samuel—in aid of 
the competition funds—at Clarence Place Hall, and to the 
evening concert by the prize-winners in the Asseinbly Hall. 


PLYMOUTH.—March 27-April 1. 

This Festival, open to Devon and Cornwall, continues to 
grow. This year nearly three thousand entries were received, 
and the competitions occupied six days. The adjudicators 
in the musical subjects were Prof. Granville Bantock, 
Mr. Stanley Roper, and Dr. Vaughan Thomas. 

The development of the Festival appears to lag on the 
choral side, for two of the chief choral classes brought 
single entries. These were King Street Ladies’ Choir and 
Clarion Male-Voice Choir. Of the ladies’ choirs that had 
not previously won a prize at the Festival the first place was 
taken by ‘ Sunderland’ Choir (Mrs. Harry Woodward), the 
second by Tor Ridge, Plympton. Salisbury Road Baptist 
was first among Church choirs. The successful junior choirs 
included Plymouth Co-operative and Royal United Services 
Orphanage. 


WANSBRCK (MORPETH), March 31-April 1).—The larger 
choral societies sang ‘ As Vesta was’ (Weelkes) and ‘ Vineta’ 
(Brahms), the first prize going to Morpeth Y.M.C.A. 
Ashington was the best male-voice choir in Walford 
Davies's ‘Hymn before Action’ and Elgar’s ‘ Feasting I 
watch.’ Dr. Vaughan Williams gave special praise to the 
singing of some junior choirs, of which Blyth Secondary 
School was first, Morpeth High School and Holystone 
being bracketed second. 

CARLISLE, March 20-23.—This Festival came of age 
last year and is still growing in its majority. In this 
year's syllabus thirty of its thirty-seven classes were 
choral. The principal results were as follows: Choral 
Societies—1st, Cumwhinton; 2nd, Scotby. Female-Voice 
Choirs—tst, Triphena Choir, Penrith. Male-Voice Choirs— 
1st, Carlisle. One of the mixed-voice test-pieces was Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny,’ chosen with a view to massed per- 
formance on the final day. The adjudicators were Dr. 
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THE LONDON FESTIVAL. 


Growing larger by degrees and beautifully more, the 
London Festival is becoming a musical university for 
amateurs not only from London but from all England— 
a more complete and complicated affair than perhaps its 
promoters bargained for, with its hundred and twenty 
classes and thousands of entries. It is now a ten-day 
festival, apart from four concerts of prize-winners, and com- 
peting goes on daily from 9 45 a.m. to a late hour in the 
evening. The Central Hall, Westminster, is a busy scene 
meanwhile—especially so this year, for greater interest was 
taken in the Festival than ever before, and large audiences 
assembled. It is impossible to find space for an adequate 
record of even those prize-winners who showed outstanding 
merit, and only a summary can be attempted. 


SOLOISTS. 

In over twenty classes for solo singing there were upwards 
of a thousand entries. It was the adult singers that built 
up this striking average. For instance, eighty-nine mezzo- 
sopranos entered in a single class. The Gold Medal com- 
petition for lady singers brought eighty-seven, each with a 
song of her own choice. The winner was Miss May Busby 
(Hampstead), who sang Sullivan’s ‘Lord of our chosen 
race.” An army of pianists came up for trial. Miss Olga M. 
Thomas (East [lam) was the best of seventy-four who played 
Brahms’s Rhapsody in E flat. 


Junior CHoIRs. 

A new class for choirs of Girl Guides brought in eleven 
companies, the prize being won by Brixton Rangers (Miss 
M. Cable). Dame Alice Owen’s School, Islington (Miss 
Kate Babb) was first of ten ‘choirs of equal voices’ in 
two-part and unaccompanied three-part singing. A similar 
standard was set for girls’ clubs, Jessop Road, Norwood 
(Miss E. Walter), being the best of ten. Among elementary 
school choirs the first places went to Hague Street, Bethnal 
Green, girls (Miss E. Willis), and Kilmorie Road, Forest 
Hill, boys (Mr. O. Roberts). 

LapigEs’ CHOIRS. 

These made an excellent and close contest. The tests 
were Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sound Sleep’ and Weelkes’s 
three-part Madrigal ‘ The Nightingale.’ The following 
choirs entered : 


Church Musical 
(Mr. W. C. Webb). 


Bedford Ladies’ Choral Society (Mr. Percy Burke). 


Madame Lisa Gibson’s Choir, Kensington (Madame 
L. Gibson). 


Cymric Singers, Kilburn (Mrs. Myfanny Griffiths). 
(Mr. G. 


Free Society, Golders Green 


Ist. 


Metropolitan Academy of Music 
Winter). 


Mary Layton’s Ladies’ Choir, Fulham (Mrs. 
Mary Layton). 
Grimsby Choral Society (Mr. Percy Wilson). 
Choir, Wanstead 


Day 


2nd. Mrs. 


Mrs. Harrison’s Ladies’ 
Harrison). 

Sheen School of Music, East Sheen (Mrs. Edith 
Hays). 

Streatham Ladies’ Choir (Mr. Frederick C. Haggis). 


* Equal 2nd. 


(Mrs. 


*2nd. 


OTHER CHORAL CLASSES. 


Nine choirs entered for the ‘ Daily Telegraph Choral 
Championship,’ the value of which is somewhat discounted 
by free choice of one test-piece. Some of this freedom was 
not well used. The first prize was awarded to Portsmouth 
Clef Club, Southsea (Mr. T. Plater), the second to the 
Dorian Choir, Lewisham (Mr. Frederick Leeds). Only two 
male-voice choirs entered to sing Elgar’s ‘It’s oh! to be a 
wild wind’ and ‘ Feasting I watch.’ The award was to 
Mexborough and Swinton Railwaymen’s Choir, Yorkshire 
(Mr. Arthur Butler). Streatham Congregational (Mr. F. C. 
Haggis) was first in the competition for church and chapel 





Bairstow and Mr. G. O’Connor Morris. 





choirs. 
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THE BUSY SEASON. 

Over thirty competition Festivals have occurred 
within the period covered by this month’s record. 
Only by reducing the Competition Festival Record to 
a catalogue could its eight columns be made to convey 
news of so much activity. We have therefore given 
space only to those Festivals of which we had first- 
hand information and comment. A column is willingly 
given to competitions in Ireland, for it speaks strongly 
for the vitality of the movement that it is able to exist 
at all under present conditions. Several important 
Festivals in the United Kingdom—firmly established, 
flourishing, and part of the accepted order of things— 
must be dismissed with honourable mention in the 
following list: Aberdeen, Ayrshire, Bath (six days), 
Chard (South Somerset), Croydon (six days), Dorset 
Choral Association (at Weymouth), Eskdale (York- 
shire), Fife (at Kirkcaldy), Galloway, Kent (Maidstone), 
Lanark (the second annual Festival), Manx (at Douglas), 
Oundle, Perth, Petersfield, Pontefract, Retford, Swale- 
dale, the Three Counties Festival (Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxon), Wensleydale, West Lothian (at Linlithgow), 
Wilts, Wirral, Worcester, York, and a number of 
Eisteddfodau in Wales. 


THE MIDLAND FESTIVAL. 
Birmingham, May 6-20. 
In several vital respects the fifth Competition Festival 


at Birmingham was a complete improvement on the! throughout the Festival were good. 
lto observe five works by Parry—two songs and 


fourth (1920). The meeting was spread over two 
weeks instead of being compressed into one, and thus 
there was a welcome atmosphere of leisure, less 
anxiety about missing interesting classes, and infinitely 
more convenience, because visitors had only to move 
from one building (the Town Hall) to another next 
door (the Midland Institute). On previous occasions 
many classes were held in the Central Hall, which is 
ten minutes’ walk away. The classes were either 
better graded or the entrants were better suited for 
the stages in which they placed themselves (I have to 
except from this general statement the open classes in 
advanced solo singing, many of the competitors being 
of only intermediate quality). Money prizes were 
abolished this year, but with no falling off so far as 
local choirs, schools, dancing teams, elocutionists, 
and soloists were concerned, though with a less brilliant 
gathering of prize choirs from a distance. The public 
interest was finer than two years ago, the Town Hall 
being well filled for several evening sessions. But 
something remains to be done in the direction of 
informing the public of the Festival; hundreds of 
people in the district still believe it is a sort of private 
function. In the last hour of the fortnight the Lord 
Mayor made an appeal from the platform to the local 
newspapers, asking that the Festival should be 
adequately dealt with by those in a position to make 
clear its significance and to press its claim for public 
support. The committee has again been helped by 


| pointe, but mention the directions where I feel it can 
{be still further improved. I shall write under a 
separate heading (in the School Music Review) of 
the remarkably successful classes in dancing. 

The advanced solo singing classes are longer than 
they should be, and far more dull, because no previous 
qualifying test is imposed. It would be well if no 
candidate should be admitted who has not taken a 
certain number of marks in the intermediate grade of 
a previous Festival, either here or in some other town. 
As soon as it became known that an ‘advanced’ 
class presented only ‘advanced’ singing, the public 
would make a point of attending. In all solo classes 
of the Midland Festival a group of competitors sing 
or play each an own-choice piece ; this qualifies or 
| disqualifies them for the full competition a few minutes 
llater. The qualifying examination is interesting, 
| because the audience hears a varied list of songs or 
jinstrumental works in close succession, all well 
| prepared. But some of the music presented is poor, 
|and it might be well for the committee to disqualify a 


| competitor on the ground of inartistic selection, The 
| official test-pieces are sometimes unsuited for even the 
advanced individual ; a singer may have notable gifts, 
yet be unable to sing Bach and Mozart. Without 
lowering the standard of advanced classes, the official 


pieces could be four or six in number, ranging from 





| Bach to representative present-day composers. 


test-pieces 
I was happy 


Speaking generally, the official 


three choral pieces, the latter being ‘If I had but 
two little wings,’ ‘My delight and thy delight,’ 
and ‘Never weather-beaten sail.’ The approaching 
revival of interest in Parry’s vocal music is a 
good symptom of our prevailing musical vitality. 
His is music of the nobler order, and fixes some- 
thing permanent in the minds of those who work 
at it; therefore it is particularly good for Festival 
amateurs. As with Elizabethan music, Parry’s com- 
positions in the choral form inspire and permit a full 
synthetic grasp, which cannot be said of the compo- 
sitions of musicians like Cyril Jenkins, no less than 
five of whose pieces were included. There was no 
Elgar, and only six examples of Elizabethan music. 
Occasionally there was an error in the pairing of test- 
pieces for choirs ; Harold Rhodes’s setting of ‘I would 
I were the glow-worm’ (choirs of men) to the ‘ London- 
derry Air’ and Schumann’s ‘ The Night March’ are 
not a pair of diversely searching tests, and the over- 
familiar ‘Hymn before Action’ of Walford Davies 
and the ‘Come, Sons of the Free’ of Brahms are 
each examples of what is now a conventional genre. 
The Schumann- Liszt ‘ Liebeslied’ is not in my opinion 
suitable for elementary pianists under fifteen years. 
And I feel that Bantock’s ‘ Lucifer in Starlight’ is so 
enormously difficult that its place is not in an ordinary 
series of competitions ; three or four choirs in the 
country sing it magnificently, but the rest are as over- 
taxed as intermediate pianoforte students would be 





a grant of £500 from the Feeney Trust. ; 
Space being restricted, I do not here describe the | 
Festival in detaii, or make more prominent its excellent 


playing Balakirev’s ‘Islamey.’ Of eight entries in 
the class containing this piece of Bantockian virtuosity 
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only four choirs came on to sing it. (I hesitate 
to judge adjudications, but the awards made in| 
this class gave the musicians in the Hall the} 
most profound shock of astonishment they have} 
ever experienced. There was some ‘confusion in 
the announcements, and it may be that there was 
an error, clerical or mathematical, in the awards.) 
Young pianists did well with Debussy (‘ La Cathédrale 
Engloutie’) and Grafiados (‘ La Maja et le Rossignol ’), 
yut badly with Beethoven (the Sonata in F sharp, 
Op. 78); they therefore illustrated the average 
musicality of to-day, which is now comfortable with 
the simpler modernists and uncomfortable with the 
1gth century classics. There is text here for a fine 
sermon, and a great lesson for selection committees. 

The most exquisite work of the fortnight was the 
singing by junior choirs (under eleven years) of the | 
melody of Morley’s ‘It was a lover and his lass.’ 
Almost the worst work was the singing by chapel 
choirs of the Gibbons anthem ‘ Almighty and ever- 
lasting God.’ The Morley was given as perfectly by 
the children as the best of the dances ; the Gibbons 
was sung in a manner that must do great harm, not 
only to the singers, but also to the audiences, in every 
respect relative to thistypeof music. And the ‘ Sweet 
honey-sucking bees’ of Wilbye was sung in the dis- 
credited Handelian style. I understand that eventually 
the Midland Festival will make a vigorous effort to 
place the singing of this music on the right path. 

The conductors’ class was hardly a success, partly 
hecause of the test-pieces (the ‘Oberon’ Overture, 
tirst movement of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
\c.), partly because only four inexperienced students 
entered, and partly because of the ambiguity of the | 
idea. I am informed that no expense was incurred by | 
the committee in consequence of the engagement of | 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra. Should this | 
generous convenience be met with again, it would | 
be well for the competitors to select their own pieces 
the selection being subject to approval by the judge), | 
and for them to have an adequate rehearsal in private. 
Some of the playing on May 6 was very funny. 

The organization of this great meeting appeared | 
perfect, and there can be little doubt that in the| 
mass it will prove itself to have been a fruitful | 
success SYDNEY GREW. 

| 


We give below a summary of the chief results 


THe CHAMPIONSHIP CLASSEs. 
Female Voices (seven entries) 
* To the evening star’ (Bantock). 
* The death of Trenar’ (Brahms). 
st William Turner’s Ladies’ Choir, Nottingham. 


rests 


snd. Madame Gell's Choir, Birmingham. 
| 
Male Voices (eight entries). 
Tests: ‘Sea fever’ (Cyril Jenkins). 
ist. Stourbridge Institute (Mr. G. H. Woodall). 
and. C.W.S. Choir, Manchester (Mr. Alfred Higson). 


Mixed Voices (two entries). 
Tes ‘ Be not afraid’ (Bach). 
* Sweet honey-sucking bees ’ (Wilbye). 
Willenhall Choir (Mr. Edward Dunton). 
2nd. Ten Acres and Stirchley Co-operative (Mr. W. E 


Leech) 


MIDLAND COUNTIES CHALLENGE CLASSES. 


Female Voices (three entries). 
rests : *O mistress mine’ (Priestley Smith). 
‘The mountain spirit’ (Jensen). 
The City Ladies’ Choir (Mr. D. M. Hopkins). 
St. 


Pauks College Past Students, 


(Rev. Robert Eaton). 


Edgbaston 





} Ist. 





Male Voices (seven entries) 
Tests: ‘I would I were the glow-worm (‘The London- 
derry ’ air) (Harold Rhodes). 

‘The Night March’ (Schumann). 
Wolverhampton Apollo (Mr. H. Underwood). _ 
Haywood Forge Choir, Halesowen (Mr. William 

Bennett). 


2nd. 


Oren CLASSES. 
Female Voice (ten entries). 


ests: *‘ The nightingale’ (Bateson). ; 
‘ Encinctured with a twine of leaves’ (Coleridge- 


Taylor). 

ist. City of Birmingham Ladies’ Choir (Mr. D. M. 
Hopkins). 

and. St. Paul’s College Past Students, Edgbaston (Rev. 


Robert Eaton). 


Male Voices (six entries). 


Tests: ‘ The riders’ song (Schubert-Cornelius). 
‘ The battle of Ivry ' (Cyril Jenkins). 
ist. Birmingham Victoria (Mr. Chris. Edmunds). 
Mixed Voices (two entries). 


* Never weather-beaten sail ’ (Parry). 

* The Leprehaun (Bantock). 

Foleshill Co-operative, Coventry (Mr. Alexander 
Edwards). 


Tests : 


Ist. 


SoLo SINGING (Advanced). 


Soprano.—Miss Gladys Aird-Briscoe. 
Mezzo-Soprano.—Miss Morforowyn Hughes. 
Contralto.—Miss Doris Loxton. 
Tenor.—Mr. Charles Hedges. 

Baritone. —Mr. John Cartwright. 

Bass.—Mr. Henry Garner. 


VARIOUS. 


Vocal Sight-Reading.—Miss Phillippa Grifin and Mr 
Clement Dillon. 

Pianoforte Quick Study.—Miss Dorothy Caville. 

Pianoforte Sight-Reading (advanced).—Mr. Percy L. 7. 
Lea. 

Conductors’ Class.——1st, Mr. Lawrence Powell, Birming 
ham ; 2nd, Mr. George Alfred Armstrong, Manchester 

Dale Forty Scholarship.—Miss Mary E. Gibson. 

Birmingham University Scholarship.—Miss Christine M. 
Orchard. 


KENDAL.—April 26-28. 


The Mary Wakefield Westmorland Festival, a hardy 
biennial, again flourished on its second appearance since the 
war. As is well known its special pride is the performance 
of choral works by massed choirs with a full professional! 
orchestra to assist. This year the Hallé Orchestra was in 
attendance, with Mr. Hamilton Harty as conductor. At the 
third and final concert the choir was composed of contingents 
from Kendal (three competing choirs from this remarkably 
musical town), Appleby, Burneside, Burton, Kirkby Stephen, 
Staveley, and Windermere. The programme consisted of 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘The Death of Minne- 
haha,’ Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Stanford’s ‘Irish 
Rhapsody,’ and Handel’s Chandos Anthem, ‘Zadok the 
Priest.’ There had been a children’s concert at the end of 
the first day, when Mrs. Argles conducted a choir of over 
three hundred voices, and Mr. Plunket Greene, the competi 
tion adjudicator, gave great delight with his singing. The 
second day’s concert had brought choirs together to sing 
Purcell, Holst, and Bach’s ‘A Stronghold sure,’ and to hear 
the singing of four well-known soloists. In the competitions 
a choir from Carnforth was conspiciously successful, being 
first in the part-song and madrigal classes and second (to 
Sedburgh) in sight-reading. Bolton-le-Sands was the best 
of the village choirs, and Kendal ex-service men the best 
male-voice choir. 
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GLASGOW. —Mey 3-13. 

There was a high level of attainment reached throughout 
the ten days of this important Festival, and the average of 
musicianship in the different classes was probably higher 
than was displayed a year ago. This appiies especially to 
the vocal classes, which have always been in the past, and 
were again this year, the main section of the Festival. The 
Glasgow Festival at its inception was a purely vocal event, 
and it is natural that vocal work should be paramount in 
quality and quantity ; but one would have hoped for more 
signs of a growing interest in the instrumental classes. 
These were introduced four years ago, and began in quite a 
small way. But they are still of small dimensions, and 
show only a moderate increase from year to year. Nor is the 
musical side of the question any more encouraging. The 
classes in pianoforte-playing alone seem to have aroused any 
interest in the neighbourhood. The results here are very 
hopeful, particularly in the juvenile division, which this year 
had fifty entrants and showed a good average of musical 
intelligence. The classes for strings and chamber music are 
much less satisfactory. It is strongly to be hoped that some 
improvement may soon be experienced in this very important 
musical department. We suppose the committee must just 
wait till the idea has ‘caught on’ among local instru- 
mentalists. The elocution section, introduced three years 
ago, is very thriving, and Mrs. Matthay and Mr. John 
Drinkwater, who were again the adjudicators, may be said 
to have left a very definite impress on the art of elocution 
in this neighbourhood. At present there is a marked 
cleavage in the ranks of readers, some holding with Mr. 
Drinkwater in his views regarding the art of speaking verse, 
while others are just as actively opposed to them. The 
ensemble dramatic class was again disappointing so far as 
results are concerned. 

This year for the first time classes for quick-study were 
introduced in the elocution, vocal, and pianoforte sections. 
In the vocal sections the winners in the various classes 
had to take a quick-study test in the competition for the 
diploma, singing, as well as the test-pieces and a song of 
their own choice, a song which they had only received on 
the morning of the contest. The results were encouraging, 
being very good at their best, only one candidate out 
of twelve being unable to complete the performance. In the 
pianoforte section the results were not quite so good, but the 
test chosen, ‘ Yearning,’ of Mr. Matthay, was perhaps rather 
elusive in quality, though an undeniably good test for the 
purpose. Of the two diploma contests for solo singing, one 
each in the General Class and the Folk-Song Class, the 
latter was by far the more interesting. It is not too much 
to say that it provided one of the high-water marks in the 
history of the Glasgow Festival. The various classes for 
choirs were again of great interest, and it is generally felt 
that the best results of the festival movement, so far as 
Glasgow is concerned, are being obtained in the choral 
work. Some quite remarkable singing was heard from 
infant choirs and juvenile choirs especially, though the 
various contests in the Challenge Classes were also very 
fine. An agreeable feature of the Festival this year was the 
notable improvement in the number of competitors from 
outside towns and districts, the first-fruits of improving | 
railway conditions. 

The adjudicators were Dr. Walford Davies, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and Mr. Julius Harrison. 

In the chief classes for adult choirs and concerted 
instrumental music the awards were as follows : 


MIXED-Voice CHorrRs. 


Premer Challenge Class.—1st, Halifax Madrigal Society 
(Mr. A. Shepley); 2nd, Mr. Thorpe Davie's Choir, 
Glasgow. 

Open Class (A.).—1st, Helensburgh Lyric Choir (Mr. T. H. 
Allwood). 

Scottish Challenge Class (B.).—1st, Paisley Lyric Choir 
(Mr. Charles Rennie). Sixteen entries. 


MALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 
Open Class (A.).—1st, * William Morris’ Choir, Glasgow 


FEMALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 


Premier Challenge Class.—1st, Mr. Thorpe Davie’s Choir, 
Glasgow. 

Open Class (A.).—1st, Paisley Lyric Choir (Mr. Charles 
Rennie). 

Scottish Challenge Class (B.) —1st, Eastern Choral Union, 
Glasgow (Mr. Andrew Miller); 2nd, Linthouse Choral 
Society, Glasgow (Mr. W. A. Ronald). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


String Ensemble.—One entry: Miss Isobel Marshall’s 
Class, Glasgow. 

Pianoforte Trios, Pianoforte Quintets, and String Quartets 
In each case the Marshall Players, Glasgow. 


There were over a hundred classes. The entries for solv 
singing totalled about six hundred and thirty. 


MORECAMBE. —May 11-13. 


The adjudicators here were Sir Ivor Atkins, Mr. Samuel 
Langford, and Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. Mr. Lang ord, writing 
afterwards in the Manchester Guardian, said : 

‘Seeing that some thirty male-voice choirs of con- 
siderable dimensions congregated in combat at the 
Morecambe Festival on Saturday, and that, even if the 
finest choirs still fell a little below pre-war standard, 
the general level was much higher than ever before, it 
can hardly be said that the Morecambe Festival is 
growing less or of less importance than in past years. 
Its development has been outpaced by that of the 
Blackpool and Birmingham Festivals, and a certain 
irregularity of judgment has crept into the general 
arrangements and choice of music, which ought to be 
quite easy to remedy, but which for the time being 
makes the constitution of the festival appear less 
vigorous than it perhaps is. Morecambe is the original 
centre of the competition movement in the North, and 
to judge from Saturday there is little probability of any 
general disloyalty. . .. . The foundation of a per- 
manent orchestra at Lancaster is a great step forward, 
and boldness would suggest the use of this orchestra as 
an accompaniment in the final challenge shield classes 
at future festivals. The Alto Rhapsody of Brahms and 
some short cantata of Bach given in this way by the 
competing choirs would be a very strengthening move. 

‘I myself had the pleasure of hearing, with Mr. 
Geoffrey Shaw, the nineteen secondary male-voice 
choirs, and the general level of the singing showed on 
how broad a base of solid interest in choral singing the 
festival exists. There was no singing at all of the 
unequal and inadequate kind that was usual in this 
class before the war. Rather the pieces chosen seemed 
less than worthy of the fine singing. A very polished 
performance by Mr. Warburton’s choir from Blackpool 
came no further up than fourth. There was no singing, 
indeed, which fell very far below the winning level.’ 


The results in the two chief choral competitions were as 
follows : 
M1xep-Voick CHOiks. 
Tests: Madrigal, ‘ Lay a garland’ (Pearsall). 
‘The rosy dawn’ (C. H. Lloyd). 
‘Beside the ungathered rice he lay’ 
Taylor). 
Ist. Dr. Brearley’s Contest Choir, Blackburn. 
2nd. Keighley Vocal Union (Mr. H. Whittaker). 
3rd. Sale and District (Mr. A. Higson). 


Coleridge- 


MALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 


Tests: ‘Sea Fever’ (Cyril Jenkins). 
* Death of a traitor’ (Cornelius). 
‘The Reveille’ (Elgar). 





(Mr. W. Robertson) ; 2nd, Greenock (Mr. A. J. Gourlay) 


Scottish Challenge Class (B.).—1st, Kilsyth Co-operative | 2nd. 
(Mr. J. H. Gibson). Twelve entries. | 3rd. 





Ist. Crossley Motors, Manchester (Mr. Walter Harris). 
C.W.S., Manchester (Mr. A. Higson). 
Manchester Orpheus (Mr. G. S. Smith). 
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STRATFORD.—May 6-13, & 20. 

Sir Hugh Allen, distributing the prizes at Stratford on | 
May 20, said that the great advantage of these festivals was the | 
formation and continuance of choral societies. Many more 
such societies should be formed in that populous district. 
Listening to the choral winners that evening he was struck 
by the solemnity of the singing of Corder’s ‘I love the jocund 
dance ’—but the should look at the conductor, 
although he might not be much to look at. Only the 
winners were seen and heard at that concert, but the most 
important people in a festival were those who were in the 
more satisfactory position of having a goal before them. He 
himself liked to know that people were crawling up behind 
him and making him go ahead. 


ingers 


The Festival has just closed its fortieth year. 
jubilee was reached before the competitive movement took root 
in all parts of the country, apart from isolated but important 
examples at Kendal, Douglas, Morecambe, and several 
village centres. 
entries during the last four years. 
of eighteen hundred and entries this 


sixty year 


Its silver | places for the various competitions. 


COMPETITIONS IN IRELAND. 
DuBLIN Feis CEoIL.—May 8-13. 

To the surprise of many, the entries for this year's Dublin 
Feis Ceoil reached a record number—viz., seven hundred 
and two, of which three hundred and fifty were soloists. 
No fewer than fifty-seven entries were received for mezzo- 
soprano, and a similar number for solo singing in Irish. 
Forty-seven entered for the Plunket Greene Cup, and fifty-six 
for junior pianoforte. Only one entered—but did not 
appear—for the harp, and none for the ‘harp that once 
thro’ Tara’s halls.’ Very few choirs entered, but the state of 
the country may be pleaded in extenuation. Again the 
need for an adequate concert-hall was felt, though the 
}committee did the best it could in providing meeting- 
The adjudicators were : 
| Mr. Charles Victor (vocal solos), Dr. Percy C. Hull (choral), 
Mr. Hamilton Harty (pianoforte), Mr. Spencer Dyke 
(strings), Prof. O’Dwyer and Mr. Arthur Darley (Irish 


- ; ; ; 
Stratford itself has doubled the number of | music). 
The inevitable ‘record’ 


On May 10 a diversity of choirs competed. Out of three 
entries for children’s choirs the prize fell to the Royal 


comprised fifty choirs, twenty vocal duet, trio, and quartet | Hibernian Military School Choir (Mr. F. H. A. Sibbald), 
parties, six hundred and twenty solo singers, seven hundred Dr. Percy Hull describing the sight-reading as ‘ marvellcus,’ 


and sixteen pianists, 
players, ten string orchestras, fourteen organists, three 
hundred and seven elocutionists, and other subjects of an 
educational kind, such as sight-singing, ear-training, reading, | 
and accompanying at sight. The outstanding feature of | 
growth is elocution. Stratford is thus in line with the| 
leading school authorities in encouraging efficiency in the | 
spoken word, or, in the new phrase, the oral (better, aural) | 
appreciation of poetry and literature. Chorally, keenness 
and high quality were to be found in school choirs, both 
primary and secondary. As to the solo sight-singing, | 
Dr. Stanley Marchant (a welcome newcomer) said it was the | 
most remarkable he had ever heard. Ten string orchestras 
was a number to be proud of, and it is a fact that the local 
school bands have often been national winners. Solo singing | 
contesting is at fever heat, consequently local Eisteddfodau | 
are now as numerous as in Wales. 


Stratford has also set North London afire, sharing in 
management, and the two Festivals have lately had nine 
thousand performers between them. The time-table had to | 
be extended this month, and involved the use of the two 
largest halls (some days three halls) day and night for seven 
days’ competitions. Only first-prize winners take part in the 
concerts, performing each only one piece, and such is their 
attraction, as well as their length, that it will be necessary in 
fature to have three concerts. Lady Isham (joint hon. 
secretary of the Hastings Festival), distributing the junior 
awards, spoke of the generous appreciation of others shown 
by competitors in this fine feature of our national life. The 
adjudicators were Miss Louie Bagley, Messrs. James Bates, 
Frederick Corder, Spencer Dyke, Ernest Fowles, Granville 
Humphreys, Stanley Marchant, Dan Price, Stanley Roper, 
and I’elix Swinstead. 


Choral winners who won in more than one class were the 
Popular Oratorio Concerts Select Choir (Mr. G. Day 
Winter), Beckton Road School, Canning Town (Boys, Mr. 
W. H. Dodd; Girls, Miss Ethel M. Wheeler), East Ham 
Secondary School (Seniors and Juniors, Mr. G. Day Winter), 
and in the bands honours were duplicated by the Metropolitan 
Academy of Music(Madame May Mastersand Mr. W. Burnett 
Carter). First prizes in choral classes were also won by the 
Excelsior Men’s Choir, Chelmsford (Mrs. T. H. Waller), 
Kirkdale Junior Commercial Girls’ Club Institute (Mr. G. F. 
Haslock), Salem Sunday School Choir, Romford (Mr. | 
A. B. Smith), Madame Edith Nutter’s Ladies’ Choir, the | 
Stratford Co-operative Ladies’ Choir (Mr. Alfred Sears), 
Holy Trinity Boys’ Choir, Canning Town (Mrs. Rushby 
Smith), and Uphall School, Ilford (bands, Mr. Gerald G. | 
Pratt). In an award list of over eight hundred certificates, | 
including two hundred prizes, it is obviously impossible to | 
mention even the first prize-winners in this column. J. G. 





A report of the Cornwall competitions is given in the 
School Music Review edition of the Competition 
Festival Record. 


sixty-two violin and other string | 





| orchestras. 


In Division II. for school choirs the Loretto N.S. Choir 
(Miss Terry O'Connor), out of three entries, obtained first 
prize. Only two competed for ladies’ choir in Irish, and the 
prize was awarded to Hubert Pervey’s choir. 

Kildare Street Training College, Drumeondra Gien 
Singers, and the Augustinian Choir were the sole entrants in 
three of the choral classes. 

Only two string orchestras entered, and two small 
The prize-winners were the Alexandra College 
Orchestra (Miss Muriel Starkie) and the Newry Symphony 
Orchestra (Mr. George White). The Brighton Road Choral 
Society (Mr. J. Turner Huggard) won a cup without 
opposition, In another class Mr. Huggard again, with the 
Pembroke Choral Society, led his forces to victory. One 
Church Choir entered—the Parish Church, Rathmines 
(Mr. J. Turner Huggard)—and was recommended for second 


| prize. 


The final day (May 13) was given up to Irish pipes and 
Irish fiddles—senior and junior in both cases—and to a 


| concert by prize-winners at the Theatre Royal. 


DUNGANNON. 

The Dungannon Musical Festival on May 5 was deprived 
of much of its interest by the sudden illness of Dr. R. R. 
Terry, who was to have adjudicated. Fortunately, Mr. 
W. B. Reynolds, of Belfast, was present, and he kindly 
consented to officiate. The mixed choirs was won by the 
Maygashel National School (ninety-three murks), while 
girls’ choirs, school mixed choirs, and the best sight-singing 
tests for National Schools were (all three) awarded to 
Themes Street, Portadown, which received the maximum 
marks. On the evening of May 6 a concert was given 
by the prize-winners. 





Siico Fes CEOIL. 


Notwithstanding the disturbed condition of Sligo, the 
Annual Feis Ceoil, which opened on April 18, with 
Dr. R. R. Terry as adjudicator, was a great success. The 
entries numbered four hundred and twenty-seven compared 
with four hundred and twenty-five last year. 


BALLYMENA. 


This Festival opened on May 3, and continued for three 
days. The entries numbered four hundred and fourteen, of 
which three hundred were for vocalsolos. Dr. R. R. Terry 


land Mr. Frederic Austin were the adjudicators, with Mrs. 


Downer (Belfast) as official accompanist. Mainly intended 
for school competitions, this association is doing a laudable 


work in spending £200 a year on musical burses. Mureover, 
the travelling expenses and entertainment of the school 


children at the Festival are paid by the association. The 

prizes for mixed-voice choirs and female-voice choirs were 

awarded to the Coleraine team under Mr. F. W. Crofts. 

The Coleraine Shirt and Collar Factory Choir (Rev. J. R. 

— won the Challenge Cup for Mill and Factory 
oirs. 
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PEOPLE’S PALACE—May 17-22. 


We are glad to be able to record that the usual success 
has attended this well-managed Festival. Choral entries 
showed an increase, the standard generally was high, and 
competition keen. In the advanced section, for example, 
Dr. Walford Davies found four choirs so nearly matched 
that he gave up the task of deciding on the winner and 
awarded them all a certificate. Capital work was done in 
the Girls’ Club section. There was a slight falling off in the 
Trio and Quartet Classes, due evidently to the counter- 
attractions of the numerous local dance halls. 

The committee does well to make a great feature of the 
winding-up concert. The competitions are spread over so 
many days (owing to the necessity of holding shortish 
evening sessions) that without some such focussing of the 
work one would get but a poor idea of the ground covered. 
This year the massed choirs flew at high game—nothing less 
than the Gloria section from the B minor Mass. The 
results fully justified the choice. The divisions were clearly 
sung, there was a fine body of tone, and some thrilling 
climaxes were well developed. The whole was carried 
through with a steadiness that one would expect from 
a first-rate choral society, but hardly from a collection 
of small choirs such as this. The soloists were 
Miss Flora Mann (who at short notice took the place of 
Miss Dorothy Silk, indisposed), Mr. Norman Stone, and 
Mr. J. L. Haddon, and about a dozen boys from the Temple 
Church in ensemble. The capable orchestra, partly local 
and partly consisting of students from the Royal College of 
Music, was led by Mr. W. H. Reed. Dr. Walford Davies 
conducted, and to his alertness and inspiring personality the 
major part of the success was due. Mr. Thalben Ball at 
the organ did skilful work, providing delicate wood-wind 
obbligati in the solos, and backing up the choir with 
power that never became mere noise. The bulk of the 
programme was made up of performances by the winning 
choirs, and, in some classes, of the competing choirs 
massed. As usual the most popular feature in this way 
was the singing of the Mothers’ Meetings. Nothing could 
have been more homely or natural than the mothers grouped 
round the pianoforte singing ‘Polly Oliver,’ while Prof. 
Walford Davies played and conducted them. And how 
everybody laughed when, the young couple’s troubles over, 
he began his interlude as usual with the opening strain and 
deftly made it into the beginning of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding 
March’! This informal happy-family feeling is typical of 
the People’s Palace Festival. The starchiest have to unbend. 
This is partly the result of the audience-singing which is now 
becoming a feature. The P.P. has its little collection of 
well-known songs, the words being distributed among the 
audience. For half an hour before the concert proper Prof. 
Walford Davies conducts rehearsals of these songs, the 
audience being led by the massed choirs. The concert 
ended, as usual, with Parry’s ‘Jerusalem,’ a really moving 
bit of community singing. It should be added that the 
certificates were presented by the Duchess of Atholl. 


The first-prize winners in the Choral and Orchestral 
Classes were the following : 

Choral Societies.—Division A (Advanced).—NMillfields 
Institute Choir(Mr. A. Morgan). Division B (Intermediate). 


—First prize not awarded ; certificate to Toynbee Choral 
Class (Mr. T. P. Fielden). 
Society (Mr. Cecil Free). 

Choirs of Selected Voices.—Stepney Orpheus Choir 
(Rev. C. J. Beresford). 


Division C.—Lipton Choral 





Church Choirs (Men and Boys).—St. Mary, Stratford- 
Bow Choir (Mr. W. E. Pepper). Mixed Voices, Division 
A (Advanced).—Approach Road Wesleyan Church Choir 
(Mr. A. Morgan). Division B.—Tower Hamlets Mission 
Choir (Mr. G. Day Winter). 

Ladies’ Choirs. — Division A (Advanced). — Hackney 
Choral Society (Mr. F. E. Creed). Division B.—St. Paul’s, 
Shadwell, Ladies’ Choir (Miss Bray). 

Choirs from Girls’ Clubs.—Division A (Intermediate). 
First Section (Large Choirs).—St. Frideswide’s, Poplar 
(Mr. C. Pearson); Second Section (Small Choirs).— 
St. John-at-Hackney (Mr. =. Creed). Division B 
(Elementary).—East London Tabernacle Girls’ Club (Miss 
E. M. Brooks). 


Choirs from Mothers’ Meetings, Women’s Unions, &c.— 
St. Mary, Stratford-Bow, Mothers’ Meeting (Miss Perret). 


Male-Voice Choirs (Advanced).—Stepney Orpheus Choir 
(Rev. C. J. Beresford). 


Boy Scouts and Lads’ Clubs.—Sixteenth Poplar, St. 
Mary, Stratford-Bow (Mr. V. D. Perrin). 

Sight-Singing. — Division A (Advanced). — Hackney 
Choral Society (Mr. F. H. Creed). Division B (Intermediate). 
—St. James’s, Ratcliff, Choral Society (Mrs. Atherton 
Knowles). Division C (Elementary). — St. James’s, 
Ratcliff, Girls’ Club (Mrs. Atherton Knowles). 


Secondary Schools (Girls).—Central Foundation School 
(Miss Black). Sight-Singing.—Central Foundation School 
(Miss Black). 

Full Orchestras.—Highgate Village Orchestra (Mr. Peter 
Farquharson). 

String Orchestras.—London Diocesan Bandette (Miss 
Hunter). 


BUXTON.—May 25-27. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

The Buxton Musical Festival, resumed after a lapse of 
eight years, lasted three days and attracted some three 
thousand competitors. One of the outstanding features was 
the delightful singing of the village choirs, not only in the 
junior but also in the senior sections ; but there was not the 
attendance there might have been if the formation of choirs 
had been more encouraged in Derbyshire villages in the past. 
What was lacking in numbers, however, was made up 
by the excellence of the material. If the Festival is 
to be progressive, some scheme must be introduced to stir 
up more enthusiasm in the villages. This can best be 
accomplished, as Prof. Granville Bantock observed, by the 
Buxton Corporation and the Derbyshire County Council 
offering cups or shields for competition amongst the school 
children in the villages, where there is plenty of musical 
talent if only it can be properly nursed ond Gvetgeds. On 
the children’s day the classes included choirs from small and 
large village schools, and the subjects ranged from action- 
songs to a school cantata, and also embraced such educational 
features as sight-singing and ear-tests. There was a gocdly 
number of entries in both the open male-voice and mixed- 
voice contests, the principal prize-winners in which were 
Rochdale Male Choir and Sutton-in-Ashfield Harmonic 
Society. The mixed-voice choirs sang Elgar's ‘ Angelus’ 
and Bach’s ‘I wrestle and pray.’ The principal adjudicator 
were Prof. Granville Bantock, Mr. Hamilton Harty, a 
Dr. A. W. Wilson. 
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OF ENGLAND TOURNAMENT. 
NEWCASTLE—May 27-June 3. 

The fourth North of England Musical Tournament was 
well supported by competitors, but not so well by the public. 
The Festival was held three weeks earlier than usual in order 
to avoid the competition of race week, but the attendances 
were still unsatisfactory, although it appears no financial loss 
was suffered. A special appeal has been made for a thousand 
honorary members for next year’s and subsequent tourna- 
ments. The standard of musical performance was much 
appreciated by the adjudicators. 


NORTH 


The principal awards were as follows : 

Female-Voice Choirs (open).—1st, St. Mary’s College 
Choral Society (Miss Kitty Forkin); 2nd, Hebburn 
(Mr. T. E. Simpson). 

Male-Voice Choirs (open).—1st, Cleveland Harmonic 
(Mr. Gavin Kay); 2nd, Prudhoe Gleemen (Mr. Harry 
Harland). Five entries. 

Mixed-Voice Choirs (open).—1st, Cecilian Glee Society, 
Middlesbrough (Mr. Gavin Kay); 2nd, N.E.R. Tem- 
perance Union, Gateshead (Mr. G. Robertson). Four 
entries. 

Church and Chapel Choirs (open).—1st, Rutherford Street 
Spiritualist Church, Newcastle (Mr. J. W. Hall) ; 2nd, 
Birtley P.M. (Mr. F. J. Allison). 

Secondary Schools.—1st prizes won by Benwell (Miss 
Annie Lawton); Rutherford College (Mr. G. W. 
Danskin), Whitley and Monkseaton High School (boys) 
(Mr. W. Morgan Hall). 

Public Elementary Schools.—tst prizes won by Chilling- 
ham Road, Newcastle (Miss Catherine Ord) ; Ryton 
Thorp (Mr. John Weatherly) ; Victoria Jubilee (Miss 
E. Finnie). 

Folk-dances, Singing-games.—1st prizes won by St. 
Lawrence Girls’ Club, Newcastle; Cornforth Lane 
Council School ; Bowburn School, Durham. 

Orchestras.—Full, Seaton Burn House ; String, Newcastle 
String Orchestra ; school, Whitley and Monkseaton. 

Concerted Chamber Music.— Osborne String Quartet 
(junior), Newcastle; Misses Ella Tomlinson, Doris 
Sear, and Olive Tomlinson, Newcastle (pianoforte trio) ; 
Miss Laws, Miss Otto, and Miss Storm, South Shields 
(two violins and pianoforte). 


There were abundant classes for instrumental and vocal 
solos. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


There was a marked increase in the number of younger 
competitors taking part in the annual musical Festival of the 
Portsmouth Welfare Association, which was held at the 
Town Hall, Portsmouth, from May 23 to 27, but the entries 
in the majority of the adult competitions were not quite so 
numerous as they might have been. The adjudicators were 


Mr. Hugh Roberton (choral work), Lieut. B. Walton 
O'Donnell (instrumental), and Mr. Ernest Fowles (piano- 
forte). The principal awards in the choral competitions 


were as follows : 


Male-Voice Choirs.—Tests: ‘ Soldier, rest’ (Somervell) 
and ‘Feasting I watch’ (Elgar). 1st, Portsmouth 
Male-Voice Choir (Mr. F. Lunn) ; 2nd, Orpheus Male- 
Voice Choir (Mr. C. Weedon). 

Mixed-Voice Choirs.—Tests : 
merry-minded’ (Benet) and ‘Dead in the Sierras’ 
(Coleridge-Taylor). 1st, Portsmouth Clef Club 
(Mr. E. T. Plater); 2nd, Stamford Choral Society 
(Mr. A. Harris). 

Female- Voice Choirs.—Tests : ‘ The Shepherd ’ (Walford 
Davies) and *See how the morning smiles’ (John 


‘All creatures now are 


Ireland) Ist, Wimborne Road Girls (Miss M. Apps) ; 
2nd, George Street Girls (Miss E. M. Layton). 

Girls’ Choirs. —Tests: ‘Come, lasses and lads’ and 
‘Fall on me like silent dew’ (Coleridge-Taylor). 1st, 


Nazareth House School (Miss B. Kelley): 2nd, G 
Street Girls. a 





KENT, Matpstone (May 17 and 20).—This, the 
thirteenth Kent Festival, was the most successful of the 
series. There was a great improvement in the choral 
sections, both junior and senior, which comprised seventeen 
classes in all. The successful adult choirs were Maidstone 
Choral Union (Mr. F. Wilson Parish), Lyminge Choir (Miss 
Barbara Watts), Faversham Parish Church (Mr. W. J. 
Keech), Grace Hill Wesleyan, Folkestone (Mr. G. Walton) 
There were eight adjudicators. 


BERKS, Bucks, OXxoN., ABINGDON (May _ 18-20) 
Originally appointed for 1915, the visit of this Festival to 
Abingdon has at last occurred, with signal success. To 
Mrs. Commeline again belongs the credit for the efficient 
organization of a movable meeting. The concerts of 
combined choirs contributed greatly to the utility and to the 
attractiveness of the Festival. The competitions for choral 
societies, female voice choirs, church choirs, school and other 
children’s choirs numbered sixteen in all, and there were five 
for vocal solos, held for the first time since the war. 
Mr. Steuart Wilson was the adjudicator. 


EDINBURGH (May 20-27).—Although only in its third 
year, this Festival has attained a wonderful growth. The 
entries have more than doubled since the first year, and 
three halls are now occupied. The instrumental classes 
have made a striking advance. On the first day sixteen 
classes for school choirs were heard. In the challenge class 
St. George’s School (Miss Hickmott) won the gold medal. 
North Berwick High School (Miss A. M. Stewart) was 
first in a class for continuation schools. In the three 
challenge classes for adult choirs the winner was 
St. Andrew’s Female-Voice Choir (Mr. Marcus Dods), 
the Singer Musical Association (Mr. T. H. Allwood) (male 
voices), and Grangemouth Select Choir (Mr. Thomas Kerr) 
(mixed-voices). Six competitions for chamber music drew 
entries much to the credit of the city and of its Festival. 
There was even a pianoforte and wind quintet. The work of 
adjudicating was done by Prof. Walford Davies, Dr. W.G. 
Whittaker, Mr. Ernest Newman, Mr. Frederick Dawson, 
and Miss E. G. Knocker. 


BrisTtoL (May 22-27).—Sir Ivor Atkins, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Mr. Ernest Fowles, Mr. James Browne, and 
Dr. Hathaway adjudicated. Solo-singing was a prominent 
feature, four classes for sopano bringing in over a hundred 
and eighty entries. School choir classes were not well 
supported. Of five male-voice choirs the three best were 
Welsh and the fourth a Yorkshire choir. The prize went to 
Garndiffaith (Mr. D. T. Evans). String orchestras provided 
some excellent performances, Clifton Orchestra Class 
(Mr. A. H. Morgan) being first. 


Hutt (June 8-10).—In the choral class for mixed-voice 
choirs up to eighty voices, four choirs sang Vaughan 
Williams's ‘Wassail Song’ and Bainton’s ‘ Ballad of 
Semmerwater.’ They were placed in the following order 
by Mr. Dan Price: Alexandra Choralists (Mr. J. W. 
Hudson) ; Needler’s Musical Society (Mr. E. T. Sales) ; 
Manfield Choir, Northampton (Mr. Marshman) ; Hessle 
Parish Church (Mr. P. Chignell). The Manfield Choir was 
first in female-voice singing. Folk-dances made an excellent 
feature in the junior work, excellent teams being sent in by 
a number of schools. Miss Maud Karpeles adjudicated 
in this section. Twenty-two school choirs sang Houston 
Macdonald’s ‘Where go the boats’ and J. C. Forrester’s 
‘Sunset Lullaby.’ The first prize went to Lambert Street 
juniors (Miss D. Read) 


LyTHAM (June 15-17).—Although limited in numbers 
by want of accommodation, this Festival always produces 
good results, the choral singing being usually of the highest 
standard. This time it fell to Blackpool Orpheus (Mr. 
Warburton) to lead the way in mixed-voice and female- 
voice singing, Blackpool Glee and Madrigal being second 
in each case. The best male-voice choir (tenor lead) was 
Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire (Mr. H. Greenwood). More- 
cambe Madrigal (Mr. James Cooper) was the only choir 
with alto lead. Dr. Bairstow and Mr. Julius Harrison 
adjudicated. 
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For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise stated 
No 
614 Absence H. Goetz 2d. 
217 * Do. (a.t.t.8.) J. L. Hatton 2d. 
181 Do. ... ws rAd. 
67 Adieu love, adieu G.A. Macfarren 3d 
312 Adieu, my native shore Pearsall 2 
43 Adieu, sweet Amaryllis 
J. W. G. Hathaway 2d. 
1227 Do. C. Macpherson 3d 
390 Adieu to the “woods 
Ss. G. Egerton 3d. 
658 Advice to lovers ... P. W. Pilcher zd 
913 After the battle arr. T R. : s zé 02d 
674 Ah, my dear Son (Carol, ~~ 
1375 Ah! what is love ...W. ke. Namght 3d. 
515 Ah! woe is me (6 V.) H. Lahee 4d. 
€48 Airley Beacon C. V. Stanford 2d. 
68 Airs of Summer ... J. L. Roeckel 2d 
17 All among the barley E. Stirling 2d. 
971 *All for my true love H.D. Wetton 3d. 
81 Allis not gold that shineth bright 
in snow (5 V.) W. J. Westbrook 3d. 
394 *All is stil! G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
802 All Souls’ Day J. Rheinberger 3d. 
59 All ye woods and trees and bow'rs 
J. L. Hatton 14d 
83 * Do. (5 V.) H. Lahee 14d 
940 Do. on H. W. Wareing 3d 
1037 Allan Water arr. H. E. Button 2d 
478 *Allen-a-Dale . C.H. Lloyd 4d. 
1oz0 * Do on J. B. McEwen 3d 
334 Already snowhasfallen R. Franz 14d. 
113 Alton Locke's Song 
G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
torr *Amaryllis I did woo 
John E. West 2d 
1322 *American National Songs(Three) 14d 
972 Amintor's well-a-day 
John E. West 3d 
1364 An address to the - 
Ww. . Pe arson 3d. 
175 An Autumn song... Pinsuti 3d 
zc Anemigrant's song W.Macfarren 2d 
1074 *AnEmpiresong A.C.Mackenzie 3d 
1053 An end will I bring Schubert 3d 
1387 *An old Song resung 
H.B Gardiner 4d. 
485 And then no more .. R. Raff 2d 
1103 *Angelic hunter, The 
arr. J. Brahms 3d 
1091 Angel's call, The I. I. Viotta 14d 
g60 *Angel's greeting, The J. Brahms 3d 
1167 *Angelus (Tuscany) E. Elgar 4d 
1340 *Anglers, The W. W. Pearson 2d 
30 Angler’s Trysting-tree, The 
C. W. Corfe 3d 
1039 *Annie Laurie arr. H. E. Button 2d 
ro8 Annie Lee J. Barnby 14d 
182 April showers .. J. L. Hatton 14d. 
218 Do (a.T.T.B.) ~ 14d. 
1318 Arethusa, The W. Shield 3d. 
137 Arise, sweet love ... H. Leslie 14d. 
97 Arise, the sunbeams hail F. Berger 3d. 
520 Around the maypole tripping 
J. L. Hatton 14d. 
&s9 *Arranmore Boat Song 
arr. T. R. G. Jozé 4d. 
457 *Arrowandthesong, The W.Hay 3d. 
973 As Amoret with Phillis sat 
John E. West 2d. 
1054 As dewdrops at morn Schubert 3d. 
525 AsI saw fair Clora F. Corder 3d. 
146 As it fell upon a day S. Reay 3d. 
619 As the ripples flow 
E. A. Sydenham 2d. 
1052 As the watcher longs Schubert 3d. 
goo As through the land J. Pullein 2d. 
796 *Astorrentsin summer E. Elgar 2d 
1180 As when the sun renews his 
strength (Madrigal) C. E. Miller 3 
1257 *Ash Grove, The arr. Dunhill 3d. 
i105 At Andernachin Rhineland Abt 3d. 
393 At first the mountain rill 
G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
gkr At , A fair hands J. Elliott 2d 
788 . H.H. Parry 3d. 
335 At costes . R. Franz 14d. 
358 *At the coming ‘of the Sue 
J. L. Hatton 3d. 
195 Auburn - o oe 3d. 
582 *Auld Lang Syne arr. E. Land 14d 
71 Autolycus’' Song C.A. Macirone 14d 
1006 * Do. = C. Lee Williams 3d. 
158 autumn ... W. Macfarren 3d 
274 Do. (1.7.B.B. r 3d. 
353 Do. Mackenzie 14d 
1162 Autumn fields, The & W. Gade 3d. 
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975 
225 
193 
996 
1o16 


1017 
1044 


861 
578 
1334 
689 
841 


1308 
300 


1107 


1002 
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3 Bridal Song H. 


PART-SONGS, 


Autumn is come again (5 V.) 

F. Corder 

Autumn song S. Reay 
do. = od. Rheinberger 

Ave Maria... - J. Ba 
Do. ’ “H. Smart 
"Awake, awake . Bantock 
* Awake, awake, the foare unfold 
1. Leslie 


Awake the starry midnight hour 
Mendelssohn 
*Away to the woodlands 
H. W. Warner 
s feet, like sea aa A 
. Lloyd 
Bacchanalian Song a T -~ B.) 
J. L. Hatton 
Bait, The (Come live with me) 
J. L. Hatton 
T. Wendt 


*Baby’ 


*Ballad, A (8 V.) 
Ballade of Midsummer 


Ballade of Spring 
*Battle of the Baltic, = 
H. Lloyd 
*Battle song, A arr Tr R. G. Jozé 
Do. ond E. A. Sydenham 
*Beacon, The A. Carse 
Beauty, arise K. J. Pye 
Before me careless lying \ Vv.) 
. Lloyd 


*Beleaguered, The A. S "Sullivan 
*Belfry Tower, The J. L. Hatton 
*Belgian National song 

F. Campenhout 
Bells across the snow Ch. Gounod 
*Bells of St. Michael's Tower, The 


. Knyvett (5 V.), arr. R. P. Stewart 


*Ben Bowlegs (humorous) 
W. W. Pearson 
Bendemeer's Stream J. Pointer 
Beside the river A. Jensen 
Better music ne'er was known 
>. H. H. Parry 
* Beware 


J.L 
Do. (a.T.1T.B.) 
*Bird of the Wilderness J. Barnby 
Do. J. L. Hatton 
Birds are singing, The Hans Sitt 
Birthday serenade, A G. 
Birthright, The ... 
*Bishop of Mentz, The 
*Black Monk, The (Welsh 
folk-song) arr. R. Boughton 
*Blow, blow thou winter wind 
G. A. Macfarren 
from the North 
G. Elvey 


Hatton 


Blow, breeze, 


western wind 
Ww. W 
*Blue-bottle’s fate, The 
(humorous) A. H. Ashworth 
Blue-eyed lassie, The F. Brandeis 
*Blwyddyn Bywyd D. Protheroe 
Blythe is the Bird J. L. Hatton 
*Boat Song :. Leslie 
® Do. - om . Prout 
Do. een » _ Bs pe wo 
Boat, The .. - R. Schumann 
Boating Song .. E.G. Monk 
*Boatman’'s Good-night, The 
F. Schira 
*Bonnie Bell A. C. Mackenzie 
*Boy, The aaron 
H. Brewer 
*Break, break on Pe. cold grey 
stones,Osea G. A. Macfarren 
Breathe soft, ye winds J. B. Calkin 
* Do. on W. Paxton 
Leslie 
Bright be thy dreams Oliver King 
*Bright-hair'd morn, The S. Reay 
Bright Moon .. John E. West 
*Bring me a golden pen 
F. H. Cowen 
Broken Flower, The Oliver King 
Brook, The C. G. Reissiger 
*Brownies, The Moellendorff 


Blow, 
Pearson 


3 Busy, curious, thirsty fly (a.t.T.B.) 


J. L. Hatton 
*Butterfly, The J. Blumenthal 
*By a gentle river laid 

John E. West 

*By the waters of Babylon 
P. Cornelius 

By woodland and wayside 
E. Franz 
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3d. 
2d 


3d. 
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AND MADRIGALS. 


* may be 


No 
1272 Call John (humorous) 

arr. W. W. Pearson 
1122 Calm is the lake ... «» F. Abt 
359 Calm night... J. L. Hatton 


380 Calm of the sea, The H. Hiles 


git *Capture of Cremona, The 
. arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
314 Caput apri defero... ..Pearsall 


178 *Caravan, The C. Pinsuti 
1251 *“Cargoes ... H. B. Gardiner 
1273 Carrion Crow, The (humorous) 
W. W. Pearson 
The eos C. Goodall 
C. A. Macirone 


607 Cavalier, 
529 Cavalry song 


635 Cephalus and Procris 
A. W. Batson 
482 Chafer’'s Wedding, A (humorous) 


Lewandowski 


1087 Chapel, The .  C. Kreutzer 
427 *Charge of the Light —_ 4 The 
Hecht 


85 *C noone me asleep (6 V.) "9 Leslie 


906 J. B. McEwen 
847 “Chase, The .  E. German 
757 Cherry ripe A. H. Brewer 
583 Do. , . arr. E. Land 
1255 * Do. - W. G. Ross 
731 Do. (6V.) S Pp. Waddington 
1212 Cheshire cheese, The 

arr. J. C. Bridge 


734 Chi la Gagliarda .. B. Donato 
315 Chieftain to the Highland bound, A 
Pearsall 
O. Prescott 
F. Berger 
The (5 V.) 
J. B. Calkin 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude 
H. Willan 


466 * Do 
94 Childhood's ; melody 
tor Chivalry of Labour, 


1147 *Chorus of Empire 

C. A. E. Harriss 
G. A. Macfarren 
Elgar 


66 *Christmas... 


1199 “Christmas greeting, A E 

314 Christmas song, A ... Pearsall 
967 Do. . : M. A re torius 
%45 Close to my y heart... . Davies 


The 3. sieiiaune 
sweet days 
J. Dowland 


€77 *Clouds, 
523 Come again, 


726 *Come away - E. German 

873 * Do. 7 on H. Parker 
169 Come away, come away, death 

arr. Arne 

36 Do. (5 V.) G. A. Macfarren 

51 * Do. (5 V.) oe 
58 Come celebrate the _~ 
J. L. Hatton 
668 Come, fairies, trip it ... F. lliffe 


my boys (a.T.T.B.) 
J. B. Calkin 


102 Come fill, 


118 *Come follow me A. Zimmermann 
1143 Come forth, the summer's 
murmur hear ... E. Franz 

14 Come, heavy sleep J. Dowland 
745 Come if you dare... . Purcell 


1210 Come, lasses and lads 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
899 Come let me take thee J. Pullein 
317 Come let us be merry Pearsall 


507 *Come live with me W. S. Bennett 
360 Do. .. J. L. Hatton 
193 Do. (The Bait) .. 
497 Come, May, with all thy flowe rs 
J. L. Gregory 
052 Come, O come, dearest, come 
Schubert 
671 Come o'er the burn, Bessie (3 V.) 
1214 Come out across the heather 
A. Jensen 
791 *Come, pretty was, and sing 
. H. H. Parry 
38 Come sleep.. on J. Benedict 
1060 Do om * W. G. Hathaway 
1110 * Do. . H. Walthew 
945 Do. wt G. Wathall 
1007 *Come to me, gentle sleep 
F. H. Cowen 
FoI Do. H. W. Schartau 
713 Come, tuneful friends (humorous) 
.H. Lieyd 
1032 Come with me, fairest 3. Brahms 
615 Comfort . ° H. Goetz 
999 *Comfort in tears... P. Cornelius 


1182 *Comrades’ song of hope, The 
arr. A. Adam 


383 Confidence (8 V.)... R. Schumann 


MADE 


IN ENGLAND. 


had in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
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575. Ditto ... B. Steane 3d, 
212, Be glad, O yerighteous H.Smart 4d. 
989. Be glad then, ye ... A. Hollins 3d. 
143. Be merciful... » H. Purcell 6d, 
259. Ditto ... E. A. Sydenhain 3d. 
597. Be peace « mn € arth.. teee Crotch 3d, 
567. Be Thou exalted .. C. Bayley 3d. 
583. Be ye all of one m ind A.E.Godfrey 3d 
471. Be yetherefore ... A S. Baker 3d. 


440. Before the heavens H. W. Parker 3d. 
651. Behold, alPthe tthG. F. Huntley 4d. 
598 Behoid,G di is great E.W.Naylor 4d. 
865. Behold, God is my qc hn E. West 3d. 


636. Ditto ... Cc. Woods 4d. 
1035. Behold, how good * Battishill 3d. 
349 Ditto ... (Male) Caldicott 3d. 
349.* Ditto ... (s.a.t.B.) Caldicott 3d. 
419 Ditto ... Hamilton Clarke 4d. 
89. Behold, I bring you J. Barnby 3d 
348 Ditto ... J. Maude Crament 4 


296 Ditt . E. V. Hall 2d 
810. Behold, I come quickly Ivor Atkins 2d. 
71%. Behold [have given you C. Harris 3d. 
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$34 Behold, < send « J. V. Roverts 44.) 989. Come and let us ... A. Hollins 





587. Behold My servant J. F. Bridge 3d. 52. Come, and let us 7, J. Goss 
65. Behold now, praise J. B. Calkin 3d. 95. Ditto ... V. Jackson 
631 Ditto ... ons .» F. lliffe 3d. | 805. Come hither, ye fait chful ‘i »fmann 
gr2. Ditto ... «» John E. West 3d. 283. Come, Holy Ghost G. Elvey 
315. Behold, O God _.. F. W. Hird 4d. | 201. Ditto ... «. J. L. Hatton 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 4d 829. Ditto ... Palestrina 
1045. Behold the Heaven A. R. Gaul 3d. | 717. Ditto ... Cc. Lee Williams 
652. Behold the Name... Percy Pitt 4d 881. Come, let us join our r . V. Hall 
502. Be hol i, two bli ~ men J. Stainer 3d. | 2 }3. Come, my soul G Martin 
938. Bethlehem ... wae Ch. Gounod 14d. 314. Comenow, andletu us sH. W. Ww areing 
378. Bless the Lord . M. Kingston 4d, 1. Come unto Him ... ... Gounod 
796. Bless the Lord, Omysoul Hailing 3d. | 946. Ditto . on H. Leslie 
855 Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 3d. | 256. Come unto Me H. R. Couldrey 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 4d. | 635. Ditto ine G. J. Elvey 
374. Ditto . Oliver King 3d. 103. Ditto (Bach) J. Stainer 
693. Blessed are the de ad B. L. Selby 2d. 22 Come with high and holy Blair 
667. Blessed are the pure A.D. Arnott 3d. 1005. Come yc, and let us Macfarren 
390. Blessed are they ... A. W. Batson 3d. | 748. Come, ye children and J. Booth 
616 Ditto ... om .. H. Blair 3d. ] 924. Ditto .. H. J. King 
77. Ditto ... «. W.H. Monk 3d. 334. Come, ye faithful .. E. V. Hall 
112. Ditto ... .. Arthur Page 3d. | 921. Come, yefaithful, raise the strain o 
15. Blessed be the God S.S. Wesley 2d. | rorg.Come, ye Saints ... H.E. Button 
756. Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 3d. | 951. Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer 
570 Ditto .. eve J. F. Bridge Sd. | 931. Come, ye thankful ...B. Steane 
895. Ditto ... eve O. Gibbons 2d. | 914. Comes attimes ... Woodward 
876. Ditto ... ove E. V. Hall 3d. 1008. Ditto ... ron H. Oakeley 
183 Ditto ... eee Heap 6d. | 994. Coronation Offertorium Elgar 
77 Ditto ... ons Markh: am Lee 3d 622. Create in me a clean heart P. J. Fry 
331. Ditto , C. Lee Williams 4d 658. Crown Him the B Luard-Selby 
1006. Blessed be the Name Macfarren 3d. 356. Daughters of Jerusalem H.J. King 
724. Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 4d. 449. Dawns the day . R. H. Legge 














} 

| 

| 

| 
838. Ditto oa .. J. Kent 4d. 213. Day of Anger ameunees Mozart 
400. Blessed City .. A.C. Fisher 4d 682. Day of wrath J. Stainer 
284. Blessed is He F, E. Gladstone 2d. 252. Death and life . Walter Parratt 
262 Ditto ... «» C.H. Lloyd 84d. 968. Death is swallowed u pia Hollins 
29 A.C. Mackenzie 4d. 849. Deliver us, O Lord Gibbons 
206. Ble man Clarke-Whitfeld 3d. | 90. Distracted with care «» Haydn 
64 ae hn Goss 4d 887. Do not I fill heaven ... H. Blair 
769 I : H. W. Wareing 3d 737. Do‘h not wisdom cry D. S. Smith 
1004. Blessed is the soul {s.s.) Macfarren 3d. | 703. Drup down, ye heavens Stainer 
286. Blessed Jesu(Stabat Mater)Dvorak 6d. | 277. Enter not into Judgmen J Clarke 
943. Blessed Lord . §S.S. Wesley 2d. | 362. Eternal source . Brandeis 
5. Blessi ng, glory, wisdom B. Tor 3d. | roo8. Evening and Morning Oakeley 
950. Di , .. A. H. Brewer 3d. 854. Exalt ye the Lord H. Elliot Button 
652. Blow ip the trumpet F. [liffe d, | 764. Except the Lord build Edwards 
7. Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 3d. | 771. Ditto ... Eaton Faning 
961. Born to-day.. J. P. Sweelinck 2d. | 628. Ditto .. H. Gadsby 
118, Bow Thineear ... ... W. Bird 3d. | 470. Eye hath not seen (s.a.) Foster 
939. Bread of Heaven... E. German 3d. 584. Ditto (s.a.T.B.) M. B, Foster 
1024.Break forth into joy W.G. Alcock 3d. | 625. Far be sorrow E. V. Hall 
774. Ditto ... . H.E. Button 3d. | 672. Far from the w rid H. W. Parker 
415. Ditto ... §S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. | 329. Far from their home Woodward 
798. Ditto ... H. A. Matthews 3d. 364. Father, hear the prayer F. x ande is 
92. Ditto ... _ R. Prentice §d,. | 763. Father, now Thy grace W. Coenen 
491. Ditto ... B. Steane 3d. | 46. Father of Heaven W: ih nisley 
323 shtest < -— best. r E. wt Hall “ | 384. Father of Life . a hy — 
340 the Lor Gladstone 3d. | 768. Father of mercies Hall 
98 mu art gone J. Goss 4d. 1065 Ditto ... S. P. Waddington 
279. By Babylon's wave Gounod 2d, | 671 Ditto ... . JohnE West 
197. By theriversof Babylon L. Samson 4d, 10§0,Fear not, O land . E Elgar 
121. By the waters of Babylon Boyce 4d, | 28. Ditto ose John Goss 
ms) «a SG dge-Tayk « 916. Jitto W. Jordan 
Ditto oss — H. a oF $72. Fear t hou not, for 1 am iB oth 
853. Ditto ... .» H.M. Higgs 3d. | 446, Flee from evil . W.J. Clarke 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 4d. | 553. Fora small moment J. Stainer 
116, Call to remembrance x —_ ill 6d. | 254. For — blessed Mendelssohn 
952. Ditto .. - Roberts 3d. 198, For the mountains L. Samson 
680, Calm on the list" ning ear Parker 3d. | 901. For this mortal S. S. Wesley 
841. Cast me not away C. Lee Williams 2d. Forsake me not .. .. J. Goss 
975. Ditto ... ~- S.S. Wesley 3 . From the deep I called Spohr 


7. Giveear,O Lord T. M. Pattison 


497. Christ both died ... E. W. Naylor 3d. 
. Give ear, O Shepherd A. Whiting 


454. Christ is risen .. G. B. J. Aitken 3d, 








2. Glory be to God ... S, S. Wesley 
9779 Glory to God in the E. M. Lee 


983. Christmas Day ... G. von Holst 4d. 
} 445. Cleanse me, Lord G.F. Wrigley 3d. 


368, Ditto ... -» J. M. Crament 3d, . Give ear, O ye heavens Armes 
666 Ditto ... ese W. Jordan 4d, Ditto . W. G. Alcock 
533. Ditto ... «» J. V. Roberts 3d. . Give th anks, O Israel “Or iseley 
814 Ditto ... E. A. Sydenham 3d. . Give the King thy W. G. Alcock 
307. Christ our Passover E. V. Hall 3d. | Ditto ... ~ & H. " Brewer 
783. Christ the Lord is risen again ,, 4d. | 3090. Give the Lord «» C. H. Lloyd 
| 370, Christ the Lordis risen to-day ,, 3d. 343. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 
| 488. Christians, awake... ..J. Barnby 3d. | 933. Gloriousand powerful God Gibbons 
| €48, Ditto ... .. H.M. Higgs 4d. | 1039. Glorious in Heaven Vittoria 
| 
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Hosanna (in E flat) O. Gibbons 
Ditto G. A. Macfarren 
Hosanna tothe Lord W. Jordan 
Ditt Luard-Selby 
Hosanna we sing John E. West 
How beautiful are the feet Handel 
9 How blest are they Tschaikowsky 
21 H xcelle is Thy Cowe 
I H great is the loving We 
7 How ! wilt Thou Oliver Kin 
857 D Jeremiah Clarke 
¢ How love are C. Salamar 
D Spohr 
988 ) J. Brahms 
7 Iam Alpha . Ch. Gounod 
Ditt J. V. Roberts 
¢ Iam He that liveth r. Adams 
+. Iam the Resurrection Croft 
662 Ditto , R. Rogers 
268. Iz ’ J. Rheinberger 
12 I Blow 
28 Ditto Elvey 
494 I came not to cal C. Vincent 
2 I cried unto the Lord Heap 
| declare to you Cruickshank 
rf I desired wisdom J. Stainer 
2 I did call upon the Lord Pattison 
51 I do notask,O Lord ... Rot 
117. Ihave set God Blake 
$2 Ditto Hamilton Clarke 
1 Dit? J. Goldwin 
I have surely buil Boyce 
Ditto r. T. Trimnell 
59 I heard a great ' e G. F. Cobb 
” I heard a voice John Goss 
30 I looked, and behold 
I I love to hear 
I I saw the Lord 
171 Ditt 
114. I was glad 
9 Ditto d 
108 Dit oowH 
Ditt 
Ditto 
$ Ditt C 
7 Ditto 
). I was in the spirit ‘ } 
I will alway give thanks Clarke 
I Iv ause the shower Naylor 
87 I will cry unto God H. J g 
Ditto Steggall 
I will exto! The . C. M. Hudson 
s Ditto John E. West 
vill give thanks J. Barnby 
Ditto E. J. Hopkins 
568 Ditto Mozart 
I will g to I . H. Blair 
( I will ey ra H.W.Warein 
Iw ) ‘ Gauntlett 
I will go ur altar CC. Harris 
$ I joice Cruickshank 
1037 E. C. Bairstow 
) 1 A.C. Edwards 
H. Gadsby 
H. Hiles 
58 ine eyes J. V.Robert 
- D.S. Smith 
reE J. Clar 
1058 Oliver King 
, 1gston 
7 Tt W. H. Bell 
78 J. B. Calkin 
7 John Goss 
¢ F.I 
4 Oliver Aur 
78 E. M. Le 
I Cc. H. Lloyd 
29 A. W. Marcha 
886 Palestrina 
108 J. V. Roberts 
15 J. Shaw 
15 ‘ A. Sullivan 
7 you W. Byrd 
575 Ditt 2 B. Steane 
519. I will open rivers E, Pettman 








I will set Hisdominion H.W. Parker 
I will sing anew song ... Armes 
I will sing of the mercies J. Booth 





Iw sing of Thy power Greene 
I will sing unto the Lord Wareing 

Ditto ; J. V. Roberts 
I will wash my hands Hopkins 


If any man hath not H. W. Davies 
If Christ be not raised Macpherson 
If the Lord had not E. C. Bairstow 
If the Lord Himself W. Child 

Ditto Walmisley 


If we believe that Jesusdied Goss 


Jitto M. Vinden 

If ye love Me B. Steane 
Ditto ..H. W. Wareing 
Ditto , H. J. Wood 

If ye then be risen Ivor Atkins 
Ditto s.a.) M. B. Foster 
Ditto ... : .. Naylor 

In Christ dwelleth John Goss 
In divers tongues Palestrina 


In every placeincense John E.West 
In heavenly love H. Parker 


In my Father's house Crament 
Ditto H. Elliot Button 
In sweet consent E. H,. Thorne 
In thatday (Christmas) Bridge 
Ditto .. ... G. Elvey 
In the beginning C. Macpherson 
Ditto F. Tozer 


In the day shalt ...H. W. Wareing 
In the fear of the Lord J. V. Roberts 


In the hour of my .. Davies 
In the Lord C. Macpherson 
Ditto R. Stewart 
In Thee, O Lord S. C.-Taylor 
Ditto ..B. Tours 
Ditto J. Weldon 


Is it not wheat-harvest T. Adams 
Is it nothing (s.a.) M. B. Foster 

Ditto (4 voices) M. B. Foster 
It came even to pass Ouseley 
It is a good thing J. Barnby 

Ditto T. M. Pattison 
It shall come to pass Garrett 
Jesu, Lord of lifeandglory Elgar 
Jesu, lover of my soul(Male) F. lliffe 
Jesu, meek and lowly Elgar 
Jesu, our Lord Ch. Gounod 
Jesu, Thou joy ... E. H. Davies 


Jesu, Thou sweetness H.J. King 
Jesu, wordof Godincarnate Elgar 
Jesus Christis risen Oliver King 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day Gaul 
Jesuslives!nolongernow Foster 
Jesus of Nazareth G. Byrd 


B. Steane 
Mendelssohn 
Garrett 


Joy in harvest . 
Judge me, O God 
Just Judge of Heaven 


Justorum animz Byrd 
King all glorious J. Barnby 
Ditto (4 voices) J. Barnby 
Kings shall be thy G. C. Martin 
Kings shall see and arise Bridge 
Lead, kindly Light R. Dunstan 
Ditto Cc. L. Naylor 
Ditto D. Pughe-Evans 
Ditto ... . B. Smith 
Ditt J. Stainer 
Let all the world ... W. Jordan 
Let God arise . .. Greene 
Ditto T. T. Trimnell 
Let my complaint Arthur Batten 
Ditto (Male) Thorne 
Let not thine hand J. Stainer 
Let not your heart Eaton Faning 
Ditto " M. B. Foster 
Ditto (8 v.) M. B. Foster 
Let the heavens be glad M. Higgs 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
Let the righteous R. F. Lloyd 
Let the words of my A. D. Culley 


Let Thy merciful ears W. B. Bell 
Let us now fear A. M. Goodhart 














[S. 


Parker 4d 
Armes 8d 
Booth 3d 
sreene 4d 


areing 3d. 
oberts 6d. 


»pkins 3d 


Yavies 4d. 


verson 4d 
irstow 3d 


Steane 2d 
areing 3d 
Wood 3d 
Atkins 4d 
Foster 3d 
Naylor 3d 
1Goss 3d 
‘strina 2d 
j.West 3d 
Parker 3d 
ament 3d 
Button 3d 
‘horne 3d 


Bridge 3d. 
Elvey 4d. 


herson 4d 
Tozer 4d 
areing 3d 
oberts 3d 
Javies 4d 


nerson 4d. 
tewart 6d, 
Taylor 3d. 
Tours 3d. 


Veldon 3d 
Adams 3d 
Foster 3d 
Foster 3d 
useley 4d 
tarnby 6d 
attison 4d 
yarrett 6d 


Elgar 3d. 


F.lliffe 2d 


Elgar 34d. 


founod 2d 
Davies 3d 


J. King 3d. 


Elgar 2d 
r King 4d 


Gaul 4d, 
Foster 3d. 


Byrd 4d 
Steane 3d 
issohn 14d 
zarrett 6d 

Byrd 3d 
3arnby 6d 
3arnby 4d 
Martin 2d 
Bridge 6d 
unstan 3d 
Naylor 4d 
‘Evans 3d 
Smith 3d 
Stainer 4d 
Jordan 4d 
Sreene 6d 
imnell 4d 
Batten 2d 
Thorne 3d 
stainer 3d 
Faning 3d 


Foster 3d. 


Foster 3d 
Higgs 4d 
Stainer 4d 
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THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S. 


Psalms xxiv. 1; Ixv. 9, 10; cvii. 8; ciii. 2. 
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The Lord is my Shepherd (s. 4.1.8.) 
H. Smart 

D. S. Smith 
C. V. Stanford 
Booth 


Ditto 
Ditto 
The Lord is my strength 


Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Ditto J. Goss 
Ditto Bruce Steane 
The Lordisrisen G. M. Garrett 
Ditto B. Luard-Selby 
The Lord is very great Beckwith 
The Lord liveth A. W. Marchant 
The Lord Omnipotent T. Adams 
The Lord our Righteousness Blair 
The Lord preserveth .. Armes 
The Lord shall be J V. Roberts 
The Lord that made J. Turle 
The Lord will comfort Hiles 


J. Stainer 
G. A. A. West 
A. Hollins 
E, Fletcher 


The morning stars 
Ditt 

The Name of the Lord 

The New-born King P 

The night is far spent (s.a.) Foster 
Ditto (s.a.7.B.) Foster 

The Parable of the F. J. Sawyer 

The people that C. F. Bowes 


The promise which was Bairstow 
The radiant morn B. Steane 
The reproaches ... ...J. B. Dykes 
Ditt W. S. Hoyte 
Ditte . Palestrina 


The righteous live ... J. Stainer 
The righteous living Mendelssohn 


The righteous shall flourish C — 
The secret of the Lord Wes 
The souls of the righteous By a 
Ditto ove . Elvey 
Ditto Myles B. Foster 
Ditto . Nares 
Ditto Ww m. Rea 
Ditto H. H. Woodward 
The stars in their silent West 
The Story of the Cross M.B. Foster 
Ditto J. V. Roberts 
Ditto A. Somervell 
Ditto J. Stainer 


The strong foundations F . Brandeis 
The surrender of the... Cornelius 
The Vineyard of the Lord Wareing 
The whole earth... J. V. Roberts 
The wilderness ... ... John Goss 

Ditto S. S. Wesley 
The Word is made T. Adams 
There is a green hill ... Gounod 
There is no condemnation [rons 
There is no sorrow A. E, Godfrey 
There is none like unto Goss 
There is none that can . Atkins 
There shalla star Mendelssohn 
There shall be an heap F. Tozer 

Ditto Cuthbert Harris 
There shall come a star C. Harris 
There shall come forth Mansfield 

Ditto «. F. Tozer 

Ditto F. W. Wadely 
There was a marriage J. Steiner 


‘» 


Loni ON: 





NOVELLO'’S 
OCTAVO EDITION OF ANTHEMS. 


4t4. 
466, 
516. 
817, 
324. 
447. 
871. 
19. 
93. 
966, 


NOVELLO A 





There was war in Cruickshank 
There were shepherds (s.a.) Foster 


Ditto ..E, Pettman 
Ditto E, A. Sydenham 
Ditto ... C, Vincent 
Ditto H. W. Wareing 
Ditto Healey Willan 


Therefore with angels V. Novello 
These are they which came Dykes 


They are atrest... .. E. Elgar 
They that go down T. Attwood 
Ditto H. Clarke 
Ditto we G. Elvey 
They thatsow .. A W. Batson 


.Stainer 
iot Button 


They were lovely 

Thine forever H. El! 
Think, good Jesu .. Mozart 
Think not that they F. Brandeis 
Thisistheday .. S 


C. Cooke 
Ditto G. M. Garrett 
Ditto eee E. V. Hall 
Ditto cee B. Harwood 
Ditto E. H. Lemare 


Ditto A. W. Marchant 

Ditto . J. H. Maunder 
Ditto . R. W. Robson 

Ditto John Sewell 

Ditto B. Steane 

Ditto ° J. Turle 
Thisis the rec onbe of Jc be Gibbons 
Thou arta Priest for S. Wesley 
Thou art gone to the... Williams 
Thou art My Son... T. Adams 
Thou agt worthy F. E. Gladstone 
Thou Judge of quick and dead 
Wesley 

Thou, Lord, art merciful Mozart 
Thou, Lord, in the J. Stainer 


Thou, O God, art praised E.V.Hall 


Ditto J. W. Elliott 
Ditto B. Luard-Selby 
Ditto ««. R. Stewart 
Ditto «. S. Wesley 
Ditto W. Wolstenholme 


Thou shalt keep the feast Cowen 
Thou shalt shew me C. Bowdler 
Thou that sittest between F. Iliffe 
Thou visitest the earth J. Barnby 


Ditto ...J. B, Calkin 
Ditto Callcott 
Ditto coe Elliott 


Thou who art for ever A. Dvorak 
Thou wilt keep him ... P. Armes 


Ditto J. B. Caikin 
Ditto «» Gauntlett 
Ditto S. S. Wesley 
Ditto Cc. L. Williams 


J. H. Roberts 
Luard-Selby 


Through peace 
Through the day... 


Ditto John E. West 
Thus saith the Lord... P. J. Fry 
Ditto . ..Garrett 
Ditto G. C. Martin 
Thy mercy, O Lord ... Garrett 
Ditto E, J. Hopkins 


H. Purcell 


Thy word is a lantern 


ND COMPA 


3d. 
3d. 


3d. 


NY, 





363. To bless Thy chosen F. Brandeis 
980, To the Holy Spirit H. W. Davies 
322. To Thee, O Lord C. L. Williams 
443. Try me, O God (Male) A. D. Culley 
618. Turbarum voces... .. G. Byrd 
275. Turn Thy face .. .. Steggall 
26. Turn ye(Rend your)... Godfrey 
160, Unto Thee have I cried G. Elvey 
601. Unto Thee, O God. dowe B.Steane 
55. UntousaChildisborn F. Adlam 
1003. Untouswasborn(s.s.) Macfarren 
186. Washmethroughly S.S. Wesley 
86. Webeseech Thee John E. West 
76. Wegive Thee thanks Macfarren 
74. Wehaveheard ... ...A. Sullivan 
888. We sent unto thee . A. Hollins 
387. Weshallnothunger A. Mackenzie 
127. Wewill rejoice ... ... Croft 
757. Weary ofearth ... .. E. V. Hall 
610. Weary pilgrims ... F. Leoni 
57. Whatarethese ... ... J. Stainer 
65. Whatsweeter music H. W. Davies 
974. Whate'er the blossom'd ... Haydn 
235. Whatsoeveris born ofGod Oakeley 
606. When Christ was born ... Davies 
538. When Christ, Who J. V. Roberts 
337. When God of old . E. V. Hall 
736. When Israel came out of Wesley 
489. When Jesus was born Cruickshank 
1014. When the Lord turned 
W. G. Alcock 
791. Ditto «. E. Faning 
37 Ditto «. E. Prout 
563. Where Thou reignest Schubert 
69. Wherewithal shall G. Elvey 
26 Ditto H. Hiles 
650. While all things . H. J. King 
889. Ditto Healey Willan 
529. Whileshepherdswatched Barnby 
541. Ditto . Elvey 
gi Ditto .E. V. Hall 
637. While the earth remaineth Gaul 
175 Ditto ese Heap 
640. Ditto Sawyer 
578. Ditto Bruce Steane 
54 Ditto H,. W. Wareing 
463. Ditto Cc. L. Williams 
361. While with ceaseless F. Brandeis 
95. Whoare these ... R. Redhead 
787. Whocanconprehend Thee Mozart 
264. WhoislikeuntoThee A. Sullivan 
836. Who is this? H. Elliot Button 
417 Ditto Fred. Rayner 
115. Whoisthisthatcometh Arnold 
181. Whoso dwelleth... G. C. Martin 
9. Whyassemble the Rheinberger 
299. Why do the heathen Gardner 
23. Why rage fiercely Mendelssohn 
18. Why seek yetheliving Alexander 
468, Ditto (s.a.) M. B. Foster 
18 Ditto » &, ~~ 
$23. Ditto Peel 
45 Why standest Thou M. B. Dae 
61, Wisdom shall praiseherself West 
20, Withangels...  ... J. L. Hopkins 
821, Withdraw not Thou Thy Attwood 
22, Word of Godincarnate Gounod 
785. WorthyistheLamb E. H. Thorne 
572. Yeholy Angels bright Richards 
352. Yeshall goout with joy J. Barnby 
1036. Ditto Oliver Kine 
(To be continued 
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The following Volumes have now been published : 





I. THE YORKSHIRE FEAST SONG. XII. 
ll. THE MASQUE w TIMON OF XiIIa. 
ATHENS. | xav. 
| Ill. DIDO AND ANEAS. | 
IV. ODE ON THE DUKE OF GLOU.| 
CESTER’S BIRTHDAY. 
| V. TWELVE SONATAS OF THREE *! 
: PARTS. XVII. 
| VI. HARPSICHORD AND ORGAN xvIIL 
MUSIC. 
XIX, 
VIl. TEN SONATAS OF FOUR PARTS. 
VIII. ODE FOR ST. CECILIA4’S DAY, 1692. 
XX, 
IX. DIOCLESIAN. 
X. THREE ODES FOR ST. CECILIA’s| **X1 
DAY. 
XI. BIRTHDAY ODES FOR QUEEN 
MARY—Part L. * XXII 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 
SACRED MUSIC— Part I. 
SACRED MUSIC— Part II. 
WELCOME SONGS FOR CHARLES 
II. AND JAMES II1.—Part I. 
DRAMATIC MUSIC—Part I. 
SACRED MUSIC—Parrt III. 
WELCOME SONGS—Parrt II. 


THE INDIAN QUEEN anno THE 
TEMPEST. 


DRAMATIC MUSIC—Part IL. 
DRAMATIC MUSIC—Part III. 


JUST ISSUED. 


DUETS, TRIOS, AND CATCHES. 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwirep. 
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to the delightfully crisp rhythm of its singing, on which 
special stress was laid in the adjudication. The second prize 
went to Jerusalem, Ton. 
ORCHESTRAL BAND COMPETITION. 
(Not under thirty—eight professional players allowed.) 
Nineteen competitors. 
Tests: (a) Rural Suite, ‘ Woodland Pictures’ (C. Percy 
Fletcher). | 
(4) Allegretto trom Symphony No. 7 (Beethoven). 
ist. Aberpennar Orchestra (Mr. W. B. Griffiths). 
2nd. Herbert Ware’s Orchestra (Cardiff). 

All the competitors were heard, and four were selected to 
appear in the Pavilion. The judges thought that the move- 
ment from Beethoven’s seventh Symphony was too intimate 
to he suitable for performance in so large a hall. This wasa 
pity, as the Aberpennar Orchestra won chiefly by reason of 
high marks obtained for its playing of Beethoven 
Only the one movement from Fletcher's Suite was heard, 
which Mr. Ware’s orchestra had played better in the 








I, 1922. 3 
The remaining choirs stood as follows: Marks, 
Burry Port oes one 173 
Ebenezer, Swansea ... 170 
Gwalia, Morriston 169 
Orpheus, Tredegar ... 168 ) 
Maesteg a 163 
Ystalyfera 162 | | 
Merthyr Vale 158 | 
Porthcawl 151 
Pontypool 142 


Mr. E. T. Davies said the competition had been a real 
struggle of giants. The technical difficulties of the two 
pieces were not great, but they tested the intelligence of 
singers severely. There had been magnificent singing, but 
a slight want of picturesqueness in ‘Sea-Fever’ and of 
recklessness in the singing of the dramatic portion of 
Dr. Parry’s work, had been apparent. He said he had 
never heard a closer competition. | 


It was a piquant coincidence that a work by Mr. Jenkins 


— 2 oe oe 








preliminary test—as it did, indeed, on the platform. The | and one by Dr. Parry, whom he has been denouncing, should 
other two orchestras which appeared were Aberdare | be in such close juxtaposition. It was apposite that the 
Philharmonic Society (Mr. A. Philips), and Mid-Rhondda | adjadicator drew attention to the undramatic singing of the) 
Orchestral Society (Mr. T. I. Hughes). The remaining nine | ‘ Hosannahs’ in ‘ Nazareth,’ but it is doubtful whether music] 1 
orchestras came from Briton Ferry, Penydaren, Lianelly,|so essentially undramatic could have been made more 
Aberdare Valley, Porth, Barry, Treharris, Ystrad, and Garw. | thrilling. ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ is an essentially feeble 
The judges were Mr. W. H. Reed, Sir Hugh Allen, and | imitation of Mendelssohn. It was written for the Cardiff 
Mr. E. T. Davies. Eisteddfod of 1899, and had not been heard since. It wasa 
Sir Hugh Allen said he was surprised at the excellence of | pity to disinter it. Apart from its weakness it is not an ideal 
the playing. He had always been told that orchestral | piece for choral competitions, because a great deal depends 
playing was backward in Wales, but that was ‘all humbug.’ | on the soloist. At the same time the excellent singing of the 
On the previous day he had said it was a pity that Wales had | solo items was a great feature of the competition. Tie two] , 
no symphony orchestra of its own; but that day he had| winning choirs owed a great deal to their artists—the| 
learnt that Wales had the material for at least two orchestras | Dowlais singer has a fine voice, the Swansea singer has one} | 
of the highest class and at least one conductor who, with | of exceptional sweetness and beauty. The first-named sang C 
proper opportunities, should develop into a leader of high | however, with more masculine vigour. d 
rank. The competition had not only given him pleasure, pe 
but had made him feel envious. Sir Hugh is not a man who 
speaks at random, and his praise was amply justified. When THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 
we remember the very moderate playing of Welsh (Incorporated 1875.) 
instrumentalists in the last two years, it was a great 5 Ter a 
surprise to hear such excellent music. The conductors of a Sas, yee. 
both orchestras are young, and both have had opportunities Held at the College Buildings, Earlham Hall, Forest Gate, 
for study outside Wales—a fact on which the ultra- | London, E., from July 18 to August 10.) 
nationalists will do well to reflect. | The following third year students gained the Certificate la 
Friday, August 11. of Proficiency in the Art of Teaching : Clark, Charles, ci 
The outstanding feature of the whole week was the Male- Penserbuage 5 aneees. Caste A. Foie; Sam sai 
Voice Choir pronase hich 1 ; uae’ Gane | Frederick W., Glasgow ; Francis, Richard E., Spenny - 
21 petition, which lasted nearly six hours, | moor: Mayhew, Lena M.. Greenock. 
thirteen choirs appearing on the platform. It was felt that ikke ; th 
four choirs were very evenly matched, and the interest was | The following were awarded prizes presented by Messts.| dr 
sustained up to the last moment, as one of the ‘ Big Four’ | J. Carwen & Sons, Ltd. : TI 
was the last to sing. | Art of Teaching.—Francis, Frederick W., Glasgow. we 
CONTRALTO SOLO Voice- Training, Second Stage.—Boggis, Irene M., London.| wi 
Fifty-eight competitors. | Harmony Ear-Training, Second Stage. — Owen,| ho 
Tests : ‘ He hath filled the hungry’ (Magnificat in D, Bach). Edward ]., Bargoed pu 
‘Heb fam, heb gartref’ (Tawe Jones). | Stght-Singing ( Staff) —Owen, Edward J., Bargoed. 
Mrs. Mattie Davis, Three Crosses, was the winner. Twenty-four students attended, viz., London, six; 
Over thirty competitors took part in the preliminary test, | Provinces, seven; Wales, one; Scotland, eight ; Ireland, 
and three ladies sang on the platform. Dr. David Evans | °°? Isle of Man, one. 
said that he did not remember ever hearing so many really} 36, Bloomsbury Square, W. Harrison, 
beautiful voices. The three ladies who appeared all had | London, W.C. 1. M.A., Mus. B. (Oxon.). 
voices which deserved that epithet, especially the winner. Secretary ‘ 
To the writer it seemed that the lady who came next to the —— , 
winner in marks sang with more refined musical under : i 1 
standing of Bach. The second Goit Stock (Bingley) Choral Competition was pla 
MALE-Voice Cuorrs (OPEN) held with great success on July 22. There was a capita anc 
sixty to ¢ . ices entry, and an audience of over a thousand enjoyed some tecl 
(sixty to a hundred voices). ] ae as : . Seek sday| sev 
Thirteen competitors. excellent singing. Goit Stock is a pretty little holiday | 
t 7 > 1 
. ary ae s resort in the West Riding, and its Festival was held in the} tot 
Tests : (a) ‘ Sea-Fever * (( ~ dae Jenkins). », | Open air. Victoria Road Council School won the Elementary 
() *¥ Derin Pur (‘The gentle Dove ’) School prize, and Green Lane Council School, Leeds, took 
— (E. T. Davies). . first prize in the children’s choir contest. In the mixed: 
(6) ‘Jesus of Nazareth * (Joseph Parry). voice class the winners were the Gilstead (Bingley) Wesleyan T 
(Only (a) and (4) were sung.) ; Choir. The Bradford City Police Vocal Union, a fine, well- 
> \@) 6) Marks disciplined lot of voices, was first of the male-voice choirs. 
D ywlais (Mr. Evan Thomas) 88 95 183 Mr. A. T. Akeroyd judged. 
Swansea (Mr. Llew. R. Bowen) So 93 182 ' 
Barclay’s Bank, London (Mr. The Eccles Eisteddfod will be held on March 30 and 31, 
H. W. Pierce) . on 87 181 1923. The secretary is Mr. Ben Harris, 8, The Park, Eccles 
Rhymney (Mr, Abel E. Jones) 54 96 180 | Lancashire. 
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2 THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW—Sepremser 1, 1922. 


Mr. T. Hopkin Evans delivered the adjudication. 
Commenting on the fact that twenty-eight choirs, numbering 
over fifteen-hundred singers had appeared, he said it was 
the most extraordinary competition he had ever heard, and 
the audience agreed. He expressed the hope that they 
would become missionaries of music in Wales, not only with 
their voices but with their fingers and arms, keys and bows, 
for that was at the moment more important. 


Wednesday, August 9. 

During the day several instrumental events were 
decided, for oboe, flute, clarinet, and violoncello solos, 
which were chiefly noticeable for the fact that the number of 
competitors was larger than usual and that all the 
adjudicators commented on the improvement in the level of 
the playing—a fact not unconcerned, perhaps, with the praise 
¢ ven later in the week by Sir Hugh Allen to Welsh players 


VIOLIN SOLO. 
Twenty competitors. 
Test : Concerto in A minor (W. H. Reed). 
F. Bilbe, London. 
Something about the winner has already been said in the 
notes on the Junior Competition. 


TENOR SOLO. 
Sixty-seven competitors. 
a) ‘Celeste Aida’ (‘ Aida’) (Verdi). 
4) *Y Ddeilen’ (‘ The Leaf’) (D. Tawe Jones) 
Mr. Rees Thomas, Troedyrhiw, Merthyr. 

The three competitors chosen for the final test all had 
admirable and well-trained voices, and sang with a good deal 
offervour. They all found the opening passage, with its 
wide sweep, very trying, which is not to be wondered at, as 
Caruso once told the writer that he considered it the most 
difficult passage in operatic literature. One of the 
competitors sang in Italian. 


Tests : 





SOPRANO SOLO. 
Fifty-six competitors. 

Tests: (a) ‘Hymn to the Sun’ (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

(4) ‘ Adgofion’ (‘ Memories’) (Haydn Morris). 
Madame Bessie E. Morris, Treharris. 
The winner obtained ninety marks, and the other two 
ladies who appeared on the platform received eighty-two and 
eighty-one respectively. In his adjudication Mr. Cyril Jenkins 
said that during the competition he had heard an unusual 
number of beautiful voices, yet he felt bound to express regret 
that so many of them showed a deficient appreciation of the 
dramatic significance of the ‘Hymn’ of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
The three ladies who had chosen to appear on the platform 
were, in this respect, ahead of their competitors, and the 
winner was the best of all. One of the two other competitors, 
however, in the writer’s opinion, sang better from the 
purely technical point of view, but with less insight. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (not over fifteen). 
Seventy-two competitors. 

(a) Sarabande in D minor, from French Suite 
(J. S. Bach). 

(4) ‘Chant du Ruisseau’ (‘The Brook’) (E. T. 
Davies). 

Sadie Thomas, Cwm. 

The three competitors who appeared on the platform 
played only the second piece. Competition was very close, 
and all three players showed unusual intelligence, but the 
technical difficulties were not such as to test them 
severely. This was the hundred and fortieth prize awarded 
to the winner. 


Tests : 


CuigeF CuoraAt CoMpPErTITION (open to all comers). 
Not to be under a hundred and fifty voices. 
Six competitors. 


Tests: (a) ‘ The Lord, our Redeemer ’ (‘ St. John’ Passion) 
(Bach), with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 
(6) ‘ Fleur-de-Lys’ (Tf. Hopkin Evans) (un- | 


accompanied). 
(c) ‘Ode to the West Wind’ (Cyril Jenkins), 
with the London Symphony Orchestra. 


XUM 





The result was as follows : 


Marks 
Cwmaman (Mr. Stanley Jones) ove wee 252 
Nottingham Philharmonic (Mr. W. Turner) 248 
Treorchy and District (Mr. Arthur Morgan) 246 
Mountain Ash (Mr. T. W. Millar) wee 245 
Mid-Rhondda (Mr. W. J. Hughes) 236 
Rhondda (Mr. James Davies) ... eee 234 


the 
was 


The success of the local choir, which had won at 
Semi-Naticnal Festival at Mountain Ash in 1921, 
naturally greeted with enormous enthusiasm. 


The first adjudication was delivered by Sir Hugh Allen, 
who said that this Eisteddfod had been making history, and 
disproved the assertion that Wales was unprogressive. He 
pointed to the difference in character between the three 
test-pieces, remarking that the last was ‘as modern as 
to-day’s newspaper.’ He went on: ‘If they listened to 
modern music and still disliked it, they enjoyed old music 
more and more, but if they liked it, they understood the old 
music more and more.’ He then dwelt upon the excellent 
effect which the conducting of an orchestra would have upon 
the Welsh conductors ; and, concluding, remarked that he had 
never seen choirs so well disciplined. They studied the 
music the right way. Their singing came from the heart 
and went to the heart. 

Dr. David Evans, speaking in Welsh, said he was sorry 
that Welsh words had not been used by Welsh composers. 
The principal fault of the Bach singing all through was the 
treatment of the florid passages, which were generally cut up 
into groups of four notes instead of flowing on as they should 


Thursday, August 11. 
LADIES’ CuHorrs (OPEN) (forty to fifty voices). 
Six competitors. 
(2) ‘Most gentle Moon’ 
(unaccompanied). 
(6) ‘ The Cloud’ (Walford Davies). 
(-) * Telyn fy Ngwlad ' (‘ Gwalia’s Harp’) (D. W. 
Lewis). 
Blaenclydach and District (Mr. E 
Garw (Mr. James Garfield). 
Llandilo (Mr. P. R. Daniel). 
Porth (Madame L. Hooper Rees). 
Nottingham Ladies’ Choir (Mr. W. Turner). 
Cwmllynfell (Mr. D. W. Jones). 

There is little doubt that Mr. Turner's Choir from 
Nottingham fully deserved the prize by reason of its artistic 
singing. The last-named choir, Cwmllynfell, which won 
the second prize, seemed slightly superior in respect of vocal 
material. It was pointed out to the writer by an old 
frequenter of Eisteddfodau that the Nottingham choir had 
the great advantage of having had a longer unbroken 
existence than any of the others, and opportunities for 
hearing good music which were denied to Wales. 


Tests : (Julius Harrison) 


Spencer Evans) 


MEZz0-SOPRANOS. 
Twenty-one competitors. 
(a) ‘Spring Waters’ (Rachmaninov). 
(4) ‘Til wait for you at eventide 
Bevan). 

Madame Hall Williams, Pontyates, the winner, obtained 
89 marks, the other two ladies who appeared on the platform 
receiving 85 and 82 respectively. All three had beautifal 
voices, but all three seemed somewhat afraid of letting 
themselves go. 

SECOND OPEN CHORAL COMPETITION 
(seventy to ninety voices). 
Tests: (a) ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd’ (Harry Evans). 


Tests : 


Llewelyn 


(6) ‘When summer’s merry days come in’ 
(E. T. Davies) (unaccompanied). 
(c) ‘In Celia’s face my heaven is’ (Julius 


Harrison) (unaccompanied). 

Romilly United, Barry, was successful. 

There were ten entries. 

This was an excellent competition. The music did not 
demand any great subtlety of interpretation, and all the 
technical difficulties are very easily overcome. The winning 
choir, which consists of men and boys, owed its success chiefly 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 


. i HE National Eisteddfod of Wales took place at The adjudicators (Sir Hugh Allen and Mr. Cyril Jenkins) 

Ammanford in Carmarthenshire from August 7 to 11. | spoke higtly of the general level reached by the competitors, 
In res pect of attendance and profits it almost, 1f not quite | and especially of their unspviled sincerity, and alluded 
+stablishes a record, and there is danger lest it should grow | specially to the playing of little Marion Davies. 


too unwieldy. Most of the afternoon sessions lasted till after SoLo FoR GIRLS (not over sixteen). 
the time the evening concert should have begun, alth ugh, Seventy-eight competitors 
to save time, many of the competitions, and not only the Tests: ‘But the Lord will remember His children’ 


preliminary tests, had to be held in other buildings. The | (Cecj] Williams) and ‘Breuddwyd y Frenhines’ (‘The 
outstanding features of the Eisteddfod—apart from the | Queen's Dream’). 


concerts which were particularly memorable by reason of the The winners were Decima Morgan, Llanbedie, and 
first performance of Bach’s Mass and the performance of | Miriam Bourton, Pontnewydd. 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’—were the excellent singing of male- SoLo ror Boys (not over sixteen) 


voice choirs and the astonishing improvement in the 
orchestras Noteworthy, too, was the modernity of some of 
the test-pieces, and the almost invariable criticisms of the 
adjudicators that Welsh players and singers still lag behind 


Fifty competitors. 
Tests: ‘ The First Violet’ (Mendelssohn). 
‘Nant y Mynydd’ (Vaughan Thomas). 


in the appreciation of the modern spirit. Emrys Morgan, Cwmtwrch, Haydn Harrington, 
Attention should also be drawn to the low leve! revealed Coedpoeth, and Cyril Bevan, Garnant. 
by most of the accompanists, which was particularl; All who appeared on the platform in both competitions 


noticeable when modern music was concerned; and as | showed abundant promise and intelligence, on which latter 
some of the gentlemen who fulfilled this function are well- | the adjudicators laid special stress. 
known teachers, there may be a connection of cause and CHALLENGE SHIELD FoR WeisH FoLK-Sonas. 
effect between the circumstances. 

Below are details of a number of the competitions and 
the results : 


(For children’s choirs of not more than thirty-five voices. 
Given by the Trustees of the late Lieut. Jorwerth Glyndwr 
Vonday, Augus/ 7. | John. ) 

Ten competitors, 


BRASS BAND Competition (Class B). 
Fifteen competitors. | Tests: ‘Mwynen Merch. 


Test : Grand Selection, ‘ Llewelyn’ (Wright & Round). | ‘Ym Mhontypridd ane Nghariadd.’ 
tst. Blaen Gwynfi (Mr. F. Wade). Pontyberem (Mr. Willie Edwards). 


2nd. Avon Valley (Mr. Jenkin Morgan). The level in this competition was high, and the winners 
3rd. Ystalyfera Public (Mr. D. Llewelyn). sing with delightful spirit. 
CHorrs FROM RURAL DIstRICTs. 
(From forty to sixty voices.) 
Six competitors. 


Brass BAND COMPETITION (Class A). 
Eight competitors. 
Test: ‘ Tchaikovsky’ (Wright & Round). 


Ist. Ammanford (Mr. C. Arthur) Test: Anthem, ‘ Dyn aned o wraig’ (D. C. Williams). 
2nd. Gwauncaegurwen (Mr. T. J. Rees). Dendraeth Gem Choir (Mr. Joseph Roberts). 
3rd. 3urry Port (Mr. D. John). AcTION-SONG. 
The adjudicator, Mr. George H. Mercer, said that the For children’s choirs of not more than twenty voices under 
level of the playing was higher than ever before ; in fact, fifteen years of age.) 
that even at Bellevue Gardens, Manchester, he had not Eicht competitors 
heard better interpretations. . \ ahaa i > P 
” — ; es : Test: A Welsh Folk-Song (any song chosen by the choir). 
Tuesday, August 8 stag hildren’s Day). Abertillery Orpheus (Mr. Tom Bundred). 
SOLO ON THE PEDAL HArp (for competitors not over - a i al o teks 7 
deities an thn de oF ene The singing was throughout on a high level. Most of 
_ ay an | the children acted and danced charmingly, and their 
Test : ‘Il Papagallo’ (Parish Alvars). enjoyment of the whole was infectious. Some of the 


The prize was won by Miss Rhianwen James, Swansea. dresses were most tasteful. One small boy who represented 
Miss James is the daughter of one of the best-known artists a cobbler at work caused roars of laughter. 


e P aliew . : 
in th Principality. CHILDREN’s CHorrs (OPEN). 
VIOLIN SOLO (for competitors not over sixteen). (Forty to fifty voices, not over sixteen.) 
Twenty-nine competitors. Thirty competitors. 
Test : Mozart’s Sonata in G, No. 6. Tests : ‘Shepherds’ Dance’ (Edward German). 
The prize-winner, F. Bilbe, London, is a pupil of “Mis y Blodau’ (‘The Month of May’) 
Mr. Pecskai and a scholar of Trinity College, London (S. K. Parry). 
He won this prize as well as the senior prize at Carnarvon ‘ Telyna’ur Wig’ (‘The Forest of Harps’) (David 
last year and the principal prize this year, thus establishing Evans). 


a record. He was also one of the winning Trio later in Marks 
the week. A special prize was given to Marion Davies, Knowl Bank, Huddersfield (Mr. John repaatie 196 
Manselton, probably the youngest and smallest prize-winner Blaenclydach (Mr. Willie Ed vards) 186 
at any Eisteddfod. Four appeared on the platform, Efail Isyf (Mr. M. Rosser) ‘ . « 
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BLACKPOOL 


(FROM A COR 
ELD as usual in the numerous spacious halls of 
H the Winter Gardens, this gathering will for the 
first time occupy an entire week, October 16-21. 
Details of the entries point to rather an _ over- 
whelming task for the management. On the closing 
day between eighty and ninety bodies of choralists 
and instrumentalists pass before the judges. The 
imposition last year of song-cycles as tests in 
place of individual songs, whilst arising from purely 
artistic considerations, was expected to have an 
incidental advantage in reducing the mass of candi- 
dates to more manageable proportions : last year this 
proved to be the case—not so this. A hundred and 
forty sopranos have studied three of Bantock’s settings 
of Browning’s Dramatic Lyrics ; fifty-four tenors have 
entered for Arnold Bax’s ‘Celtic’ cycle (Fiona 
McLeod) ; ninety mezzo-sopranos will sing Michael 
Head’s music to Francis Ledwidge’s ‘ O’er the rim of 
the Moon’ ; Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures’ attracts ninety-two 
contraltos ; forty-three basses have prepared Wolf’s 
‘Michel Angelo’ songs ; and sixty-four baritones sing 
the late George Butterworth’s cycle from Housman’s 
‘Shropshire Lad.’ The dead weight of this concen- | 
trated endeavour is impressive ; nobody could have 
been surprised had works like those of Bax or Wolf 
drawn no more than a dozen candidates. On the 
analogy of past experiences probably a score of 
really well-equipped singers will emerge from these 
various classes. Few persons will envy Madame 
Edith Hands, Madame Gleeson- White, Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Dr. R. R. Terry, and Mr. Steuart 
Wilson their tasks. Abundant justification for steady 
persistence in the operatic classes, despite the apparent 
indifference of competitors in former years, may now 
be found in the response this year in the operatic 
ensemble classes, all chosen from Mozcart’s ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’; five groups appear in the quartet class (in 
costume), and over thirty sets in the various duets. A 
useful attempt to stimulate interest in the wealth of 
song-writing done by the lutenist composers of the 
Elizabethan agehas yielded quite a satisfactory entry for 
an initial effort. Each singer has prepared two of John 
Dowland’s airs, and must play his (or her) own accom- 
paniment, transcribed for pianoforte from the old lute 
tablaturé. Dr. R. R. Terry will doubtless have much 
to say on this subject that will be helpful for future 
study. The folk-dance classes, both adult and juvenile, 
assume rather formidable dimensions ; on October 20 
there is a prospect of dancing from early morn to 





a late hour in the afternoon. At last the juvenile 
choral classes have got back to their pre-war standard. 
Compared with what is found in populous artizan 
centres like Birmingham or Hull, the Blackpool 
entries seem insignificant, but the revival in this 
important branch is most welcome. Mention must 
also be made of the orchestral development ; Julius 
Harrison’s recently-published Prelude Music for | 








MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL. 


pianoforte and strings has attracted five orchestras 
which are allowed the assistance of only one pro- 
fessional player. The pianoforte part is naturally 
formidable, and amateur viola players will find some- 
thing to think about. The chamber music classes and 
those for Church choirs are the only ones which mark 
time or reveal a slight decline. It seems certain that 
Blackpool retains its pre-eminence as being the 
festival of this type which, prescribing a scheme of 
music making the most searching demands upon 
interpretative and creative qualities, at the same time 
attracts such crowds of candidates. The general 
comfort and high efficiency of the organization, not 
mentioning the ridiculous cheapness of the reserved 
seats (315. 6d. for the entire week), all contribute to 
confirm this position. Appended are details of the 
song-cycles and the choral music : 


Candidates, 


Soprano.—Three Dramatic Lyrics (‘My Star,’ 
‘In a Year,’ ‘ Now’), by Robert Browning 
(Bantock) ae ae wen sda w- 140 
Mezzo- Sopr: ano.—Cycle, ‘O’er the rim of the 
Moon,’ Francis Ledwidge (Michael Head) go 
Contralto.—‘ Sea Pictures,’ Cycle, various (Elgar) 92 
Tenor.—‘ The Celtic’ Song-Cycle, Fiona McLeod 
(Arnold Bax) 54 
Baritone. —Six Songs from Housman’ s « Shropshire 
Lad’ (George Butterworth) .. 64 
Bass. —Three Michael Angelo Songs (Hugo Wolf) 43 


The music prescribed in the open choral classes is 
as follows : 
FEMALE VOICES (20-35 singers). 
(a) ‘ The Storm Cloud,’ 4-part (Rimsky- Korsakov). 
(6) *In midst of ocean,’ 6-part (Schumann). 


MALE-Voice Cuorirs (Tenor Lead). 
(30-40 voices. ) 


(a) * Pibroch of Donuil Dhu’ (Bantock) 
(4) *O sweet delight’ (Bantock). 
(c) Fifteenth Century Carol, ‘Now is the time of 


Christymas’ (accompaniment for pianoforte and 


flute) (Bax). 
MALE-VoiIce CuHorrs (Alto Lead). 
(25-36 voices.) 
‘Sigh no more, ladies’ (R. J. S. Stevens). 
‘ Love wakes’ (C. H. H. Parry). 
MIxED-VoIcE CuHorrs, ‘A’ 
*Go, song of mine’ (Op. 57) (Elgar). 
* There is sweet music’ (Op. 53, No. 1) (Elgar). 
‘Of a rose I sing a song’ (accompaniment for harp, ’cello, 
and bass) (Arnold Bax). 


(00 voices). 


MIXED Voice Cuorrs, ‘B’ (limited to those who did not 
win in the 40-60 voices Challenge Shield Class in 1912, 
1913, OF 1920). 

* Three Sleeps’ (J. Gerrard Williams). 
‘The Blue Bird * (C. V. Stanford). 
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THE NORTH LONDON FESTIVAL. 
November 17-25. 


In the first two years of its existence (1920-21) this 
Festival became firmly rooted. It appeals to a large area 
which, since the demise of the Alexandra Palace meetings, 
badly needed a festival of its own, and was in danger of 
becoming chorally sterile for want of it. The musical con- 
dition of the district is reflected in a competition syllabus 
and entry list. Here music of the home flourishes. Teachers 
of the pianoforte and of singing, like the poor, are always 
with us. Soloists have over fifty classes open to them in 
this year’s North London syllabus. Choirs, at first, were 
few in proportion to the enormous population that provided 
them. The choirs—senior and junior all told—and orchestras 
that entered for the first competition numbered forty-nine, 
in seventeen classes. At the second Festival the number 
had increased to seventy-nine. When it passes the hundred 
it will be approaching a just proportion. Possibly that stage 
will be reached this year. 
syllabus there are ninety-one classes. 
‘New features are added. Junior and infants’ schools will 
bring singing-games and nursery rhymes. A vocal duet for 
lady and gentleman and a men’s vocal quartet are new. 
Ladies will have a Shakespearean duologue. ‘'Cellists will 
be in senior and junior divisions. A challenge cup is 
offered for former winning lady vocalists. Mezzos, who are 
numerous, have a division for those of eighteen to twenty 
years of age. The number of performers in string bands 
1s optionally increased.’ 

There are now eight classes for adult choirs. 
chief particulars and tests : 


In the present 


We give the 


OPEN CLASSEs. ; 
Choral Societies, up to sixty voices.—‘ Awake, awake 
(Bantock) and ‘ Tewkesbury Road’ (Sweeting). 
Ladies’ Choirs, up to thirty voices.—‘ Dream Pedlary’ 
(Colin Taylor) and ‘ Birds are singing ’ (Hugh S. Roberton). 
Men’s Choirs, up to twenty-five voices.—‘A Lover’s 
Counsel’ (Cowen). 


Loca CLasses (London N. or N.W.). 

Choral Societies, up to fifty voices.—‘ Pastoral’ (Julius 
Harrison) and ‘ Now is my Chloris fresh as may’ (Frank 
Idle). 

Choral Societies, up to twenty-five voices.—‘To music’ 
(George Dyson) and * When May is in his prime’ (John 
Ireland). 


Ladies’ Choirs, up to thirty voices.—‘ When summer dies ' | 


(.uard-Selby) and * Beauteous morn’ (Edward German). 
Junior CHnorrs. 


Ten classes cover Sunday school choirs, boys’ choirs, girls’ 
choirs, elementary schools, singing-games, nursery rhymes 
for infants, sight-singing, and ear-tests. Larger elementary 
school choirs (for whom sight-singing is compulsory) sing 
(boys) ‘ The Minuet’ (Arthur Richards) and ‘ King Bruce 
and the Spider ’ (Percy Fletcher) ; and (yirls) ‘ The Shepherd’ 
(Walford Davies) and ‘ The Dream-seller ’ (Markham Lee). 

Entries close on October 21. Mr. John Graham, 74, 
Park Hall Road, East Finchley, N.2, is the hon. secretary. 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON. 
February 16, 17, March 12-17. 


The plan of the third South-East London Musical 
Festival differs from last year’s only in one small detail—the 
subdivision of the class for junior violin bands. Otherwise 
the divisions of the syllabus remain as before. 


The Festival has three conspicuous features: (1) It is 
open only to local competitors. (2: There are no solo 
competitions (following the tradition of the People’s Palace 
Festival). The nearest approach is made in chamber music 
and in quartets, trios, and duets for voices. (3) Special 
music is prescribed for combined concert performance. 
Juniors sing Dyson's ‘ Praise,’ Parry’s ‘Jerusalem,’ and an 
old dance tune, ‘The children are singing,’ Mr. Geoffrey 


Shaw conducting. The adult choirs are to prepare Bach’; 
‘Sleepers, wake’ for performance under Dr. Adrian (, 
Boult. 

The adjudicators are Mr. Shaw, Dr. Emily Daymond, 
Mr. Dan Price, and Mr. R. H. Walthew. The hon. 
secretary is Miss Helen Ridley, 34, Emperor’s Gate, S.W.7. 


TORQUAY. 

SOUTHERN CounrTIEs’ SEMI-NATIONAL EISTEDDFOp, 

The third annual Festival was held on September 4-9 at 
Torquay. Exeter had previously been the place of 
meeting, but for lack of adequate support a change 
of venue was decided on. The attendance of the public 
during the week was better than before, but was not 
at any time embarrassing. New features included were 
classes for organ and trombone playing, accompanying at 
sight, ladies’ vocal trio, pianoforte playing ot own selection, 
veterans’ vocal solo, and ladies’ choral singing. Also 
the solo vocal classes were divided into smaller sections. The 
entries, amounting to eleven hundred and sixty, were a 
hundred and thirty more than last year, and nearly eight 
hundred competitors were involved. Entries were received 
from Ireland, Nottingham, Staffordshire, Middlesex, 
Northamptonshire, all parts of Wales, Hertfordshire, 
Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Sussex, Lancashire, 
Kent, Somerset, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, and Devon. 
The syllabus included eighty competitions, and the 





adjudicators were Mr. W. G. Edwards, of Cardiff, Dr. 
Leonard Fowles, Dr. William Prendergast, and Dr. Ferris 
Tozer, of Exeter. The prizes consisted of gold, silver, and 
bronze medals, books, a sixty-eight guinea pianoforte (given 
by Messrs. Paish & Co., and won by Miss Winnie Richards, 
of Neath), a twenty-five guinea violin (given by Mr. William 
Glenister), and money (in the male choir class). The 
greatest number of entries occurred in open classes for 
pianoforte playing and hymn-tune composition. Only 
one competitor succeeded in gaining maximum marks 
during the Festival, this being Miss May Jones for unqualified 
success in vocal sight-reading. Very few choirs entered, 
September being the wrong time of the year for them. The 
standard of the male choir class was high, though only two 
choirs entered. The entries in the violin classes showed an 
increase, and the standard was much higher than formerly, 
but there was only one entry for ’cello playing and none for 
chamber music classes. The level of the tenor solo and 
ladies’ vocal trio classes was low. 

In solo singing the chief prizes were won by Miss 
Margaret Southan and Miss Enid Pascoe (soprano), 
Miss M. Edgcombe (mezzo-soprano), Mrs. Prettyjohns 
and Miss F. Pike (contralto), Mr. R. M. Miners (tenor), 
Mr. F. Baden Powell (baritone), Mr. C. B. Millman (bass), 
Mr. Norman Bolt and Miss May Jones (sight-reading). 

Prizes for instrumental solo playing were won by Mr. R. S. 
Oke (organ), Mr. N. Peace (violin), Mr. R. Oke, Miss W. 
Richards, and Miss K. M. Stone (pianoforte), Mr. Clifford 
Strong (accompanying at sight). 

The chief choral results were as follows : 

Male-Voice Choirs (open class).—Tests: ‘I would I 
were the glow-worm’ (Harold Rhodes) and ‘ Her eyes the 








glow-worm lend thee’ (Bairstow). 1st, Gunnislake and 


, District ; 2nd, Falmouth. 


Female-Voice Choirs (open class).—Tests: ‘The dream 
of home’ (Charles Wood) and ‘Orpheus with his lute’ 
(German). 1st, Orpheus Ladies’ Choir. 

Boys’ Choirs.—1st, St. Mary’s Church Choir Boys. 

Girls’ Choirs.—1st, Stoke Damarel Girls’ Ambulance 
Brigade. 


HALIFAX. 

A new competition Festival has been organized at Haliiax 
under the chairmanship of Mr. T. W. Benson, with Mr. J. E. 
Hoyle (14a, Crossley Street) as secretary. It will be held 
for the first time at Victoria Hall, Halifax, on November 24 
and 25. There are twenty-five classes, which cover solo 
playing and singing (fourteen), vocal quartet, brass quartet 
(an unusual feature), elocution, and choral singing. The 
chief tests are ‘Two Roses’ (Cui) and ‘Go, song of mine’ 
(Elgar) for mixed-voice choirs, ‘ Hymn before action’ and 
* After many a dusty mile’ (Elgar) for male-voice choirs. 


XuUr 
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THE BLACKPOOL 


FESTIVAL—Oct. 16-21. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


A QUITE hopeless task confronts the chronicler | 
of this meeting. Events proceeding simul- | 
taneously in as many as half-a-dozen halls from | 

9g o'clock in the morning to 5 o'clock, and then with | 
a brief break running in the great Pavilion from 6 or 

6.30 until after 10 o'clock give a faint idea of the 

concentration of purpose and endeavour connoted in | 
the words ‘ Blackpool Festival.’ The crowds which 
used to assemble in the latter half of the week are now 
evident in full force on the opening day, and this year | 
the enthusiasm of the audience ‘came to the boil’ | 
very much earlier than in former times, and by the | 
closing days the pressure-gauge certainly stood | 


higher than ever before. Attention, then, may be 
directed to the events of outstanding prominence, and 
had best be recorded in the form of a diary. On the 
first day the most vital item was the competition (the 
first of its sort ever held anywhere, said Dr. R. R. Terry) 
in which the solo writing of the Elizabethans was 
utilised in the endeavour to make our contemporaries 
understand that this stuff, so far from being merely 
antiquarian matter, was in very truth a vital force and 
destined to exercise as energising an influence on 
study and practice as any of the numerous ‘fertilizing 
agencies’ so much talked about nowadays. The 
singers of these very modern ‘Ayres’ of old John 
Dowland played their own accompaniments on a 
grand pianoforte from a score based on the lute 
tablature in use when the music was written, and 
generally played with marked discretion. Rightaway 
one was made acquainted with a feature which became 
increasingly evident during the week—memorised 
work. Some of these girls singing the Tudors were 
Margaret Coopers at the pianoforte. They sang and 
played to us with a simplicity and ease in marked 
contrast to the usual platform manner, and were the 
more to be commended because they had no models 
to follow, only their own innate sense of musical 
feeling serving as a gu'de. We have not heard the 
last of this sort of thing. Publishers are at work, 
and where Blackpool leads other Festivals will follow, 
and our Elizabethans wiil in a few years possess the 
land in a very real sense. The adult folk-dancing had 
an honoured place in the Monday evening pro- 
gramme ; by its very nature it will be preserved from | 
the merely spectacular. As the intricacies of its | 
technique become as familiar to the audience as to | 
the dancers, its popularity with the former will steadily | 
increase ; but in any normally constituted assembly 
the desire must surely arise to participate rather than | 


look on, especially in the country dances, which took 
their rise purely from the social conditions of the life of 
their time and district Here again, as in the Tudor | 
solo work, we felt instinctively that we were standing | 


on the verge of tremendous possibilities—virgin land | 


waiting for development. 


On the second day we were enabled to some extent 
to sample the type of results flowing from our existing 
system of pianoforte and violin teaching. Here is 
surely matter far beyond the provision of an 
incentive for the juvenile heart and mind. Teaching 
methods have, like most other things, grown up in 
this country in more or less haphazard fashion. 
What sense is there in entering for a violin com- 
petition a girl or boy who is not able to tune a 


| fiddle without assistance? It is such wrong-headed 


work which makes us wonder what degree of com- 
petence is behind the teaching. Whilst writing thus, 
one does not lose sight of the fact that many more 
come to learn than to teach, and that only thus do 
competitive Festivals justify an existence ; but more 
judgment will have to be exercised in entering those 
who must be known to be really incompetent. 
Juvenile pianists seemed to me to shape with much 
greater success at some short Bach studies than 
at two short sections from Schumann’s ‘ Waldscenen.’ 
Julius Harrison’s ‘ Pixie Man’ again seemed to snare 
the interest of the kiddies more successfully than 
some simple Mozart extracts. Adult tastes and 
affinities are bad enough to judge, but youngsters’ 
predilections are past finding out, and safety would 
seem to lie only in prescribing a course of Festival 
test-pieces spread over a number of years (could one 
be sure that the youngsters would come forward con- 
sistently during such a period), which would secure 
some really all-round acquaintance with composers 
that matter. 

Other features of this second day were male-voice 
singing in small choirs which would be completely 
out-classed in the great open classes on the closing 
day. These probationary classes are meant to serve 
as feeders for the larger ones, and bodies of men came 
from as far afield as Coventry. This body of railway- 
men (for such proved to be their employment) greatly 
distinguished themselves in two widely-contrasted 
works by Bantock and Elgar. Again memorised 
singing was therule and not the exception. Dr. Terry 
was at great pains to drive home the point that brainy 
interpretation was little good unless the voices could 
respond to such demands. Wittily he remarked that 
a choir which combined all these qualities was the one 
we were all hoping to join some day. 

Orchestral playing at these big northern festivals 
has languished in comparison with choral work. 


| Committees have tried again and again to stimulate 
| this branch, and the solution appears to be in the 
| direction of prescribing works for strings and single 


wind with timpanl. Here Saint-Saéns’s Overture, 
‘La Princesse Jaune,’ was played by five bands of 
thirty-five players, who were allowed the assistance of 
1 couple of professionals. With one exception, a 


distinctly high level was attained and maintained. If 
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this response may be taken as a fair sample, then | 


salvation lies in the direction of encouraging the small 
orchestra rather than the full one. Honours went toa 
local band making an initial appearance under the 
direction of Mr. Percy Dayman. 


The third and fourth days brought a great assembly 
of solo singing aspirants accompanied by still greater 


crowds of hearers. Four song-cycles were heard on 


Wednesday and two more on Thursday, the former | 


day also giving us a series of duets and quintets from 
Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’ These duets varied 
enormously in quality, and made one wonder on what 
principles some had entered. Where women sang 
together the results were often really delightful for even 
blasé ears, but rarely was the man well-mated with 
woman or vice wersd. The quintets were heard on the 
Pavilion stage with scenery, costumes, and appropriate 
lighting, accompanied by pianoforte. Mr. Austin, as 
a widely experienced operatic singer, brought the 
highest qualifications to the task of discrimination, not 
the least being a sympathy bred of a full first-hand 
knowledge of the problems confronting amateurs. 
Mozartian stage deportment must have grace and 
repose. Whatever our Northerners may do in the 
ball-room, these qualities were not conspicuously 
present on Wednesday evening. Stiff acting goes ill 
with the nimble music of Mozart, and more pleasure 
came to the hearer who followed the score rather than 
watched the stage. Yet with these defects the 
measure of accomplishment was much ahead of a 
similar class in 191 3. 


Our correspondent’s description of the solo and 
choral singing, and a list of the chief results, will 
appear in next month’s issue. 


SALTAIRE.—The annual choral competition under the 
auspices of the Co-operative Choral Association took place at 
Saltaire on September 30, this being the first occasion on 
which it has been held in the Airedale district of Yorkshire. 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow awarded the Association Challenge 
Shield to Accrington Church Choir for its singing of ‘ April 
is In my mistress face’ (Morley), and ‘An Evening Scene’ 
and ‘ Go, song of mine’ (Elgar). Of the male-voice choirs, 
that from Barrowford was awarded first place. 


BriGuousk.—The second Competitive Festival held at 
Brighouse occupied three days in the opening week of 
October. There were crowded audiences, and the standard 
reached by the competitors aroused the enthusiasm of the 
adjudicator, Mr. R. H. Wilson, who had a warm word of 
praise for the children’s choirs. Besides solo contests for 
soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, pianoforte, and violin, there 


were classes for choir-boys, elementary school choirs, 
and church choirs. 
MEXBOROUGH.—The Competitive Festival held on 


October 6 and 7 was a success, both artistically and 
financially. In twenty-six classes there were over two 
hundred entries, representing about fifteen hundred com- 


petitors. The test-pieces included works by fourteen British 
composers, which fact drew appreciative comment from 
Dr. J. F. Staton, who was assisted in adjudicating by Mr. 


Maurice Unwin and Madame Edith Hands. There was 
only one entry in the senior violin class, and it is suggested 
that this scarcity may be because young string-players can 
now command such remuneration in cinemas that they do 
not bother to pursue their studies into more advanced 
spheres. The first prize for full orchestra went to Barnburgh 
Main, conducted by Mr. W. Williams, whose Don Valley 
String Band also headed its own class. With his fine choir 
from Dodworth, near Barnsley, Mr. H. Riding once more 
won the shield for male voices. After keen competition with 
the Oxford Road Choir, Mexborough, the premier place in 
the mixed-voice class was secured by the Rawmarsh and 
Parkgate Choral Society, trained by Mr. A. G. Steel. 


MANCHESTER. 


Three important competitive Festivals have followed each 
other on three successive Saturdays here. The second 


annual Manchester Musical Festival, held on September 23, 
showed a distinct advance on the previous one, both 


in attendances and in the number of competitors, who 
totalled over a thousand, arranged in ten classes. Miss 
Dickens (Droylsden) was awarded the chalienge cup 
presented by Trinity College, London, for the most artistic 
individual performance of the day. The choral singing 
reached a fair, rather than a high standard. Dr. Brearleys 
Contest Choir, Blackburn—the sole entrants in the Madrigal 
class—was awarded the Gentlemen's Glee Club’s Cup for 
fine performances of Munday’s ‘Lightly she trippeth' 
and Callcott’s ‘ O snatch me swift.’ This choir also secured 
premier honours in the mixed-voice section, the test-piece 
being Bach’s ‘ Rest here in peace’ (‘ St. John’ Passion) ; 
Todmorden Glee and Madrigal Society being placed second. 
Of the six male-voice choirs which sang C. Jenkins’s * 5ea 
Fever,’ Crossley Motors, Gorton, gained the first position, 
and the Greetland Vocal Union, Halif:x, thesecond. Seven 
church and chapel choirs were also heard in ‘Greater love 
hath no man’ (Ireland) and Wesley’s ‘O Lord my God’ 


(unaccompanied), Hazel Grove Wesleyan, _ last year's 
winners, retaining the Fairfield Challenge Cup The 
judges were Mr. R. W. Baker, Dr. T._ Keighley, 
Mr. W. S. Nesbit, Dr. A. W. Wilson, and Mr. R. H. 


Wilson. 

On September 30 the third annual Manchester and District 
Chair Eisteddfod brought a crowded audience and sii gers 
from all parts to the Free Trade Hall. To stimulate native 
art, the choral pieces were all written by Welshmen. The 
large monetary prizes in the chief choral class for seventy 
voices attracted choirs from the Principality and the 
Potteries. The technical d fficulties of ‘The God of 
Dreams’ (J. Owen Jones), which proved too exacting for 
the Welsh choirs, were overcome with apparent ease by 
their English confréres. In the course of the day prizes were 
won by May Bank (Stoke-on-Trent) ; Manchester Orpheus ; 
St. John’s Wesleyan, Weaste ; and Talk-o'-th’-hill, St«fis 
(junior). Dr. D. Vaughan Thomas, Mr. E. T. Davies, 
| Mr. Ivor Owen, and Mr. H. M. Dawber were the 
adjudicators. 

The Belle Vue Choral Contests attained their majority on 
October 7. Seventeen church and chapel choirs were heard 
in Wesley’s ‘O Lord my God’ (unaccompanied) and ‘ The 
Lord is loving unto every man’ (Garrett). After a keen 
contest Hesketh Lane, Southport, came first ; Bedford 

| Wesleyan, Leigh, second ; and Radcliffe Bridge Wesleyan, 
third. The tests for the mixed-voice choirs of fifty voices 
proved to be melodious rather than crucial—Bantock’s 
setting of the Scotch lullaby, ‘O can ye sew cushions, 
forming a pleasant foil to Benet’s madrigal, ‘ All creatures 
now are merry-minded.’ Seven choirs competed, and 
premier honours—for the third year in succession—fell to 
Stocksbridge Choral Union (Dr. W. M. Robertshaw), 
second place to Atherton Baptist (Mr. George Meadows), 
and third to Ryecroft Vocal Society, Ashtun-under-Lyne 
(Mr. Jack Ramsden). A_ strong quintet of judges was 


provided in Dr. T. Keighley, Mr. W. S. Nesbit, Dr. A. W 

| Wilson, Mr. John Holgate, and Mr. R. W. Baker. 

_— 

DIARY OF COMPETITIONS—1092z2. 

Lonvon SeEMI-NATIONAL Erstepprop (Central Hall, 
Westminster).—November 16. Mr. D. B. Jones, 24, 
Distin Street, Lambeth, S. E.11. 

NortH Lonpon (Northern Polytechnic, [olloway).— 
November 17-25. Mr. John Graham, 74, Park Hall 
Road, East Finchley, N.2. 

HALIFAX.—November 24, 25. Mr. J. E. Hoyle, 14, 


Crossley Street, Halifax. 


CoL_NE.—December 1, 2. Mr. Robert Hartley, 17, Higgin 
Street, Colne. 
HARTLEPOOL.—December 26. Mr. Fred Franks, 65, 


Thornton Street, West Hartlepool. 
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NOVELLO’S PART-SON 


COLLECTION 


For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise stat 

No 

614 Absence H. Goetz 
217° Do. (a.T.1.t J. L. Hatton 
181 Do : - 

67 Adieu love, adieu G. A. Macfarren 
312 Adieu, my native shore Pearsall 
043 Adieu, sweet Amaryllis 

J. W. G. Hathaway 
1227 Do. ‘ C. Macpherson 
390 Adieu to the woods 
S. J. G. Egerton 

658 Advice to lovers ... P. W. Pilcher 
913 After the battle arr. T. R. S Jozeé 
674 Ah, my dear Son (Carol, ) 
1375 Ah! what is love ...W bi emehe 
515 Ah! woe is me (6 V ) H. Lahee 
€48 Airley Beacon C. V. Stanford 
568 Airs of Summer ... J. L. Roeckel 

17 All among the barley E. Stirling 
971 *All for my true love H. D. Wetton 


1400. 


A 


All is not gold that shineth bright 
in snow (5 V.) W. J. Westbrook 
394 “Allis stil! . G. A. Macfarren 
So2z All Souls’ Day J. Rheinberger 
55 All ye woods and trees and bow'rs 
J. L. Hatton 
83 * Do SV H. Lahee 
940 Do. ese H. W. Wareing 
1037 *Allan Water arr. H. E. Button 
478 *Allen-a-Dale C. H. Lloyd 
1020 * Do J. B. McEwen 
334 Already snowhastallen R. Franz 
113 Alton Locke's Song 
G. A. Macfarren 
torr *Amaryliis I did woo 
John E. West 
1322 *American National Songs (Three) 
972 Amintor's well-a-day 
John E. West 
1364 An address to the nightingale 
W. W. Pearson 
175 An Autumn song... C. Pinsuti 
2c Anemigrant'ssong W.Macfarren 
1074 *An Empire song A. C. Mackenzie 
1053 An end will I bring Schubert 
1387 *An old Song resung 
H. B Gardiner 
485 And then no more . R. Raff 
1103 *Angelic hunter, The 
arr. ] Brahms 
1091 Angel's call, The I. I. Viotta 
960 *Angel's greeting, The J. Brahms 
167 *Angelus (Tuscany) E. Elgar 
340 * Anglers, The W. W. Pearson 
Angler's Trysting-tree, The 
C W. Corfe 
1039 *Annie Laurie arr. H. E. Button 
ro8 Annie Lee ... J]. Barnby 
182 April showers J. L. Hatton 
18 Do (a.T.T.B.) ee 
1318 Arethusa, The W. Shield 
37 Arise, sweet love H. Leslie 
97 Arise, the sunbeams hail F. Berger 
Around the maypole tripping 
J. L. Hatton 
&59 *“Arranmore Boat Song 
wT T R. G. Joze 
457 *Arrow andthe song, The W. Hay 
973 As Amoret with Phillis sat 
Jolin E. West 
1054 As dewdrops at morn Schubert 
525 AsI saw fait Clora F. Corder 
146 As it fell upon a day S. Reay 
619 As the ripples flow 
E. A. Sydenham 
1052 As the watcher longs Schubert 
goo As through the land J. Pullein 
796 *As torrents in summer E. Elgar 
180 As when the sun renews his 
strength (Madrigal) C. E. Miller 
1257 *Ash Grove, Th arr. Dunhill 
1105 At Andernach in Rhineland Abt 
»3 At first the mountain rill 
G.A Macfarren 
o&: At her fair hand Elliot 
788 me <o C.H.H. Parry 
35 At parting R. Fran 
358 *At the coming of the Spring 
J. L. Hatton 
195 Auburn : 
582 *Auld Lang Syne arr. E. Land 
71 Autolycus’' Song C. A. Macirone 
to06 *® =Do C. Lee Williams 
168 Autumn... . W. Macfarren 
74 D (T.T.8.B ; 
35 Do . C. Mackenzie 
1162 Autumn fields, The N. W. Gade 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


Or 
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| 
| 1369 


. Knyvett (5 V 


} Boating Song E.G 


7 Brook, 


PART-SONGS, 


Those 


again (5 V.) 

F. Corder 
S. Reay 
Rheinberger 
Raff 
H. Smart 
awake . G. Bantock 
awake, the flow'rs unfold 
H. Leslie 

starry midnight hour 
Mendelssohn 


* Away to the woodlands 
H. 


Autumn is come 


Autumn song 

Do J 
Ave Maria 
. Do 
*Awake, 
* Awake, 


Awake the 


W. Warner 
s feet, like se ee 4 
H. Lloyd 
Bacchanalian Song rm T.T.B.) 
J. L. Hatton 
Come live with me) 
J. L. Hatton 
*Ballad, A (8 V.) ... T. Wendt 
Ballade of Midsuinmer 
7 Ballade of Spring 
*Battle of the Baltic, boy 
H. Lloyd 
arr t R.G. Jozé 
Yo » FE. A. Sydenham 
*Beacon, The A. Carse 
Beauty, arise K. J. Pye 
Before me careless lying (5 V.) 
C. H. Lloyd 
*Beleaguered, The A. S. Sullivan 
*Belfry Tower, The J. L. Hatton 
*Belgian National song 
F. Campenhout 
Bells across the snow Ch. Gounod 
* Bells of St. Michael's Tower, The 
, arr. R. P. Stewart 
(humorous) 

W. W. Pearson 
Bendemeer's Stream J. Pointer 
Beside the river A. Jensen 
Better music ne'er was known 

C. H. H. Parry 
* Beware J. L. Hatton 

Do. (a.tT.T.B.) 

* Bird of the Wilderness J. Bz arnby 

Do J. L. Hatton 
Hans Sitt 
Elvey 
Flgar 


Nn 


*Baby 


Bait, The 


*Battle song, A 








*Ben Bowlegs 


Birds are singing, The 
Birthday serenade, A G 
Birthright, The E. 
"Bishop of Mentz, The Pearsa 
*Black Monts, The (Welsh 
folk-song) arr. R. Bo ton 

*Blow, blow thou winter wind 

G. A. Macfarren 
from the North 


Blow, breeze, 


Blow, western wind 
Blue-bottle’s fate, T 
(humorous) A. H 
Blue-eyed lassie, The F. Brandeis 
*Blwyddyn Bywyd D. Protherose 
Blythe is the Bird 1.1 lato n 
Bo at Son H. Les 
Do E. Prout 
Do F. Schubert 
R. Schumann 
Monk 


Ashworth 


Boatman's Good-night, 
*Bonnie Bell A. C. Mackenzie 
*Boy, The (humorous) 

A. H. Brewer 
*Break, break on thy col 1 gre y 

stones,Osea G. A. Ma 
Bre —~ soft, ye winds J.B c ‘ 

De W. Paxton 

Bridal Sena H. Les! 
Bright be thy dreams Oliver 
*Bright-hair'd morn, The 
Bright Moon Tohr 
*Bring me a golden pen 

F. H. ¢ 
Broken Flower, The Oliver King 
The C. G. Reissiger 

*Brownies, The Moellendorfi 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly (a.1.T.B.) 
J. L. Hatton 

*Butterfly, The J. Blumenthal 

*By a gentle river laid 


John E. West 


2 *By the waters of Babylon 


P. Cornelius 
By woodland and wayside 
E. Franz 
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AND 


may be 


1122 
359 
380 

gil 


314 
178 
125! 
1273 
607 
529 
635 


482 


1052 
615 
999 

1rd2 


* 383 Confidence (8 V.) 


5 Chloe, 


2 Come fill, 


} Come 


7 Come, 


> Come, 


November 1, 


MADRIGALS. 


had in Sol-fa Notation 


Tonic 


Call John (humor« us) 
arr . W. Pearson 
Calm is the lake ... F. Abt 
Calm night. Hatton 
Calm of the sea, The - Hiles 
*Capture of Cremona, The 
arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
Caput apri defero ..Pearsall 
*Caravan, The C. Pinsuti 
*Cargoes B. Gardiner 
Carrion Crow, The themorous} 
W. Pearson 
Cavalier, The C. Goodall 
Cavalry song C. A. Macirone 
Cephalus and Procris 
A. W. Batson 
#, A (humorous) 
Lewandowski 
The C. Kreutzer 
of the L ight Brigade. The 
Hecht 
*Charm measleep (6 V.) H. Leslie 
Do J. B. McEwen 
*Chase, The - . German 
Cherry ripe A . Bre Wer 
Do ur and 
W.G. Ro ss 
Waddington 


Chafer's Weddin 


Chapel, 
*Charge 





(6 Vv) 


Cheshire cheese, 


S. P 
The 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
Chi la Gagliarda ... B. Donato 
Chieftain to the Highland bound, A 
Pearsall 
>. O. Prescott 
Childhood's melody F. Berger 
Chivalry of Labour, The (5 V.) 
J. B. Calkin 
that dear bewitching prude 
H. Willan 
Chorus of Empire 
( E. Harriss 
A. Macfarren 
Elgar 
Pearsall 
Pretorius 


*Christmas G 
*Christmas greeting, A E. 
Christmas song, A 
Do M. 
se to my heart. W. Davies 
The J. Rheinberger 
sweet days 
1. Dowland 

German 

Parker 
death 
arr. Arne 
Macfarren 


Clo 
*Clouds, 
Come again, 


“Come away E 
* Do H 


Come away, come away, 


Do 5V.G.A 
Do (5 V.) 
Come celebrate the May 
J. 1 
fairies, trip it F. 
my boys (a.17.T.B.) 
J. B. Calkin 
A. Zimmermann 
the summer's 
Franz 
Dowland 


Purcell 


Hatton 
lliffe 


Come, 


‘Come follow me 
forth, 
inurmur hear 
Come, heavy sleep J 
Come if you dare 
Come, lasses and lads 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
Come let me take thee J. Pullein 
Come let us be merry Pearsall 
*Come live with me W. S. Bennett 
Do J. L. Hatton 
Do. (The Bait) 
May, with all thy flowers 
Gregory 
. dearest, come 
Schube rt 
Come o'er the burn, Bessie (3 \ 
Come out across the heather 
A. Jensen 
pretty wag, and sing 
C. H. H. Parry 
J]. Benedict 
Hathaway 


O come 


*Comie 


Do 1.W.G 

D R. H. Walthew 

De \. G. Wathall 
Come to me, gentle sleep 

H. Cowen 

H. W. Schartau 


Do 
tune ful itente (humerous) 


Come 
Lloyd 


Come with me, aon 1. Brahms 
Comfort H. Goetz 
*Comfort in ‘tears... P. Cornelius 
*Comrades’ song of hope, The 

arr. A. Adam 
R. Schumann 
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I A.T.1 ise 
Good wishes J]. L. Hattor 
*Goslings, The (humorous) 
|. F. Bridge 
*Great God of Love (8 
Pearsall 
Green leave B. Taylor 
Had I a cave H. Willan 
*Hag, The (The Hag is a-stride) 
B. Luard-Selby 
Hail, hail to the swallow 
A. M. Goodhart 
Hail, sweet peace J. B. Lott 
* Hail to the Chief H. Leslie 
Do E. Prout 
De F. Schubert 
Happiest land, The (a.7.T.8.) 
|. L. Hatton 
Hard by afountain H. Waelrant 
Hardy Norseman's house f 
yore, The Pearsal 
ark, how the birds (6 V.) H. Lahee 
Do H. W. Wareing 
Hark, jolly shepherds 
J. W. G. Hathaway 
Hark, the convent bell 
ing J 
Hark, the lark 
- —_ G.A 
*Hark,the Vesper hymr F 
arr. J. Stevenson 
Harvest feast, The 4. R. Gaul 
Harvest rose, The 
arr. T. R. G. J 
Harve ng W. Mactfarre 
Haste thee, nymph F. Adla 
*Haven, The }. Barnby 
Haymaker's song R. P. Stewart 
*He i re on the movwntain 
G. A. Macfarren 
He left the upland law: 
( 
*He that hath a pleasan 
T 
Hear, sweet spirit 
* Heart of the night, Th 
Heath rose, The R 
Hemlock e, 1 | 
D A TLE 
Do C. Wood 
"Hen wiad fy nhadau 
arr. J. James 
Hence, all y vain delights 
W. Macfarren 
Hence, loathéd melancholy (5 
H. Lahec 
Her ye the glow-worm lend 
thee J. Goss 
Her true ve F. Schubert 
Here's a alth unto His Majesty 
Melody by J. Saville 
arr. S. G. Ould 
* Heroe The H. Cowen 
"Her rest, The P. Cornelius 
Hie uy hieland V. Caillard 
H Heaven'sdomain F. Curti 
Highla uddie, The H.E.Button 
Highland lassie, The Schumann 
Highland war song (T.1.8.8.) 
W. Macfarren 
*His Majesty the King F.H.Cowen 
Holiday in Arcadia A. Thomson 


Home fairy, The (1.1.8.8, 
P. Winte 
Home of my heart C. H. H. Parry 
Home, sweet home arr. E. Land 
*Home that I love F. Abt 
Home they brought her warrior 
dead , J. Barnby 
*Homeland, The A. S. Sullivan 
*Homeward H. Leslie 
Hope C. H. Lloyd 
Do ]. Rheinberger 
D E. Sachs 
Hope and faith Weber 
*Hope of my heaft(5V.) J. Ward 
* How bright the May Pearsall 
How can a bird help singing Abt 
How dear to me the hour 
arr. A. A. Needham 
* How eloque john E. West 
H I love the festive boy 
A. C. Mackenzie 
How soft the shades of evening 
creep H. Smart 
H weet is mer morning 
H. Smart 
I-21 





OF 











PART-SONGS, 


Th 


How sweet the answer Oliver King 
Do C. H. H. Parry 
Do A. S. Sullivan 


»nlight sleeps 
D. E. Evans 
Do Eaton Faning 
Do H. Leslie 
weet thy modest light 

4. S. Burrows 


*How sweet the mo 
(8 \ 


How 


How sweet to wander Schubert 
Hunt is up, The J. L. Hatton 
*Hunter, The = J. Brahms 
Hunter went a-riding, A 

arr. J. Brahms 
Hunter's farewell, The 


Mendelssohn 


Hunters, The W. W. Pearson 
Hunting chorus E. Louis 
*Hunting song J. Benedict 
Do E. Duncan 
Do R. H. Legge 
Do W. Macfarren 
De H. Smart 
Do W. W. Starmer 
Do J. G. Williams 
*Huntsman, rest S. Reay 
Huntsmen's Chorus ebet 


Hurrah for England J. F. Bridge 
Hush-a-bye, baby C. E. Horsley 
Do. J. B. Lott 
*Hushed in death.. H. Hiles 

*Hymn before action 
H. W. Davies 


148 *Hvymn of the homeland, A 
A. S. Sullivan 
1047 Hymn oftrust A. Zimmermann 
515 Hymn to Aurora H. Smart 
244 Hymn to Cynthia 8 
473 Do B. Tours 
763 *Hymn to music D. Buck 
956 Hymn to the Eternal Schubert 
446 Hymn to the moon J]. Booth 
986 I call and I call (5 V.) C. Wood 
*I can but love thee (6 V.) 
P. Cornelius 
99 I love my love G. B. Allen 
916 *I loved a la W. H. Bell 
227 Do A.T Tt J] L. Hatton 
191 I loved her 
; Do (A.T.T.B.) 
198 I met her in the quiet lane . 
739 I prithee send me back my heart 
1. V. Roberts 
7 Do H. Smart 
; I saw lovely Phillis Pearsall 
87 1 saw the moonrise clear H. Hiles 
1325 I sing the birth (Carol) 
C. H. H. Parry 
686 I think on thee in the night 
E. Fédarb 
41 If doughty deeds C. Lee Williams 
ro If I had but two little wings 
J. F. Barnett 
627 If I love, will you doom me to die 
W. Jackson and F. Corder 
527 If love be dead (5 V.) C. Wood 
982 If love his arrows H. W. Wareing 
199 If thou art sleeping, mai’en 
J. L. Hatton 
» It to my lady fair J. Pointer 
52 I'm in no hurry Schubert 
1131 Inaharbourgrene C.H_ H. Parry 
troso *In absence D. Buck 
16 In all thy need 1. Dowland 
462 *In April time C. Pinsuti 
48 *In Autumn F. Hensel 
296 *In Dulci Jubilo Pearsall 
966 *In praise of Mary J. Brahms 
1245 *In praise of Neptune E. ‘,erman 
944 *In praise of Song C. H.H. Parry 
551 In Spring-time °. Abt 
tozt In the garden C. Lee Williams 
1142 Inthelazy Summernoon E. Franz 
488 In the moonlight J. Raft 
1168 In the North land C. Forrester 
5 *In the silent West (8 V.) 
G. Bantock 
88 In the woods S. Egerton 
§02 *In this hour of softened splendour 


y in 


C. Pinsuti 


onstants, The Schumann 
"Indian maid, The J. L. Hatton 
Integer Vit#(1.1T.8.8.) F. Flemming 
Inyitation to mirth F. Adlam 
Invocation to sleep J]. Benedict 
Irene (Madrigal) C. E. Miller 
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*Irish Reel, The arr. T. R. G. J 
"Irish wedding song 

arr. B. J. Rogers 
Iron Horse, The W. W. Pearson 
*Ironfounders, The = 
Is it to odours sweet that I sing 


R. Millet 

» Is not that my fancy’s Queen 
C. H. Lloyd 
It is the hour C. H. Fogg 
* Do H. Leslie 


It was a lass H. MacCunn 
*It was a lover and his lass 
J. Barnby 


D , ...J. Booth 
D ; .. A. H. Brewer 
Do , G. A. Macfarren 
Do C. Wood 


It was the charming month of May 
W. McNaught 


2 It was upon a springtide day (5 V.) 


Pearsall 
17 Italian National Air Arranged 
91 *Italian Salad (homorous) 
R. Gerée 
54 Jack and Jill C. E. Hor: dey 
1360 *Jack Frost 4. R. Gaul 
19¢ * Do one I]. L. Hattor 
230 Do. (a.1.1.B.) - 
856 *Jack Horner T. Distin 
554 Do. ‘ C. E. Horsey 
1351 Jager Chorus W. W. Pears 
66 Jean Oliver King 
} “Jerusalem P. Cornelius 
11 Joan to the Maypole 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
19 Jolly Cricket Ball, The E. G. Monk 
$53 Joy in Spring ‘ ]. Raff 
79 *Joy of the hunter, The Weber 
53 *Joy to the Victors A. Sullivan 
46 Joys of Spring, The H. Smart 
21 June F. H. Cowen 
24 Do. (s.s.c.) F. Dun 
26 “Justice (8 V J. W.G. Hathaway 
77 *Kathleen Mavourneen 
N. Crouch 
44 *Keel Row, The arr. T. F. Dunhill 
63 Keep time, keep time |. L. Hatton 
S83 Kind words H. Leslie 
208 Kindred hearts C. Lee Williams 
1192 King of Thule, The R. Schumann 
1333 King, The (A Toast) A. H. Brewer 
16 King there was in Thule 
Pearsall 
King Winter S. Egerton 
King Witlaf's drinking horn 
(a.T.T.B.) .. J. L. Hatton 
158 °Kings and Queens C. Pinsuti 
70 *Kitty of Coleraine (Irish air) 
arr. C. H. Lloyd 
649 *Knight's tomb, The 
V. Stanford 
1096 Know ye the land .. Spohr 
918 Lacking my love John E. West 
46 * Lady, rise, sweet morn's awaking 
Smart 
636 *Ladye fair, thou hast my life 
1367 Lake, The W. W. Pearson 
1209 Lament, A .. arr. H. E. Button 
Sgo Do arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
716 Do R. H. Legue 
1031 D lohn E. West 
8 Land ho H. Leslie 
i118 Land of beauty Mendelssohn 
1232 *Land of my fathers arr. J. James 
55 Land of wonders. The H. Smart 
369 Lark, The J. L. Hatton 
1 *Lass of Richmond Hill, The 
arr. J. Hook 
24 Last load, The H. Clarke 
sog Last prayer, The J. Rheinberger 
310 Laugh not, youth, at age Pearsall 
839 *Laughing waves, The 
R. Somerville 
20 *Lay a garland (8 V.) Pearsall 
1231 *Lee shore, The 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
1166 *Leprehaun, The (Irish Air) 
G. Bantock 
Sit Let Erin remember L. Dix 
g2 Let me the canakin clink 
J. B. MacEwen 
694 Let me wander L. Spohr 
root Let the bells ring 
W. G. Hathaway 
815 Let the hills resound B. Righards 
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THE BLACKPOOL FESTIVAL —Oct. 16-21. 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


(Continued from November number, Competition i 


SOLO 


THE 

"THE Elgar Sea Pictures call for little comment save that 
at least half-a-dozen fine, rich-voiced, genuine contralto 
voices emerged; but not more than a couple of these 
possessed any high degree of temperament. The mezzo- 
sopranos had in some ways a comparatively simple task ; the 
range of emotion demanded in Michael Head’s music was 
more restricted, but it was of a somewhat elusive character. 
Corporal Francis Ledwidge’s verse was written in Serbia 
and Egypt during the War, and there is a veiled note of 
auguish both in verse and music. Here the voice that 
gained success was one that in its vast proportions and 
lelicate poise of style was quite ideal. Its possessor is 
Miss Lilas Chew, who works as a weaver in a Preston 
manufacturing concern. The baritone class worked on 
George Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad songs. I chanced to 
hear two men from the Shropshire-Staffordshire border sing 
these, and could not help the reflection that although their 
musical sophistication was not of a high order the tang 
and bite of the verse came more convincingly from their 
lips. A Cheshire man of obviously superior education came 
very close in the final, but the award went to a Blackpool 
hairdresser who got inside the skin of the narrator both in 
the ‘ Lads in their hundreds’ and * Is my team ploughing ?’ 
Mr. Plunket Greene here gave a masterly adjudication, and 
probably the audience benefited most from his exposition 
of solo voice sesthetics. The tenors, like the basses in 
Wolf, had the most formidable musical tasks to grapple 
with in Arnold Bax’s Ce/tic Cycle. Not many amateurs can 
play them exceptin a sketchy fashion, and probably most 
candidates heard them really played for the first time 
luring the competition by the official accompanist, Mr. 
Arnold Pirry, of Manchester. Mr. Plunket Greene also 
had charge of this class, and could not come to a conclusion 
without a retrial of six or seven men whose marks ran well 
into the eighties. One man, after singing, had returned to 
his work some miles away, and an eager but dismayed wife 
raced off in a taxi to St. Anne’s to bring him back for his 
second hearing. Such moments serve to show the fine spirit 
of fellow-singers and audience; no murmuring, just 
patient wailing for his return, and no bustling him on to 
the platform until he was quite collected. The choice of 
this Cycle had been fiercely attacked, I gathered, both in the 
local and in part of the Manchester Press. The adjudicator 
may not have known this, but his remarks on the wisdom of 
the choice were the clearest vindication of the 
Committee’s work. Again, the victor was a mill operative, 
trom the neighbourhood of Dewsbury, in Yorkshire. No 
idjudicator could discharge the difficult task of reviewing the 
work of these six winners after hearing each cycle in turn 
(as was the case in the * Rose Bowl’ competition on 
Thursday evening) with finer insight than Mr. Frederic 
Austin. No discrimination was possible except 
the lines of general artistic qualifications as revealed 
in the approach made by the several candidates to his 
or her task of interpretation. 
power called for varied considerably. All possessed 
good voices. For the rest, trust relied on the trained 
instinct which cou!d spot various points which definitely 
revealed the singer’s all-round capacity, and not solely 
the musical ones. With many it was a conflict between the 
dictates of heart and brain. The contralto swept the vast 
audience off its feet in a torrential outpouring of emotion ; 
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SINGING 
the baritone brought still higher powers of vivid portrayal to 
bear on the Shropshire Lad, andthe mezzo-soprano’s singing 
was ten minutes of sheer loveliness. The virtuosity of singing 
by the tenor candidate in the Bax cycle held the crowd as 
in a vice; it gasped at the wonder of the accompaniment 
and at the easy, confident bearing of the man who could, so 
to speak, take such things in his stride. And there was 
Mr. Austin up in the box, coming fresh and untrammelled 
The cheering 
dies and a pin-dropping silence falls on the assembly as he 
walks on to the stage and begins his searching analysis, not in 
any Beckmesserish mood, but as a man who has ‘ been there,’ 
knowing his work to the last note and making all feel the 
his calm, deliberate judgment. Consternation 
reigned momentarily as the contralto was passed over, only 
to be succeeded by a franker and more comprehending 
appreciation of how the tenor had impressed his powers 
upon a trainedand acute intelligence. The dawning of this 
appreciation, as its rays spread over the audience, was a 
thing to be seen before it could be believed. In the end all 
knew how Ernest Akroyd had won and why, and they rose 
as one man in acknowledgment of the essential justice of the 
award, The baritone was placed second and the mezzo- 
soprano third. 
THE CHORAL SINGING 

Any visitor to Blackpool on the great choral day, without 
any previous experience of such an event, would have pro- 
nounced the task of handling nearly ninety bodies of singers 
and players (numbering about four thousand individuals) 
as quite impossible. It was stated that officials from eight 
English Festivals were present inspecting the machinery, so 
to speak, which ran so smoothly all day, with a view to 
adapting it to their own requirements. But the marvels of 
administration are merely the bones of this festival body : 
What of its soul and spirit; if its pulse beats so strongly, is 
its inspiration equally strong? The day’s music was 
infinitely varied, and in every section a wonderfully high 
standard was attained and maintained. I am disposed to 
think that male-voice singing throughout the North is 
stronger than in pre-war days ; the process of recovery has 
undoubtedly been generally slower in mixed-voice work. 
The tasks set for the mixed-voice choirs and conductors had 
this year a rather unusual element. They met and studied 
for the first time a new idiom in the work of Arnold Bax, 
and clearly some of them had not assimilated the strange 
tongue ; they could only speak in broken Bax, much as they 
might in broken French or German, Further, the con- 
ductors, born choir-trainers as we know them to be, did 
not handle the unusual accompaniment of harp, violoncello, 
and bass with equal confidence. Three experienced 
Hallé Orchestra men were provided by the Festival 
executive in Messrs. C. Collier, Walter Hatton, and Stott— 
so full tone and musicianly certainty were assured, although 
no previous rehearsal was possible. The first two choirs 
to deal with Of a Rose J sing, had no real grip of their task, 
and the accompaniment was left pretty much to itself. 
Thus was exposed the weak side of some of these small 
choirs: they have grown up on a caffel/a stuff; rarely, 
if ever, do they have the chance to sing in association with 
any form of orchestral accompaniment, much less such an 
unusual one as is used by Bax. In rehearsal attention 
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probably had to be concentrated on a study of Bax’s choral 
idiom, and the general musicianship was not sufficiently 
strong to fuse the choral and instrumental elements into one 
bold, convincing musical structure. Modern composers 
may not confine their attention to un 1ccompanied singing 
when such wonderfully emotional power can be attained so 
easily as was the case here, and conductors of choirs in the 
future will probably have to face more rather than less of 
such problems, and inevitably this will entail closer study 
of the interdependence of voice and accompaniment. Such 
thoughts as are here expressed were abundantly confirmed 
by the performances of the remaining choirs in this class. 
They had not gone ascore of bars before it was felt that these 


conductors were masters of the situation: players, as 
well as singers, got a firm lead; niceties of expression, 
letails of ornament as well as the bolder outline and 
sweep of melody, were achieved. The audience was 
as responsive as the choir and players; there’s never 
any mistaking that pin-dropping silence that seizes 
a gathering like this when the real thing comes along. As 


on Thursday night with the solos, so now; Bax got home 
to the heart of the people. 

The male-voice Bax carol, Now ts the time of Christy- 
masse, with flute and pianoforte accompaniment, was more 
simple and direct in its appeal, and received an uproar- 
ious welcome. Thus was accomplished one of the 
outstanding achievements of the week—the vindication of 
Arnold Bax, much as in the past both at Morecambe and 
Blackpool, Brahms, Cornelius, Elgar, Bantock, and the 
rest had similarly been vindicated. What size of choir, it 
may be asked, sang these carols with this slight accom- 
paniment? The male-voice ones averaged thirty-five to 
forty singers and the mixed-voice choirs did not exceed sixty 
voices ; forty and sixty were the respective maximum limits, 
and choirs rarely sing under strength on these occasions. 
In the mixed-voice carol the full weight of sixty voices was 
rarely pitted against the accompaniment, and it was in the 
delicate yet sure feeling for balance as well as colour that 
Bax convinced ; the tenor solo part was sung by several 
voices in all choirs. Two choral songs by Elgar, Go, song 
of mine and There ts sweet music were heard along with the 
Rose carol in the mixed-voice class. The readings of 
Go, song of mine ranged from the frankly unemotional to the 
height of emotional power; Elgar minus emotion does not 
carry any conviction, however vocally pure it may be. The 
balancing of these qualities always did and always will 
produce baffling results according to the sway of our 
inclination ; a powerful emotional expression from a vocally 
less efficient artist is more to be valued than a less emotional 
impression from a superior equipment. Adjudicators, no 
less than conductors, are creatures of temperament, and 
so in their judgments we get infinite variety. 

The male-voice singing was easily the dominating feature 
of this final work. Quantity and quality were alike notable. 
The grim elemental qualities in Bantock’s /rbroch 
Donuil Dhu \ed some conductors and men into inartistic 
excesses of emotion and tone. Luckily, the choice of music 
in the preliminary round enabled the men to exhibit the 
broader and deeper aspects of their musical natures in 
Bantock’s O Sweet Delight, which I am inclined to place 
in the very forefront of Bantock’s writing in this style— 
worthy of ranking with the Lost Leader or Lucifer. 
The animating spirit of the Bax carol sung at the evening 
session quickly spread to the audience, which was quite 
prepared to respond to its invitation to ‘make me merry, 
both more and less.’ 

A tolerably long remembrance of these Festivals leads the 
writer to record the outstanding fact that by far the great 
majority of competitors, solo or choral, vocal or instrumental, 


adult or junior, performed from memory—surely with 
enormous gain to themselves and with enhanced delight 
to the audience. Diction and enunciation in the vast 


majority of cases were also far ahead of the standard of 
ten years ago. No review of this week could overlook 
the advance in orchestral work. The composition chosen 
for performance by string orchestras and pianoforte was a 
recent one of Julius Harrison styled Pre/ude Music, and 
published for the Festival. Three of the four orchestras 
played it with distinctively high proficiency. Comparisons 


of 7 





turned on the balance of the five orchestral voices rather 
than on serious flaws in performance. It almost seems 
as if at long last orchestral interest is finding something 
of the same stimulus which has produced such well- 
recognised results in choral and solo matters. 

Blackpool may well be congratulated on many fine points 
in its management, but probably the one which most 
impressed a visitor was the price of the week’s programme. 
Covering more than a hundred pages, and packed with every 
imaginable, serviceable kind of information for the audience, 
it cost one shilling! We may well believe that nearly four 
thousand copies were sold—necessitating a second edition. 


THE ELIZABETHAN MUSIC COMPETITIVE 
FESTIVAL.—March 2 and 3, 1923. 

We have received the syllabus of this very interesting 
venture, and a fine list of good stuff it is. For large choirs 
there are Weelkes’s Hosanna to the Son of David, Byrd’s 
This day Christ was born and This sweet and merrj 
Morley’s O amica mea, Weelkes’s Sing we at 


All 


month, 
pleasure, Tomkins’s Fusra, in thy starry eyes, &e. 
these are in five or six parts. For smaller choirs the 
S.A.T.B. items include Byrd’s Sacerdotes Domini and 
Wounded I am, and Wilbye’s Zhus saith my Chloris 
bright. For three-part female-voice choirs the test is 
Weelkes’s Strzke tt up, Tabor. 

The vocal solo classes are one female-voice, two men’s, 
two female, three mixed, three female, and four mixed. 
This section is a particularly good feature, and should lead 
to a revival of interest in vocal chamber music—a delightful 
and typically English kind of art. 

The instrumental classes are for pianoforte under fifteen 
years of age (Byrd’s Zarle of Salisbury Pavane and 
Farnaby’s awle’s Wharf), and over fifteen (Byrd’s Zhe 
Carman’s Whistle and Bulls Zhe King’s Hunt). The 
string quartet tests are a couple of /z nomines by Parsons 
and Perslye. Organ competitors play pieces by Bull and 
Gibbons. 

This excellent scheme deserves the enthusiastic support 
of all singers, players, and conductors who wish to lend a 
hand in the present revival of our old music. They should 
at once obtain a syllabus from the hon. secretary, Mr. Alan 
May, 31, Bonham Road, S.W.2. 


SWINDON EISTEDDFOD.—November 13-18. 

This fifteen-year-old Festival rose superior to fog and 
general election, large audiences and a general air of 
enjoyment being the rule. Entries advanced from last year’s 
300 to 370. Especially large and promising were the novice 
classes. The choral singing all round showed improvement, 
a high standard being reached by the Broad Street, Reading, 
Choir, which won the Hill Shield, and the Sanford Street, 
Swindon, which was winner in the Church Choirs’ class. 
The Festival wound up with a couple of concerts, at which 
some capital massed singing was a feature. The judges 
were Madame Edith Hands, Mr. Harvey Grace, and 
Mr. Dan Price. 








SUMMERSCALES.—The twenty-fifth annual Competitive 
Festival of the Summerscales Memorial Fund was held on 
October 28 and November 4, Dr. Henry Coward being the 
adjudicator. With over two hundred entries and over two 
thousand competitors a new record was established. 
Bradford Philharmonic Society (Mr. E. S. Hird) again won 
the shield for mixed-voice choirs. The other open prizes 
for choral singers were won by the ladies of Keighley Vocal 
Union (Mr. W. H. Whitaker) and the men of Greetland 
Vocal Union (Mr. H. Shepley). 

PoRTSMOUTH.—It has been decided that Portsmouth is 
to have its own musical Festival next year. For the past 
five years competitions for choirs, orchestras, and soloists 
have been held in connection with the annual Festival of the 
Portsmouth Welfare Association, but these were intended 
primarily for the young, and the present proposal is the 
outgrowth of that movement. Entries will be open to 
all-comers, from any part of the country, the date suggested 
for the proposed Festival being towards the end of May. 
Being largely in the nature of an experiment, next year’s 
effort is not expected to last more than two davs 
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GEOFFREY SHAW 


Above all fraise Mendelssohn 
All darkness flies «. Bach 
Almighty and everlasting Smith 

Jitto A. M. Richardson 
Almighty God, Who hast Ford 
And I sawanother Angel Stanford 


Arise, O Jerusalem Oliver King 
Arise, O Lord... ... G. F. Cobb 
Ditto Hervey 
Arise, ye people W. Hayes 
Ave Maria... -Arcadelt 
Ave Verum _... F. Adlam 
Ditto J. White 
Awake up, my glory F. lliffe 
Be not Thou far from me Hird 
Behold, God is my . Stainer 
Behold, O God C. Macpherson 
Ditto G. C. Martin 
Behold the Lord Thorne 


Beloved, if God so loved Barnby 
Beloved, let us love G. F. Cobb 
Beloved, now are we E.H.Thorne 


Beside Thy cradle J. S. Bach 
Blessed are they S. S. Wesley 
Blessed be the Lord Ouseley 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord Lloyd 
Blessed is He... A. H. Brewer 


Ditto . B. Luard-Selby 
Ditto .. Verrinder 
Blessed is the man... Oliver King 
Ditto J. Stainer 


Blessed Lord ... C. i ee Williams 
Bow down Thine ear A.H. Brewer 
Bread of the world John E. West 
Break forth » J.S. Bach 


Christ is notentered E. Faning 
Ceme, let us worship Palestrina 
Come unto Me... H. Hiles 

Ditto M. Kingston 
Come, ye blessed .. . Barnby 
Deliver me, O Lord J. Stainer 
Deliver us, O Lord Batten 


Except the Lord F. H. Cowen 
Father ofall ... . 

Father of Heaven ... “Williams 
Forasmall moment J.V Roberts 
For it became Him Oliver King 
For our offences Mendelssohn 


Forth from the dark Hook 
Fret not thyself F. lliffe 
Give ear unto my prayer Arcadelt 


Give resi,O Christ... Arranged 
God soloved the world Kingston 

Ditto (in F) J. V. Roberts 
God,Who is richin mercy Garrett 
Good King Wenceslas (arr.) Ross 
Grant, O Lord .. «J. Booth 
Grant, we beseech Thee J. Booth 

Ditto C. Lee Williams 
Hark, hark my soul Oliver King 
Haste Thee, O God J. Hopkins 
Have mercy upon me J. White 
He that soweth .. J. B. Calkin 
Hide me under the shadow West 
Hide not Thou Thy Face Farrant 
Ho! ye that thirst... ... C. Tye 
Holy, Holy, Holy... F. Cellier 
How dreadfulis this place Monk 
How still and peaceful... C. Tye 
I am not worthy C. Lee Williams 


lam Thine, O save me Wesley 
I heard a Voice G. M. Garrett 
Ditto . .A. Gray 
Ditto... C. M: acpherson 
Ditto ... C. V. Stanford 
I look for the Lord... ... F. lliffe 
I will arise Ch. Wood 
I will go forth ... H. Blair 
I will go to the altar Reay 


I will go unto the altar H. Gadsby 
I willlay medownin’ B. Smith 

Ditto Williams 
i will magnify Thee Luard-Selby 
I will wash my hands A. D. Culley 


thd. 


LONDON : 








If any man sin Thos. Adams 
Ditto iles 
If thou shaltconfess C.V a 
In life's gay morn... .. Tye 
In this was manifested C. i. Lloyd 
Ditto .F. E, Gladstone 
Is it nothing to you Ouseley 
Ditto... J. V. Roberts 


It is high time ... . Williams 
Itis of the Lord's mercies Thorne 
Jesu, Saviour, lam Thine Steane 
Jesu, Who from Thy F.C. Wood 
Jesu, Word of God ... F. Adlam 

Ditto .. J. White 
Jesus said untothe people Stainer 


Judge me, O God ... Ouseley 
Judge nothing before. By: illiams 
Lead me, Lord Wesley 


Letmy prayer be sien Martin 


Ditto C. Macpherson 
Let my prayercome up Purcell 
Let our hearts be Mendelssohn 


Let the wicked forsakehis Goss 
Letthewordsofmy mouth Blair 
Let Thy handbe ... G. C. Martin 
Let us come boldly C. H. Lloyd 
Let us go forth ... J. V. Roberts 
Let your moderation Williams 
Liftuptheeverlasting gates Tye 
Lighten our darkness J. Booth 
Like as the hart ... Novello 
Listen, O isles ... G. B. Allen 
Lo! from the hills Williams 
Lo, the day of rest Elliot Button 
Lo, the Winteris past H. Gadsby 
Lord God Almighty Verdonck 
Lord, I call upon Thee F. liiffe 
Lord, in thankful love Schubert 
Lord,on our offences Mendelssohn 
Lord, we beseech Thee Batten 
Lord, we pray Thee Chambers 
Love not the world Ouseley 
Master, what shalll do Bowes 
Mercy and truth A. Sullivan 
Mine eyes are ever Hamilton 
Mock not God's Name Cc." 7 
My song shall beof mercy F. 
Now thank we all our God Back 
O Day-spring ... ... J. Stainer 
Odowellunto Thyservant West 
OEmmanuel... ... J. Stainer 
OGod,forasmuchas Richardson 
O God of Bethel ... . Tye 
O God, our help C. Lee Will iams 


O God, Whose nature ... A. Gray 
O happy is the man . C. Tye 
O hearken Thou A. Sullivan 
O Key ot David J. Stainer 
O King and Desire... J. Stainer 
O Lord and Ruler.. J. Stainer 
O Lord, correct me J. Coward 


OC Lord, giveear W.H.Cummings 
O Lord, give Thy Holy Tallis 
O Lord, grant the King Child 
O Lord, increase my faith Gibbons 
O Lord, my God C. Lee Williams 
O Lord, my trust ... King Hall 
OLord,rebukemenot H. Lahee 
O Lord, we beseech Thee Shaw 
O Lord, Who hast Iggulden 
O Lord, why sleepest Thou Reay 
O most merciful ...J. W. Elliott 


Ditto .. E. Bullock 
O Perfect Love H. Elliot Button 
Ditto ..C. L. Naylor 
O praise God ... . H. Blair 
Oo praise the Lord, all ye Barnby 


O praise the Lord F. Champneys 


O Root of Jesse J. Stainer 
O Saving Victim J. Stainer 

Ditto A.W Wilson 
O send = Thy light Armes 


Dit B. Calkin 
O thou Sword of the M. B. Foster 





14d 


2d 


14d. 


14d. 
14d. 
14d. 

3d. 
14d. 


14d. 
2d. 
rAd. 
14d. 
2d. 
14d. 
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OWisdom... ... .. J. Stainer 
O worship the Lord . F. Iliffe 

Ditto E. H. Thorne 
O ye priests of the Lord Hird 
O ye that love the Lord Elliott 

Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Our Father which art ... Phillips 
Our soulon God’ G. M. Garrett 
Ponder my words, O Lord Culley 
Praised be the Lord daily Calkin 
Prevent us,O Lord A. H. Brewer 


Rejoice and sing on at ee 
Rejoice greatly . Woodward 
Rejoice in the Lord Calkin 

Ditto Reay 


Rejoice, O ye people Me endelssohn 


Rejoice ye with Jerusalem King 
Remember, Lord Verrinder 
Rend your heart ...Ouseley 


Williams 
. Hugh Blair 


Rest in the Lord 
Save us, O Lord 
Seek the Lord H. Elliot Button 
Seek ye the Lord Verrinder 
Shew me Thy ways J. V. —— 
Sing to the Lord ... Tye 
Spirit of mercy H. A. Chambers 
Teach me Thy way Gladstone 
The Angel of the Lord... A. Gray 
The eyes of all . .. J. Barnby 
The Gentiles shall come Reay 
ThegreatdayoftheLord Martin 
be Harvest truly. .. Pearson 

The Heavenly W ord Williams 
The joy of our heart Foster 
The Light hath shined Verrinder 
The Lord hath been Macfarren 
The Lord hath brought us Thorne 


The Lord is in His Holy Elliott 

Ditto 2. H. Thorne 
The Lord is King ... . F. lliffe 
The Lord is nigh Cummings 


The Lordisthe True God Barnby 
The Lord opened the Woods 
The Lord redeemeth J. B. Calkin 
The Love of God ... Reay 
The pains of hell ... .... Monk 
The path of the just J. V. Roberts 
The PeaceofGod J. Rheinberger 


The pillars of the earth Tours 
The righteous souls .. Skeats 
The Sacrifices of God ...H. Blair 
The Salvation of the ... Ouseley 

Ditto . Vincent 


The Souls of the righte ous Hall 
The steps of agood Cambridge 
There is a green hill ... Gounod 
These are they which ... J. Goss 
These have left a name Hook 
This is the day Reay 


Thou didst turn Thy face Attwood 
Thou, Lord, our Mendelssohn 
Thou shaltshewmethe A. Gray 
To Theedolliftupmysoul Hall 
Try me, O God C. Wood 
Turn Thee again ... A. Sullivan 
Turn Thy face C. Lee Williams 
Watch ye and pray G. R. Vicars 
We wait for Thy loving Armes 

Ditto «. Macfarren 
When my soul fainted J.F.Bridge 
Wherewithal shall a Alcock 
While all things were Macfarren 
While wehavetime H.W.Parker 
Whoare we,O Lord C.H. Lloyd 
Whom havelinheaven Elvey 

Ditto Ouseley 
Whom the Lord C. “Maepherson 
Whosoever shall do J. V. Roberts 
Why art thou so heavy Gibbons 
Why art thou so C. Macpherson 
With all Thy Hosts A.W.Wilson 
Worship and praise... _ F. Iliffe 


(To be continued.) 
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hymns and Hymn Tunes. 


604. Atcocx, W. G. O Thou, Who turnest destinies to dust 
(Coronation) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 109) -» ¥d./ 
863 ARMISTEAD J. To Thee our God we fly (Words only, 
1s. 6d. pe ) oo of 
75 ATKINS, eon, Jesu! the very thought is sweet . 1d 
326. $ATKiNS. Eternal God, who quickening light (Pr cessional) 1d 
862. Barney, J. Come, ye thankful people, come (Harvest 
Processional) 1d 
218. *Barnoy, J Crossing the bar . . - - -» I§d. 
537. Barney, J. For others’ sake we wil | forego (remgenaaet 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per .oo 1d. 
365. Barxney,J. Let all our brethren join in one (Proc essional 
Harvest) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100 -. Id 
469. Baxney,]. O Lord of Heaven, and earth, and sea 1d 
513. Barnay,]. Praise the Lord, to-day we raise (Hy for 
thanksgiving after Victory cede ant, Se 6d. per 100) 1d 
200. *Barnsy,}. The Sower went forth sowing (Harvest) oc 266. 
520. Batrenserc, H.R.H. Princess Henry Hear, Holy 
Father (Kaptismal) . re an 
586 Battrenserc, H.R.H. Princess Henry. Lord of Grace 
and Holiness (Coufirmatio ) —— i 
598. Bennett, G. J Hark, hark, the Organ (Processional) 1d 
448. Bennett, | Lift high the C ross (Processional) ( Words 
only, 28. per 10 o 9 
298. Best, W.T. Abide with me! fast falls the eventide 14d. 
299. Best, W.T. Dies ira, dies illa! (Day of wrath!) .. 19d 
211. Best, W.T. Jesus Christ is risen to-day 3d. 
g21. Bratr,HuGcuH. Two Hymn Tunes ee 1d. 
1 Atholdeane. 2. Hovingham 
887. Biunt, F. W.(Two hymn tunes). Lyndhurst, and Art thou 
weary ‘ o 
1070 Biunt, F. W. Now ‘the day is over .. id 
386. Bonavia-Hunt, H.G. Dies ire (Day of mourning) 3d. 
538.$*Bourceors, Louis. All people that on earth (O/d 10 oth). 
(Two Versions 1d 
938. Boyce, E. An English Hymn. God of our Fathers and 
Lord of the Deep. (Words only, 1s. 6d Pet 100) .. 1d. 
440. Brewer, A. Hymn Tune, “ Cathedral” (Procession¢ il) 1d. 
370. Brewer, A.H. Hymn Tune, “Esther” (Processional) 1d. 
768. Brewer, A.H. Hymn Tune,“St.Ethelbert’(Processional) 1d. 
840. Brings, J. F. (Adapted by). The King, O Lord, in Thee 
this day rejoices (Coronation) (Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100) 1d. 
202. Brown,A.H. All glory, laud, and honour (Processional, 
Paim Sunday) ee -. 14d 
2b Brown, A. H. Ride on! Ride on in a Majesty (Passi 4 
Sunday) - 14d. 
530. Brown, A. H. The King’s Messengers Missionary) 
(Words only, 38. per 10 1d. 
979. Buctivant, Geratp. The spacious Gsmament on high 
(Seprwagesima) oe - . 4d 
811. Burton, H. Ettior. God isin Heaven! can He hear 1d. 
815. Button, H. Ecuiot. Let allthe world in every cornersing 1d. 
792. Button, H. Evtiot. O what can little hands do (Child 
Service) , 1d. 
791. Button, H. Et.iot Who is on the Lord’s side 
(Processional) » & 
a52. Cray, F. I love to hear the story (for Children) . 14d. 
838. Coss, G. F. Praise, O Sion, praise thy pastor (Lauda | 
Sion) (Corpus Christi) 1}d. 
867. Crament,].M. Three Hymns.. - . ie 14d. | 
1. Hark, hark! my soul, 2. Lead, kindly Light . 
Brightly gleams our banner. 
gog. Crawrorp, H. Onward, Christian Soldiers (Processional) 1d 
g03. Crawrorp, H. We give Thee but Thine own 1d. 
go8 wimp, H. E. Rejoice, ye pure in heart (Processional) 1d. 
935-8"Crort, W. O God, our help in ages past ‘ 14d. 
799. CRUICKSHANK, W. A, ¢ Lord of Life 1d. 
800. CrurcksHanx, W. A.C. O God, on whom no mortal eye 
(Processional) 1d. 
g19. Cutter, E. I could: not do without Thee 1d. 
761. Davies, H. W. To Thee, our Ged, we fly ( (A Prayer for 
our Fatherland. Proces sional) (W ords only, 1s.6d.per1oo) 1d. 
gto. Dawre, R. O come, O come, Emmanuel (Advent).. oo Of 
59. Dykes, J. B. From East and West. (Thanksgiving fos 
Peace) (Words only, 38. per 100) 1d. 
837. *Dyxes, |. B. God of our fathers, known of old (Recessi onal) 1d. 
623 Dyxes, |]. B Lead, kindly Light 1d. 
825. §Uvxes, |]. B. O Father King of e arth and d sea(W o ds only y, 
2s. 6d. per 100) 1d. 
595. Etoar, E. O Mightiest of the mighty (¢ oronation) 1d. 
764. *Ercar, E. Howcalmly the evening .. 4d. 
rig. Extiott,J.W, O day of rest and gladness (P rocessional) 1d. 
28 Evan-SMITR, A. ady. Two Flower Service Hymns 2d 
I e dwells among the Lilies. 
2 For the freshness of the morning 
so8. Eyre, A.J. To the Father and Redeemer (for Festival of 
Dedication. Processional or General use) ‘ rad. 
323. Foster, M.B. Flag of our Country (Words ale. | ts. 6d 
per 100) ee aii — ve ie 1d. 
$ Orchestral Parts may be had. 
7/22.—7. 


LONDON: 


a 100) ** ee . : ** ** 
193. Goopuart, A. M. Lord of all being! throned afar 
(Sunday hymn) é0 - ee 14 
600. Goooy ART, A. M What can I give Jesus (Flower Service 
| Processional) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) .. oo © 
895. Goss, JoHN. Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven. 14d. 
379. Gounop, Cu Hymn Tune, “ Gounod " (Procession: al) o & 
875. Hervey, F. A.J. The roseate hues of early dawn. 14d, 
507. Hues, H. Theshadowsof the evening hours (Evening) < = 
938. Hine-Haycock, S. R. When on my day of life . o & 
Hoyte, W.S. Day of wrath, O day of mourning. (Dies 
| irz, dies illa) - - ; 
| 947 Hoyvte, W. S. Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle 
(Pange Lingua) . 1d. 
539. Irons, H.S. Great God, Who madest all for man | (Tem- 
perance) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) oe ee 1d 
270 —— W. The King of saints (Processio nal) 14d, 
607 orpan, W. The Sword of the Lord (Processional / 
(Words only, 2s. per 100) oe 8 
611. Lanoran, O God of glory, King ‘of kings most high 
(National Thanksgiving) (Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100) .. 1d. 
28. Littieton, A. H. Jesus lives! No longer now -. Id 
g5:. Lioyvp,C. H. A Thirteenth Century Prayer 1d, 
| 407. Lioyp C.H. Lie still, beloved, lie still (Funeral) (Words 
only, 28. 6d. per 100) ° oe 86 
3. Lioyvp,C. H. Lord, we uplift our voice (Evening). o & 
568. Lioyp,C H. Resignation (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) . 1d, 
| 692. Lioyp,C.H. Uprouse ye, Christian — (St. George's 
Day) (Words only, 2s. per 100) . : o 
562. Lutner. How blest the land (Gevenal ton Serv ioe. ~ << 
1927. *Lworr, A. God the All-terrible (Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100) 1d. 
| 962. Macpuerson, C. (arr. by), The Old Hundredth (All 
people that) (with two Faux-Bourdons) 14d 
323. Mann, A. H. Twelve Popular Hymns with Tunes, Part 1 3d. 
324. Mann,A.H. Twelve Popular Hymns with Tunes, Part 2 34. 
803. Martin, G. C. As the world turneth from evening to 
morning (Processional. For St. Cecilia's Day or for Choral 
Festivals) .. _ oe es ee ee -. Idd. 
776. Martin, G C. Glorious things of thee are spoken 
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498. Garrett, G. M. My God, and is Thy table spread 
(Communion) oe oe ee . 1d 
: » f Lead ‘kindly light 
72. Gaut, A. R.) No shadows yonder 2d 
549. Gauntciett,H.J. Unto the Paschal Victim (Easter) .. 144 
0933. *German, E. Father Omnipotent, in E flat (/ntercessory 
Hymn in time of War) (Words only, 1s. 6d per 100 . 2d 
9334." Ditto (Revised version), in D flat -. 2 
749. Grtespons,O. On! all you creatures of the Lord .. a 
805. Gisson, Jesse (Words by). O God, we come before Thee 
(Flo »wer Service) (Words only, 18. 6d. per 109) - 1d. 
843. Gitsert, W. B. Come, ye thankful people, come (Harvest) 14 
823. Gitsert, W B. On our way rejoicing (Recessional) oo 
7:7. *Gueert W. B. Pleasant are Thy courts above (Processional!) 14 


God of our Fathers, unto Thee (National 
1s. 6d 


ee A.M 
anksgivings and other occasions) (Words only, 


(Processional) 
Martin, G.C. Godof our fathers, known of old (Recessional) 1d 
Martin, G.C. God the All-terrible (IVords only, 1s. 6d. 


per too) 1c. 
Martin, G.C. Go forth to win the world (Processional) . 1d 
339. Maxtin,G.C. How shall weteach ourchildren .. se . 14d 
689. Martin, G.C_ In the Faith of Christ (Processiona/) oo 
816. Martin, G. C esus, I my cross have taken ee . id 
690. Martin, G.C. Jesu our Lord and God (Processional) .. 14. 
42. Martin, G. C. Lord of our Fathers, Thou didst blend 
(Empire Day) (Words only, 1s.6d. per 100) . 1d 
794. Martin, G. C. Lord of our Fathers, Thou didst blend 
(Britain) 1d. 
Martin, G.C. O for a closer w valk with God “a oe 06 
360, Martin,G.C. O God, our Father (Parish Hymn) ( Words 
only, 2s. 6d. per 100) * a “ aa - hd 
5. Martin, G. C. O Saviour dear, true friend of man (4 
hymn for men) , 1d. 
Martin, G. C. Thanks bet to God (Thanksgit ing Jor r peace 
(Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) .. 1d. 
. $Martin, G.C. There is an ancient river ( P rocesstonal) 1d 
738. Martin,G.C. Through the day Thy love has spared us 1d. 
7. *Maunper, |]. H. By day and night (A Harvest Hymn of 


Praise) (Processional). (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) .. 2d. 


*Maunper,J.H. Come forth, ye rich and poor (The joy of 
harvest) (Thanksgiving Processional) (Words only, 
2s.6d.perrco) .. 2d. 

Maunper, J. H. God blens our native lend (Words only 
1s. 6d. per 100) on 1d. 
Maunper, J. H. God of « our Fatherland (Covonation and 
National occasions) (Words only, ts. 6d. per 100).. oe 2d, 
939. $Maunper, J. H. Raise the Song, ye loyal voices .. oe Id 


Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
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Wow far is it to Bethlehem 


\NTHEM 


Words by Frances CHESTERTON 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Music by Grorrrey SHaw 
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Will He know we'dcome so far, Just for His sake? 


Will He know we'd come so far, Just for His sake ? 











Will He know we’d come, Just for His  sake?.. 












































Will tie know we'd come, Just for His sake ? Great kings leave pre-cious gifts, . 
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NOVELLO’S PARISH CHOIR BOOK. 


bymns and Hymn Tunes—continued. 


Maunper, J. H. Three Hymns (from “ Olivet to Calvary'’) 14d . Starner, J. Behold the Lamb of God 
1. Just as I am. . Sratner, J. Blessed and Holy Three (Offertory | Hymn) 
2. Thy will be done (Ww ords only, 28. 6d. per 100) . 
3. Rock of Ages cleft for me. . STAINER, Boys and Girls of En gland ° ee 
MENDEI SSOHN. All blessing, honour, glory, might (Easter 2 aoe God the Alli-terrible (Words oni 'y, 1s. 6d. per 
ind Festival use) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) .. d 100) . es es 
MENDELSSOHN. Brightest and Best .. - ee Ihe . *Starner, J. Story of the Advent of Jesus "(Words only, 
Monk, E. G. Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 3S. per 100) .. - “ - ° ee es ee 
(Fe al or Geneval use).. - 155 STatner, J. This is the day which the Lord hath made 
Monx, I G. Nisi Dominus Frustra (O God our Heav enly (£aster. Processional) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) 
Father) (Processional) . Srocxs,W.H. Paraphrase of the “ Anima Christi” (Soul 
Mortey, F. W. O Thou who with the Altar’s living coal | of Jesus, make me holy) 
(Vestry Hymn before Service) .. S*SULLIVAN, ARTHUR. ‘Bishopgarth” "(Tune only) (Pro- 

. Naytor, E. W. God of our fathers, known ofold(Recessional) 1d cesstonal) . ee ee on , 
oo THANK WE ALL ouR Gop (Nun danket) (Th anksgiving) 2 SULLIVAN, ARTHUR. " Courage. brother, do not stumble .. 1d, 
$OLp 100TH, Tue (All people that on earth do dwell). (7w 92 Sutuivan, ARTHUR. Lord of Hosts our King shall be, The 

ened n ee ‘ (Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100) os . 

Ditto (arr py) C. MACPHERSON ee 4d. *Suctivan, ArtHUR. Lord of might, our Land's defender 

Ousetey, F. A.G. Jerusalem on high | d. (Coronation) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) 

Parratt, W. God of Glory, King of Nations (Processional 35.§*SuLLIVAN, ARTHUR (arranged). O God, our help i in n ages 

for a Founder's Day Festival) .. 1d. | past (St, Anne) ‘ 
PARRATT, W. Lord of Hosts, Who hast endued us (Peace) . *Suctivan, ARTHUR. O God, the Ruler of our race (Coro- 
(Words only, 2s 6d. per 100) 1d. | nation) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100).. : oe ee 

Parry, C.H.H. Crossing the Bar -|354-8*Sutztivan, ArtTHUR. Onward, Christian soldiers (Pro- 

Parry, C. H. H. —— the night of doubt and: sorrow | cessional) - ‘“ én - as 
(Proeessiona!) . §*SULLIVAN, ARTHUR. Ditto. (Welsh words) (Processional) 

Parry, C. H. H Hush! ” for amid our tears ( Mem rial 53. *Suttivan, ARTHUR. The roseate hues of early dawn 

1s. 6d. per 100) 5. Suttivan, ARTHUR. To mourn our dead we gather here 

O praise ye the Lord. . ijd. (Funeral) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) ° 
The New Year's Dawn is brightening d./ 533. *Suttivan, ArtHuR. We are but strangers here (Funeral) 
PettMan, Epcar. Four Evening Hymn Tunes .. (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) 
Saviour, breathe an evening blessing. | . SYDENHAM, ty A. Rejoice, ye _— in heart (Processional) 
hrough the day Thy love has spared us TrcLearRD, J. Church Bells 
God that madest earth and Heaven. 3 feaeae Lo! He comes with clouds descending 
4. Sun of my soul | (Advent) on 
PettMan, Epcar. The strain upraise of joy and praise .. 14d. . Titvearp,J. Star of Morn and ‘Even.. 14d. 
Purpay,C. H. Lead, kindly Light . 1d. 7. Tittearp,}. Through the day Thy love has spared us rd. 
Roserts, J. V. We love God's acre round the Church (for . Tysor, A.C. Love divine, all loves excelling 14d. 
se who die far from home and country) (Words only, Wes.ey, S.S. Lift your heads, ye gates of God (Proces- 
2s. 6d. per 100) sil - o- %3d./ sional) (Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100) . 
Setsy, B. L. God rest our Queen (Funeral) (Words 3. Westrey, S.S. The Church's one foundation ‘(Pro cessional) 
only, 2s. 6d. per 100) 5 West, as E. Hark, hark! the organ (Festival. Suitable 

22. Sueeves, J. The Spacious Firmament on h » for lhanksgiving Services or the dedication of an organ) 

. Smart, H. The day is gently sinking . *|508. West, Joun E. Jesu, kind and tender Master (Children's 
Situ, S. Forward be our watchword (Processional) * . Missionary Hymn) (Words only, 38. per 100) ‘ 


SMITH, S. Summer suns are gi mag ‘ West, Joun E. Saviour, blessed Saviour (Processional) .. 


Smrtn,S. Veni, Creator Spiritu Come, Holy Ghost) (for 
Whitsuntide, Ordinations Embe + Days, Missions, and 
Confirmations * 

STatner, J. At home with Christ (Funeral). 

STAINER, | At the manger. A Litany of the Incarnation 
(Words only, 4d.; or 1s. 6d. per 100) .. 


West, Joun KE. Songs of praise the angels mang (Festival 
or ordinary use. Processional). ea 
$West, JounE. With gladsome feet we press (Process onal) 


Wedding hymns. 


361. Barnuy,J. O Perfect Love Kine, A. How welcome was the call .. ee 

491. Bennett,G.J. O Perfect Love ee *- : . Martin G.C, O Sacred Guest. 

633. Coenen, W. O God of Wisdom - ee ’ Powe t, J. B. The voice that breathed o'er Eden... 

612. Dyxes,J.B. The voice that breathed o'er Eden .. , . Starner, J. Now is the earth with God’s Glory ooamag 

Hovte, W.S. The Voice that breathed o'er Eden (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) 1d. 
When Christ shall take the Church His 3. Starner, J. O God of grace (Words ‘only 2s 6d. per 100) 1d. 

Bride ; —_ . Tirearp, J. Lead us, Heave ba Father, lead us . -. 

How welcome was the cal ‘. ° ‘ Turce, James. Father of life .. . «. 14d, 


gst 


§ Orchestral Parts may be had. Those marked * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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